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REPEAL OF THE UNION. 



Report of the Debate in the House of Contmons, AprQ 23^, and 
following days^ on Mr, G'ConnelVt Motion ; and the Proceed'* 
ings in the House of Lords on Earl Qrey^e Motion^ on April 
30, for concurring in the Address ofth^ Commons. 



Mr. O'Connell, one of the members fbr Vdh^ City df Dubliii, irho. 
at the close of last Session, had sriven notitil t^ a Motion Ibf leaV« to 
brini^ in a Bill for the re-establishment of a domestic le^illa^ir^lh Ire- 
land, having apparently abandoned the interttioil thus atinoUiiced, gave 
two other notices in reference to the same subject on the first digr of the 
present Session ; of which the first was — " To call the atfentibri 8f the 
House to the Act of Legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a view to its repeal, and to the establishhieilt bf a perma- 
ment connexion between both countries on a safe and satisfactory 
basis ;" and the second — ** For a Select Committee, to inquire and report 
on the means by which the destitution of the Parliament of Ireland 
was effected ; — on the effects of that measure upon Ireland, and upon 
the labourers in husbandry, and operatives in manufaetut-es in Eng- 
land ; — and on the probable consequences of continuing the Legisla- 
tive Union between both countries.** The former of these notices was 
originally given for Tuesday the 15th Of April ; the laUef, fbr Tuesday 
the 22d of the same month. It is the motiotl announced in the latter 
only which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman has yet brought fbrward. 
The other motion, the object of which was to be to eall upon th 
House in distinct terms to take the Act of Union into consideration, 
vrith a view to its repeal, is understood to be, at least for the present, 
abandoned. 

The motion for a Select Committee of Inquiry Was brought forward 
by Mr. O'Connell on the day he had originally named, the HM of April. 
The terms in which it was expressed, as printed' in the Votes, are the 
same with those quoted above, except that the word '* dissolution,** 
appears to have been substituted for *' destitution/' Befbre the Hon. 
and Learned Gentleman i-ose, the House had beeti called over in con- 
formity with a motion made some days before by Mr; Sprhig Ricci ; arid 
there was of course an extraordinarily numerous attendance of members. 
Besides those who were excused on account of their oWn illness or bf 
illness in their families, or as being abroad, or as being engaged in thd 
public service, there were only 48 defaulters. On the MdTtibg day 
the number was reduced to 12. In the early part of the evening, also, 
a considerable number of petitions were presented, praying; m ih^ 
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Repeal of the Union. It appears from the 12th Report of the Select 
Committee on Public Petitions, dated the 1 5th of April, that the total 
number of such petitions presented from the commencement of the 
Session up to that date> had been 137, and the number of sig^natures 
113,713. 

In the following report the object is to give all that is important or 
interesting in this great debate. We shall, for this purpose, avail our- 
selves of the leading daily newspapers, both morning and evening, 
selecting from each according to the care and ability that appear to 
have been bestowed upon the different parts of the report. What may 
be called the four great speeches of the debate, — namely, those of Mt. 
O'Connell, in introducing the motion, of Mr. Spring Rice, Mr. E. 
Tennent, and Sir R. Peel, — and also MnO'Connell's speech in reply, 
will be given with great fulness. No argument, or fact, or other remark 
of importance, which proceeded from any of the other speakers, will 
be omitted. Abridgment will only be resorted to for the purpose of 
getting rid of mere repetitions. 

We shall take the opening speech of Mr. O'Connell chiefly from the 
" Times '* and the " Mornins: Herald ;" but shall insert most of the 
extracts read by the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, as they have been 
supplied to the "Mirror of Parliament" and one of the Dublin news- 
papers. We shall also avail ourselves of the verbatim report in the 
** Mirror " to correct any important errors or omissions in the reports 
of the daily press. 

Mr. O'CoNNELL commenced his address as follows : — It happened 
II few days ago, when he was speaking to a Member of this House 
in the lobby, that he was asked by a gentleman who had been in con- 
Tersation with that Member before he (Mr. O'Connell) came up, 
when the question of the Repeal of the Union would come on ? He 
was interrupted in his reply by the gentleman saying '*The Ca- 
uadas are endeavouring to escape us; America has escaped us; 
but Ireland shall not escape us.*' [Loud cries of " Hear, hear.'*] He 
believed, also, that the Hon; Member for Wilts, whom he did not see 
in his place, would recollect, that when the Coercion Bill was before 
the House last Sessbn, a Member declared to him in the library, with 
something like an oath, " that Ireland should not escape." — [Two or 
three Members here exclaimed — Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! — Mr. Feargus O'Con- 
nor, and several other Members — Hear! Hear! Hear! and several 
Members — Name ! Name !] — It was a little too soon to begin that. 
He believed that that feeling of superiority, that general right of domi- 
nation in £ngland over Ireland, was the greatest bane to both coun- 
tries—was the source of all the evils inflicted upon Ireland, and of all 
those calamities that have for centuries been heaped upon her by this 
country. He did not believe that there ever yet existed a greater n^is- 
take than the supposition that this country has any right of dominion 
over Ireland, or that Irieland has ever been rightfully subjugated to this 
country. He wished Gentlemen, when they came to treat of the great 
question of the restoration of the Irish national legislature, to divest 
themselves of every feeling except those which they ought to bring to 
the consideration of a question of the utmost national importance. But 
it is the spirit of domination that prevents the fair and legitimate dis- 
cussion of this, or almost any question in which British interests are 
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in any degree adverse td those of Ireland. There prevailed, among 
the Irish, an opinion that British interests are thus opposed to theirs ; 
and it would therefore he his first anxiety to demonstrate that England 
has no thle, hy conquest or subjugatiorl, to Ireland. That title, if it 
exist, must have accrued at one of two periods ; either before the Union 
or sihce the Union, and he meant briefly to canvass both. It was his 
intention, in the first place, to canvass as briefly as he ,cou1d, consist- 
ently with a full view of the subject, what title England had, before 
the Union, to consider Ireland as a subordinate province, — as a limb of 
this empire, and not as another and distinct country subject to the same 
King, but totally independent of the Legislature of Great Britain. On 
this subject he should be as brief as possible, for it was quite clear that 
no man ever rose to address a more unwilling auditory. His first 
sentence had been interrupted in a manner which, in a case of this kind, 
he might almost style indecent But he had a great and important 
duty to perform ; and he thought he was obeying the call of nature, of 
country, and of posterity, in calling upon them to replace Ireland in 
the situation in which she stood before he was born — namely, an inde- 
pendent nation, with an independent legislature to take care of her own 
interests. He knew he was asking those he addressed to give up the 
reins of power — to give up dominion — to give up the pride of power 
and dominion — a task infinitely more difficult than giving up the minor 
interests which happen to be involved in their possession. 

Knowing the unfevourable auditory he had to address, he would pass 
as speedily as he could over these preliminary topics, to dwell at greater 
length upon matters not so likely to encounter the prejudices, and per- 
haps the resentment, of those who heard him. There were not many 
individuals who were aware that only 220 years have elapsed since Ire- 
land was first recognised as a portion of the dominions of the Crown of 
Great Britain. It was in the year 1614, and not earlier, that the distinc- 
tion between Irishmen and English subjects — between ** Irish enemies," 
as the law considered them, and '* English subjects" — was put an end to. 
Down to the year 1614, two distinct independent nations were recognised 
in Ireland. Then it was that, for the first time, the power of the King 
of Great Britain — the King of England and Scotland — was generally 
recognised in Ireland. No title of subjection was. acquired hy battle; 
previously or since — no right of conquest — nothing that the jurists and 
writers upon international law would consider as giving any claim to 
England to say that there had been submission on the part of the Irish 
people as subjects, and, above all, no recognition of them as being sub- 
jects. As he was not speaking for the present hour, or addressing the 
House merely for the present passing occasion, he felt bound to lay 
his foundations broad, distinct, and, as he thought, irreversible,^- 
bound to have recourse to some ancient documents, to prove the per- 
fect accuracy of his statement, that there was neither a submission, nor 
a recognition as subjects of the people of Ireland. 

The first document which he proposed to read was of the early date 
of 1^46, in the reign of Henry III., when a number of the Irish people 
applied to have extended to their country the benefits of British laws 
and the British constitution, and to be recognised as subjects of the 
Crown. The King issued his mandate under the Great Seal, command-', 
ing the. English barons, opposing the prayer of the people's application, 
to permit the extension to Ireland of the operation of the British laws. 
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Th$t ffMftt English I0itl«tt fouikd it nn>TQ for their immediata mtttest tt^at « free 
course should be lefl to their oppressions — that many of those whose lands they co- 
yeted should he cousidered as aliens — that they should be furnished for their petty 
irars by arbitrary exactions — and in their rapines and massacres be freed from the 
terrors of a rigidly impartial and severe tribunal. They bad the opportunities of 
inaking such representations as they pleased to the Court of England, and such de- 
scriptions of the temper and dispositions of the Irish as might serve their own pm« 
poses most effectually. They thus succeeded in rendering the mandate ineffectual. 

The second document to which he must refer, went still further to illus- 
trate this portion of his case. He alluded to an oflTer made by the 
people of Ireland to K.ing Edward I., in the year 1278, to contribute 
uo less 9. sum than 8000 marks to the exig:encies of the state, if they 
were aQbrded the enjoyment of the English laws. In this instance, as 
in the preceding case, the King issued his mandate, setting forth that — 

Whereas the community of Ireland have made to us a tender of SOOO marks, on 
condition that we grant to them the laws of England, to be used in the aforesaid 
land, we will you to know that, inasmuch as the laws used by the Irish are hateful 
to God, and repugnant to aU justice — and having held diligent conference and full 
deliberation with our council on this matter, it seems sufficiently expedient to us and 
tp our council, tQ grant to them the English laws, provided always that the general 
consent of our people, or at least of the prelates and nobles of that land, well affected 
to us, shall uniformly concur in this behalf. We therefore command you that, having 
entered into treaty with those Irish people, and examined diligently into the wills of 
OUT commons, prelates, and nobles, well affected to us in this behalf; and having 
agreed bettfeen you on the highest tine of money that you can obtain to be paid us 
on this account, you do, with the consent of all, or, at least, with the greater and 
sounder part aforesaid, piake such a composition with the said people in the premises, 
as you shall judge in your diligence to be most expedient for our honour and interest ; 
provided, however, that the^e people should hold in readiness a body of good and 
stput footmen, amounting to such a number as you shall agree upon with them, lor 
ot^e fi^^n only, to repair tq us when we shall think fit to demand them. 

And the historian says, — 

Here we see the just and honourable disposition of Edward, notwithstanding his at- 
tention to make this incident subservient to his affairs. But his wisdom and rectitude 
were fatally counteracted, and by those who should have ran foremost in the prose- 
cution of a measure which would have prevented the calamities of ages, and which 
was obviously calculated for the pacification and effectual improvement of their 
country ; but it would have circumscribed their rapacious views, and controlled their 
violence ai^d oppression. 

Again » however, wero the dispositions of the people frustrated and 
defeated ; and again, as formerly, were they refused that which they had 
soHpited. lie next must refer, in illustration of his views, to a docu- 
ment recording a similar application made to King Richard II. through 
X^ord Thomas of Lanci^ster, but which received a similar refiisal. Such 
also in the reign qf Henry VIII. was the fate of an application, having 
ib^ same obQect, and ma(]e to Lord Deputy Grey and Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester. Th? policy of the British subjects in Ireland at these periods 
lyas elicited t>y the next document, which was issued in the year I5S4, 
when the death of t))e El^rl of Desmond was supposed to afford a fit- 
ting opportuiii^y for the renewal, with some prospect of success, of the 
application so frequendy and fruitlessly made. But Elizabeth and her 
councillors ihpqght otherwise. 

Sliould we exert ouraelve* (said they) in reducing this country to order and 
civUihr, it must soon acquire power and riches* The inhabitants will be thus alienated 
from JSngland ; they wiU cast themselves into the arms of some foreign power, or, 
perhaps, erect themselves into an independent and separate state. Let us rather 
connive at their disorders; for a weak and disorderly people never can attempt to 
4ataeh themaelv^ from the Crown of lipglaad. 

The Queen and her cQonciilors were aware of tbe benefit to Ireland 
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wMch weald arise ftom the operatioti of the Just laws of the connlry ; 
but the British subjects In Ireland were apprehensive that their appli- 
cations would ijiake Ireland too aix(mg% while it was their policy to keep 
ber as weak as possible — a couf se of policy followed with as unrelenting 
a perseveranoet and which is as much alive in the present day, as in the 
reign of Elizabeth* [*' Hear, hMr/' from some of the Irish Members.] 

Such was the state pf things up to the reign of James I.» when there still 
prevailed an amiiety on the part of the people of Inland to be governed 
by Brittah instead of their own laws ; and on the part of the Qovem- 
ment, that aniiety was met by a constant resistance and refusal of com- 
pliance, proving to the last that, during the whole period^ no title bad 
been raised by subjugation, no acknowledgment had been made of the 
Irish people as subjects of the Crown» notwithstanding a disposition o^ 
the part of the people to submit " with order and civility," as subjects 
of a distinct and separate country ; for during a great portion of this 
time a Parliament was actually sitting in Ireland. It might, then, be 
asked, why were these anxious applications redised? His answer was* 
because the object of the English settlers in Ireland was plunder, spo- 
liation, and robbery — an object which would have been defeated* if the 
wishes of the Irish population had met with compliance. [Hear, hear.] 
He thought he should be able to show that during these centuries, the 
strong disposition was to allow individuals to grasp by degrees the pro- 
perty of the people of Ireland ; and the wealth of that nation was ever 
an object of cupidity ; and most unjust and unfair means were taken 
to secure it, with an atrocity which he should, before he concluded, en- 
deavour to describe. He had already shown that the disposition ^f 
the Irish people had been to become subjects of Great Britain, aad tha( 
of the ruling powers to prevent them from becoming so. The amalga- 
mation of the countries under one government was produced by crio^es 
at which human feelings must be struck with horror. [Loud cries of 
" Hear, hear.''] The powerful were eet up and supported against the 
weak — the O'Donnells against the O'Neills — the illegitimate sons 
agsinst the legitimate son of O'Neill, [hear] and the entire county 
of Tyrone was invaded, aud yielded to the former, on the alleged ground 
that it had been forfeited* It was by this cruel policy, to which he was 
painfully bound to allude, that by degrees an inroad was made upon 
the property of the Irish national inhabitants, and by these means the 
entire rule of the country was attained, not by warfare, battles, or sub- 
jugation, but by the most horrible cruelties ever inflicted by one class 
upon another portion of a community. The history of the Spaniards 
in South America was moderate in the extreme compared with the 
crimes perpetrated in Ireland during the reigns of Elizabeth and of 
James I. [Hear, hear.] He relied for his aulhoriiy in these respeota, 
not upon the Catholics, but the writers of the then ascendency party ; 
and he hesitated not to charge these periods of the history of Ireland 
as marked with the greatest crimes and atrocities that ever disgraced 
a nation. [" Hear, hear/' from » portion of the Irish Members.] In 
the year 1577, the narratiw of the bonible maaaacre of upwards of one 
hundred of the Irish gentry invited on pubhc faith, and under the pro- 
tection of the government, to a fl&te, was fully described in Morrisson's 
•• History of Ireland.*' 

The Loffdi of Conaaught «nd (yBouilae maiSe a eompoMtion for thwr lasdi with 
SirNu^aUtMalhyigovenwref tbe|^r0ri9€e;TlMKiathqrwei«coi^ «Im 
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Queen so large a rent, and such sennces, both of labourers to ^oikfor tbeoceaiioW of 
fortifying^, and of horse and fbot to serve upon occasion of war, that their winds 
seemed not yet to be alienated to their wonted awe and. reverence to the Crown of 
England. Yet, in that same year, an horrible massacre was committed by the Eng- 
lish at MuUoghmaston, on some hundreds, of the most peaceable of the Irish gentry^ 
invited thither on the public fai^h, and under the protection of Government. 

This massacre is thus described by the Irish annalists — 

The English published a proclamation, inviting all the well-afi^cted Irish to an 
int«rview on the Ratbmore, at MuUo^hmaston, engaging them, at the same time, for 
their security, and that np evil was mtended. In consequence, of this engagement 
the well-affected came, and soon after they were assembled, they found themselves 
surrounded by three or four lines of English and Irish horse and foot, completely 
accoutred, by whom they were ungenerously attacked, and cut to pieces, and not a 
single man escaped. 

The Hon. and Learned Member also read a long extract from Borlase, 
descriptive of the destruction of the garrison of Smerwick, in Kerry, 
in 1583, which having — 

Surrendered upon mercy to Lord Deputy Qray; he ordered upwards of . 700 of 
them to be put to the sword or hanged | repeated complaints were made of the 
inhuniian rigour practised by this deputy and his officers ; the queen was assured that 
he tyrannized with such barbarity, that little was left in Ireland for her Majesty to 
reign over, but ashes and dead carcases. The mode of accomplishing the destruction 
of the garrison of Smerwick is described thus :— '' Wingfield was commissioned to 
disarm them, and when this service was performed, an English company was sent 
into the fort, and the entire was butchered in cold blood ; nor is it without pain we 
find a service so horrid and detestable committed to Sir Walter Raleigh, for which, 
and other such exploits, he hjeid 40,000 acres of lands bestowed on him in the county 
of Cork, which he afterwards sold to Richard, first Earl of Cork." 

By the destruction in the same year of O'Neill and his wife and family, 
a great portion of the lands of the counties of Down and Louth were 
usurped. 

Walter, Earl of Essex, on the conclusion of a peace, invited Bryan 0*Niall, of 
Glaneboy, with a great number of his relations, to an entertainment, where they lived 
in great harmony, making good cheer for three days and nights, when on a sudden 
O'Niall was surprised ydS\ an arrest, together with his brother and wife, by the Karl's 
order. His friends were put to the sword before his face, nor were the women and 
children spared ; he was himself, with his brother and wife, sent to Dublin, where 
they were cut in quarters. This increased the disaffection, and produced the detesta- 
tion of all the Irish ; for this chieftain of Glaneboy was the senior of his family ; and 
as he had been universally esteemed, so he was now as universally regretted. 

In the same manner the county of Monaghan was secured in the year 
1590. 

About this year died M^Mahon, chieftain of Monaghan, who, in his life time, had sur- 
rendered his country into her Majesty's hands, and received a re-grant thereof, under 
the broad seol of England, to him and his heirs male, and in default of such to his bro- 
ther, Hugh Roe M'Mahon, with the other remainders, and this man dying without issue 
male, his said brother came up to the state that he might be settled in bis inheritence, 
hoping to be cotmtenanced and cherished as her Majesty's patentee* But he found he 
coidd not be admitted till he promised 600 cows (for such, and no other were the bribes). 
He was afterwards imprisoned for failing in part of the payment, and in a few days en- 
larg«>d, with promise that the Lord Deputy himself would go and settle him in his coun- 
try uf Monaghan ; whither his Lordship took his journey shortly after with M'Mahon 
in his company. At their first arrival, the gentleman was clapped into bolts ; in two 
d^s after he was indicted, arraigned, and executed at his own door; all done by such 
officers as the deputy carried wim him for that purpose from Dublin. The treason 
for which he was condemned was, because two years before he, pretending a rent due 
to him out of Fearney, levied forces and made a distress for the same, which, in the 
English law (adds my author), may. perhaps be treason, but in that country, never 
before subject to law, it was thought no rare thing nor great ofienoe. The marshal) 
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Sir Henry Bagnal, had part of th« country ; s CofiUiii HontfliHrtr VM m«4e wimdial 
of it, aini got M'Malion'a chief house and part of the land ; and to divera other anwll 
portions were assigned ; and it is said that these men were all the contriTors of his 
death, and that ^ery one was paid something for his share. 

The further progress which was made towards the entire dominion of 
Ireland was made and sustained by crimes of the highest magnitude,' 
leading to the complete devastation of property. It was painful and 
melancholy to have to state these facts, but he was firmly convinced that 
it was his duty to bring them forward in this part of his address, in 
order that he might thereby establish some degree of favour in the 
minds of those he addressed for the motion with which it was his in- 
tention to. conclude. From the year 1582 to 1590 this system prevailed, 
and the consequent distress was at once horrible to contemplate and 
appalling to witness. [Hear.] Morrisson, in his history, stated that 
Sir Arthur Chichester himself witnessed the spectacle of three children 
of very tender years feeding upon the flesh of their dead parents. The 
dead lay on the road sides, with their mouths quite gpreen, from having 
fed upon nothing but nettles and wild herbs ; and the computed number 
of those who died from starvation in one district, within a very few 
months, exceeded 3,000 persons. Thus it was that the spirit of the 
Irish chieftains was completely broken. Spenser had also made the 
following statement : — 

Notwithstanding that the same was a most rich and plentiful country, full of com 
and cattle, yet, ere one year and a half, they were brought to such wretchedness, aa 
that any strong heart would rue the same. Out of every corner of the woods and 
glens they came creeping forth upon their, hands, for their legs could not bear them ; 
they looked like anatomies of dvath ; they spoke like ghosts crying out of their graves ; 
they did eat the dead carrions, — ^happy were they could they find them ; yea, and one 
another soon after, insomuch as the very carcases they spared not to scrape out of 
their graves ; and if they found a plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, there they flocked 
as to a feast, (for the time, yet not able to continue there withal,) that in short space 
there was none left, and a moat populous and plentiful country iuddenly left almost 
void of man and beast. 

Lombard, another writer on Irish history, tells us — 

After Desmond's death, and the entire suppression of the rebeUion, unheard^yf cru- 
elties were committed on the provincials of Monster bv theEngliah commander. Great 
companies of these provindala, men, women, and children, were often forced into 
castles and other houses, which were then set on fire, and if any of them attempted to 
escape from the flames, they were shot or stabbed by the soldiers who guarded them; 
It was a diversion to these monsters to take up infants on the point of their spears, and 
whirl them about in their agony, apologising for their cruelty by saying, that *< if they 
8ufi[ered them to grow to live up they would become rebels.*' Buny of their women 
were found hanging on trees, with their children at their breasts, strangled with the 
mother's hair! 

He rejoiced in the possession of these documents, as they enabled him 
to show the House how ignorant it was generally of the woes and mis- 
fortunes of the people of Ireland, and of the great crimes which had been 
perpetrated towards that country. The Honourable and Liearned Member 
agaiii referred to, and read at length, an extract firom Morrisson's 
*' History/* stating that feuds and assassination were encouraged during 
Lord Mountjoy's dominion. 

I have, it seems, made (saya Lord Mountjoy) some of the subjects already reclaimed 
and in these times suspected, put themselves m blood already ; for, even now, I hear 
that Lord Mountgarretf s sons have killed some of Lord ' Clonclare's and some of 
Tyrrell's followers, since I contested with their father about somewhat I heard 
au^picioua of them ..About this time (says he) Nugent came'tp make his sub- 
mission to the President, by whom he was told that, as his chme and offences were 
extraordinary, he could not hope for pardon unless he would deserve it by some ex- 
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iraordiKiary senrieetf, wliifih, laid tbe Pfemdmit, if you will peiibtni, you fliay dannra 
not only pardon for yoar &ult8 committed heretofore, but aleo iom« store of erowut to 
relieve your wants hereafter. Nugent, who was vaKant and daring, and in whom the 
rebels reposed great confidence, presently promised not to be wanting in anything that 
one man could accomplish ; and, in private, made an offi>|r to the President that, if h^ 
might be well recompensed, he would ruin, within a short time, James Fitzthomas,th« 
then reputed Earl of Desmond, or his brother John. But the President, having be- 
fore contrived a plot for James, gave him in charge to undertake his brother John. 
Accordingly, some few days after, Nugent, in riding in company with John Fitsthemas 
and one Mr. Goppinger, permitted this great captain to ride a little before himi 
minding (his back being turned) to shoot him through with his pistol, which, for the 
pur(X)8e, was well charged with two balls. The opportunity offered — the pistol 
bent — both heart and hand ready to do the deed, when Goppinger, at that instant, 
snatched the pistol from him, crying *' treason ;*' wherewith John Fitsthomas turn- 
ing himself about, perceived his intent. Nugent thinking to escape by the goodness 
of his horse, spurred hard : th^ horse stumbled, and he was taken ; and the next dav, 
after examination and confestdon of his intent, hanged. In his examination he freely 
confessed the whole intent, which was, to have despatched John Fitzthomas, and im- 
mediately after to have posted to his brother James, to carry the first news thereof, in- 
tending to call him aside, and in a secret manner to relate the particulars of his 
brother's murder, and then to execute as much upon him also. 

Were these tKe kindly feelings — these the acts that gave authority to 
any nation to encroach on Irish independence ? He felt it exceedingly 
unpleasant to be forced to refer to such documents, but he did it to 
show that no title could have been gained for England by battle or 
conquest, eilher by submission on the one side, or recognition on the 
other. It was to this part of Irish history that he had chosen to refer, 
because it could not be made a question between oue religion and 
another* He went into this detail, as he intended to make it a basis 
for future argument, to show that England had no charter to the 
obedience of Ireland, unless it were founded on the brief outline of 
crimes by which this illegitimate power had been first attained. He 
had considered in his own mind whether he should bring such an argu^ 
ment forward at all ; but after an attentive examination of the reasons 
that suggested themselves,' the impression remained that England and 
Ireland ought both to know what the nature of the connexion, the origi- 
nal connexion, was. ['^ Hear,'' from a portion of the Irish Members.] 

He would pass to the period of 1633. [Hear, hear.] From that 
period the connexion between England and Ireland had become part 
of our domestic history. They then existed as two nations with one 
sovereign. Many and many a crime was then committed, but that was 
part of our domestic history. The history of the reign of James I. was 
one of rapine, duplicity, and wretchedness, but that was part of our 
domestic history. The conduct of Stratford, his tyranny and misrule, 
vvhich at last proved fatal to himself and to the master who sent him 
[hear, hear], was a part of our domestic history. The continued progress 
of misrule — the crimes committed by the Duke of York, afterwards 
James II., and the thousands of acres which he took from the men who 
had bled for his father [hear, hear] — all these things were also a part of 
our domestic history. Without dwelling on Poyning's law, whose pro- 
visions had four times been repealed, and as many times re-enacted, he 
would assert that what he had said fully proved that Ireland had not 
been a subordinate, but, for the whole period through which he had 
rapidly gone, a separate and distinct nation, with a separate sovereignty. 
[" Hear, hear," from the Irish Members.) This right of Ireland to a 
separate Legislature had never been affected ; it had continued to tb^ 
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year lt78-=^h% lote^l tb dwell upon that year. [Hear, hear.] The d^libe^ 
Nations of the Legislature had indeed been, previous to that time, some- 
times fettered by the authority which had been interposed, and unjustly 
coBtrolled [hear, hear] by reason of the weakness of Ireland ; and the 
interference of the Parliament of England was, and was recognised to 
be, an act of usurpation. [Hear, hear.] But in the year to which he 
had referred, opportunity was given to the resources of Ireland to deve- 
lop themselves, for the wealth of Ireland — and the remark had been 
made as far back as the time of Edward I. — the wealth of Ireland had 
followed the growth of Irish independence. [Hear, hear.] Now what 
was the result of that beneficial step to which he had alluded ? The trade 
of Ireland, thanks to the combined efforts of the Irish people, and the effect 
of the consolidation of Irish power, was thrown open. This was the effect 
of a popular influence prevailing in the councils of two great nations, each 
of whom had much to give, and each much to receive. [Hear, hear.] 
The freedom of trade necessarily followed an increase of power given to 
the people. But this formed only one feature of the principle thus sur- 
rendered. In 1782 Ireland worked out this principle [hear] — the prin- 
ciple of a full legislative and judicial independence. Never was there 
a revolution so glorious, so ennobling to the persons who achieved it. 
There was not a crime, there was not a stain, not a spot upon it [loud 
cheers from the Irish Members] ; it was the work of the most perfect 
patriotism [renewed cheering], unpolluted by the admixture of any de- 
grading or deleterious matter whatsoever. [Loud cries of ** Hear.'*] 
He held in his hand the King's message — the message, it should be re- 
collected, of a King of Ireland to an Irish Parliament, which was deli- 
vered on the 16th of April, 1782. In this message his Majesty stated 
tp each of the Ileuses of Parliament, ** that being concerned to find 
discontents and jealousies prevailing amongst his loyal subjects in Ire- 
land, he earnestly recommended to the House to take the same into 
their most serious consideration, in order to such a final adjustment as 
would give mutual satisfaction to both kingdoms." Here, at least, 
there was no act of rebellion ; let Honourable Gentlemen recollect what 
the Irish people had been contending for — to be considered as a separate 
people : and let them then consider what must be their feelings when 
they found the power of legislating conceded to them, and that without 
reserve, by princes, peers, prelates, and people. [Hear, hear.] Many 
and many an unjust usurpation had been committed on their rights, and 
among these might be placed foremost the appellate jurisdiction from the 
courts of Ireland to thoseof Westminster-hall. It was a fine thing,indeed, 
to tell the poor Irish peasant that he might look for redress from injustice 
committed in his own country to the equity of an appellate jurisdiction 
sitting at Westminster. This formed one of the principal grievances of 
Ireland, and had been felt to be one of the principal barriers to the indul- 
gence of the feeling of complete national independence. He had read 
th^ l^iqg's message ; he would now read their unanimous answer, 
[]l«oud espies of " IJear."] The Minister would have introduced altera- 
tions ]n the wording of the reply, but so strong was the prevailing feel- 
ing in th0 House, that he did not dare to press his amendment, and in- 
terfere with the address. T)us address was moved by Henry Grattan. 
[Juoud cheers.] The address contained these expressions : — 

£ncoar<igpd by Sis Majesty's Royal interposition, we beg leave^ vritXi all duty and 
affection, tq lay before His Majesty the cause of our discontents and jealousies ; to 
assure His Majesty that his subjects of Ireland are a free people ; that the crowu 
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of Ireland is tin imperial ci'own, insefMurably anneseed to the ertmn of Orea^ 
Brilain, on which connexion the interests and happiness .of both coantries essenti- 
tdW depend, but that the kingdom of Ireland is a distinct kingdom, p^ Hear,*' from 
the Irish Members], with a Parliament of her own, the sole Legislature thereof; 
to assure His Majesty that we humbly conceive that in this right the very essence 
of our liberty exists [cheers], — ^a right which we, on the part of all the peo)»le of 
Ireland do claim as their birthright [renewed cheering], and which we canmofe 
yield but with our lives. [Hear, hear.] 

. Let Gentleman mark the tone of this address. He would defy the 
congregated world (he spoke it advisedly) to prove that in any one 
instance, any contradiction to these sentiments had been promulgated 
by the Irish people. These sentiments were not unknown or unavowed ; 
he had thrown away a hundred such documents, (and he was glad he 
had done so, for they would only have wearied the House,) and, he 
repeated, he would defy any one to prove that in one single instance 
these sentiments had been repudiated. [Hear, hear.] The address 
which embodied these sentiments came from the Irish gentry, and the 
leaders of Protestant families. Oh, there was many and many a name 
among them, which was then regarded with affection, and now lived in 
the recollection of the Irish people. [Hear.] Many and many a man 
dwelt with pride and exultation on the circumstance that his father or 
his grandfather had voted for this address. [Hear.] He had known 
this recollection soflen the violence of political animosity,— he had 
known much forgiven to the descendants of that band of patriots. The 
liberty of. Ireland was nobly asserted; they had not forfeited it, they 
had not given it up ; it was their charter then, it was their charter now 
[loud cheering], and it could no more be blotted out of their recollec- 
tion than it could out of their affections. [Hear, hear.] 

The proceedings which followed this manifesto were a compact be-, 
tween the English and Irish Parliament. The English Parliament passed 
an act giving up any right of interference .with the internal affairs of 
Ireland, and the Irish Parliament denied that such right ever existed* 
Those who denied this were bound to make out the contrary. He threw 
the burden of proving that part of his case upon them, though he did 
not mean to leave it there. [A laugh.] But of that anon. Those 
were alive who had seen that liberty, thus asserted, wrested from the 
Irish people ; he was one who survived to tell it [hear] ; but if he did 
not look for a time when it might be recovered while he was alive, his 
existence would not be worth preserving. [Cheers.] The struggle for 
its recovery did not depend upon him ; whether he abandoned it or not 
would be immaterial to its eventual success. [Cheers.] 

He would now proceed to the second portion of his argument, first 
protesting that he had thrown on others the burden of proving what broke' 
up the final adjustment recommended in His Majesty's message. The 
independence of Ireland was obscured, butitwas not lost. The poet said^- 

''* For forms of government let fools contest- 
Whatever is best administered is best." 

That might be his opinion : he did not agree with him. A bad go- 
vernment could not be well administered. On this principle it might 
be well to show the effects produced on the internal condition of Ire* 
land during the continuance of her independence. He could prove 
from documents, which had not been manufactured for the occasion, 
[a laugh] — ^he understood that certain returns to prove the pros- 
perity of Ireland were in the course of being drawn up, as if its 
welfare could be conjured up by a series of arithmetical calculations — 

^^ Gentle dulness ever loves a joke." 
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be could show from these documents what had been the effects of Irish 
independence on Ireland. Let htm, by the way, remind Hon. Gentle- 
men that this experiment of legislative independence had been made 
under the most unfavourable circumstances — that it was not tried under 
a reformed or a popular Parliament. [Hear, hear.] Forty boroughs 
had been created in a single day, and thus the Parliament was not the 
Parliament of a whole nation, but only half of it. No circumstances, 
therefore could be more unfavourable for the experiment. But it was 
the Parliament of Ireland. [Cheers.] It had its crimes and its cor- 
ruptions, but it had also its examples of excellent virtue. It sometimes 
left the Minister in a minority, and thus some check was given to Minis- 
terial profligacy. If it was not altogether insensible to corruption, 
at any rate, it did not receive court favours. It was not guilty of such 
excesses as marked the conduct of the English Parliament. It never 
voted in favour of the expedition to Walcheren. [Hear, hear.] It did 
not imitate the English Parliament when they outvoted the multiplica- 
tion-table [a laugh], — ^they never voted that a II, note and a shilling 
were equal to a guinea, when on going outside the door of the house a 
man might get 27«. for every guinea he had. They had inBhitely more 
independence than the English Parliament. This they showed on the 
Regency question, when the English Houses of Lords and Commons 
-voted Mr. Pitt official regent, which was in reality the effect of the bill 
they passed. In Ireland, on the contrary, they held that he who was 
entitled to the Crown, if of full age, when the body of his predecessor 
was dead, was also entitled to assume the authority of regent when the 
mind of the living body was masterless. He saw a note being taken 
of that ; he wished the Honourable Gentleman joy of it. [Hear, hear.] 
When the mind was dead, of what use was the carcase ? He who in 
Ireland was Regent in effect, was also Regent dejure. That occasion 
led to the first instance of English meddling with the executive power, 
and with the executive power lodged in bands determined to retain it, 
the termination of that question was easily effected indeed. [Hear, hear.} 
Another topic was furnished him by absentees. [Hear.] The resi- 
dence of the gentry of Ireland was one ingredient in its prosperity. 
When Ireland was prosperous, they were to be found there. That Ire- 
land had been prosperous, he should now proceed to prove. He con- 
sidered himself standing there as counsel for the Irish people, and the 
first witness he would summon was Lord Clare. [Hear.] The Hon. 
and Learned Member proceeded to read with great rapidity the state- 
ment of Lord Clare, that Ireland had advanced, between the years 1782 
and 1798, in cultivation, in agriculture, and in manufactures. The 
Honourable Member proceeded. Lord Clare was a Chancellor in his 
day ; there was another Chancellor to whose opinions he should refer 
in corroboration of the prosperity of Ireland. The Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman here read the following passage : — 

As a little island, with a populatioa of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 of people, hardy; 
gallant, and enthusiastic ; possessed of all the means of civilisation, a^cuUure, and 
commerce, well pursued and understood ; a constitution fully recoirnued and esta- 
blished ; her revenues, her trade, her manufactures, thriving beyoud the hope' or ex- 
ample of any other country of her extent ; within these few years advancmg with 
a rapidity astonishing even . to herself ; not complaining of deficiency in any of 
these respects, but enjoying and acknowledging her prosperity ; — she is called on to 
surrender them all to the control— of whom ? la it to a g^at and powerful continent, 
to whom Nature intended h«r as an appendage ?-^ a mighty people, totally occeed" 
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kig Het in all eakulation ' of tetriiory or 'poprdsHon ? No $ bal to ttoftier iB^ppiff 
little island, placed beside her in \ht bosom of the Atlantic, of little mon than doiihkl 
her territory and population^ and possessing resources not nearly so superior to hec 
wants ; and this, too, an island that has grown great, and prosperous, and happy, by 
flie very same advantages which Ireland enjoys — a free and independent Constltu- 
tioQ^ and the protection of a domestic snperintendfittt Parliament* 

^ This was the opinion of Lord Chancellor Pliinket, Here we had 
a. living Chancellor following the dead, the testimony of the one 
following and corroborating the other. There was also another au- 
thority on his side. H^ was a Chancellor too, but a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, — Mr. Pitt. That gentleman, in the debate on the 
Union, referring to Mr. Foster's account, stated that the imports of 
Irish produce into England amounted to 2,500,000Z, in value, nearly 
all of which passed duty free, while Ireland raised a revenue from the 
million of exports which England sent for the Irish market. It ap- 
peared, according to the same authority, that from 1782 to 1797, the 
produce of Ireland had greatly increased, and that in 1797 the value of 
linens exported was 3,000,0007., and that between 2,000,000/. and 
3,000,000/. was exported in cattle and corn. Here was Mr. Pitt's de- 
scription taken from Mr. Foster's account, although his object was to 
destroy the independence of Ireland. He was an adverse witness, and 
his testimony was therefore the more valuable. But he had yet ano- 
ther, whose depositions would be very favourably received by a part of 
that House. That witness was Lord Grey ; and let it be observed that 
it was the Lord Grey of 1834, who asserted the principles to which he 
was about to refer. [Hear, hear.] 

He had been taunted with the prosperity of Scotland under its union 
with England, and this is what he said : — 

In truth, for a period of more than forty years after the Union, Scotland exhibited 
no proofs of increased industry and of rising wealth ; till after 1748 there was no 
sensible advance of her commerce. Several of her manufactures were not established 
till sixty years after the Union, and her principfU branch of nianufattuk« was not Set 
up, I believe, till 1781. The abolition of the heritable jurisdictions was the first great 
measure that gave an impulse to the spirit of improvement in Scotland. Slince that 
time the prosperity of Scotland has been considerable, but certainly not so great as 
that of Ireland has been within the same period. 

I defy any man to lay his hand upon his heartj and say that he believes the peojdfe 
of Ireland are sincerely in favour of this measure. We are to yec^ive 1<H) Irish Mem* 
hers into the House of Commons, and these, the Right Honourable Gentleman sayS) 
will be sufficient to express the will, and support the interests, of the Imh nation. By 
the vote of these, the Union would have been rejected; for almost all the Members 
for the counties and towns by which they are to bfe chosen, keenly oppose it. We 
have no right to discuss this question, unless it be proved to us that the passing of 
these Resolutions will be agreeable to the great body of the Irish natloii. 

There, then, was the testimony of Lord Glare, Lotd Wnnket, Mi*. 
Pitt, and Lord Grey, all bearhig witness to the effects of the itidepeti^ 
dence of Ireland on her internal profeperity. But thete was another 
document he possessed, which he derived from thfe tiefcoiints relating 
to the commerce of Ireland, which had been drawn up on the motion 
of the Honourable Member for Cambridge, He would show that the 
consumption of Ireland had increased considerably above that of £ng« 
land in the same time. He would take these articles, — tea, sugar, 
tobacco, coffee, and wine. Within this period, from 1782 to 1797, th0 
consumption of tea in Ireland had increased 84 per cent, while in Eng<» 
]and it only had increased 45 per cent. ; that of tobacco had increased 
100 per cent, and in England but 4&» Tite eoBsanKption 6f ^i«ie Imd 
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hiereafied in Treland 74 per cent. ; in England 32 ; while the inoeased 
use of coffee in Ireland was proved by figares stating the increase at 
600 per cent, England being lefl with an addition of only 75. These 
were evidences of the increase of prosperity, and he conld not be siis^ 
pected of preparing these proofs. [Hear.] Tliey proved this fact com* 
pletely^ the considerable extent in Ireland of the use of the luxnrtes of 
life daring this period. 

He would now advert to another topic, although he confessed that it 
would be at least equally pleasing to him to dwell upon the eflfects of 
legislative independence in Ireland. There was not a man in Ireland 
who did not know that not a particle of that independence hacl ever been 
surrendjBred. [Cheers from the Irish Members.] He was a young 
man in 1782 ; he had seen Ireland expand, he had witnessed her decay, 
and he only wished to live to see her revive. [Cheers.] Let not 
Honourable Members show him an act of Parliament. There might be 
an act of Parliament to confer the crown of these realms on I^ouis 
Philippe, but we should not be the less bound to resist it to the death 
[hear, hear], not merely for the tyranny he would exercise, but for 
the principle. If the people, indeed, chose to do it, they would have 
both the power and the right, but a Parliament was not competent to 
such an act. On the part of the people of Ireland he protested against 
the competency of a Parliament to efibct so violent a change. [" Hear," 
from the Irish Opposition Members.] A Legislature had, indeed, power 
to make laws, but not Legislatures. The French Chamber of Deputies 
had not the power to tax the people of England, although one hundred 
English members might take their seats in the* Chamber, nor would 
the English Parliament have had a right to tax the people of France on 
the same conditions. The principle was the same when applied to Ire- 
land. Geoi:ge III. was King of France, as well as Ireland. He bore 
the title ; there was not the least difference between the circumstances. 
The treaty of 1782, such he would call it, was unviolated by anything 
that had the sanction of regular authority. But on this question he did 
not wholly depend on his own general views, or on the deductions he 
made from general principles. In support of his argument he would 
quote a writer who was a great authority with the Whigs-^-Mr. Locke, 
The Honourable Member here read the following passage : — . 

The Legislature cannot transfer the power of malcing laws into other hands, for it 
being but a delegated power from the people, they who have it cannot pass it over to 
others. The people alone can appoint the form of the commonwealth — ^which is by 
oonsiitttting the legi«Utive--- and appointing in whose bands that shall be; and when 
the people shall have said we will submit and be governed by laws made by such 
men, and in such terms, nobody else can say other men shall make laws for them. 
The power of the legislature being derived from the people, by a positive voluntary 
grant and institution, can be tio other than what the positive grant conveyed — which 
being only to tnake laws-^and not to make legislators — ^the legislatme can have no 
power to transfer thair authority of making laws^— pr to place it in other hands* 

But Mr. Locke did not dispute the power residing in a Legis- 
lature to model itself. This, however, was Tery different from what 
had been done. He would quote another authority of acknowledged 
weight — ^the former Attorney-General of Ireland, Mr* Saurin. That 
gentleman asserted that if the Union were attempted- to be carried^ 
it might be resisted, but that the exhibition Of that resistance wonld 
be a mere question of pradence. He (Mr« O'Connell) assured the 
H0us^ that the people of Ireland Ivould wait ^ an opportunity te^ 
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recover their rights, . He-had therefore the. opinion of Locke in favour 
of the position for which he was contending. He was also supported 
by Attorney- General Saurin, who was made Attorney-General, not be- 
ibre he pronounced the speech from which he had just quoted, but five 
years afterwards. That learned gentleman never retracted the opinion 
which he then expressed ; and he would venture. to assert that Mr. Sau- 
rin was not the man to disavow or retract what he had once deliberatdy 
uttered, even if, as a reward for doing so, he had been promised the 
permission to quarter his family on the people, or to gorge his children 
with livings in the church, or with pluralities in the law. [Hear, hear.] 
He would now quote the opinion of another individual in support of iiis 
views on this subject. The words of this authority were as expressive, 
and as conclusive as they well could be. 

<' I warn you,'* said thh authority, <' that I deny the oompetenoe of the Irish 
Parliament to do this act. I warn you not to lay your hands on the Constitution 




you to take down my words. You were not elected for this purpose. You are 
.called upon to frame laws, and not to frame a legislation. You are not empowered 
to. transfer the. legislation of one country to that of another; and I solemnly warn 
you that, hy attempting to do so, you, in fact, are only performing an act which 
is a dissolution of your own Government, and resolving all society into its original 
elements. And mark me, I do not here state what may be called the doctrines of 
wise and sagacious men alone ; but I state the doctrines which are to be found 
inscribed in the very first records of your own Revolution of 1688, doctrines by 
which, and by which alone, the House of Hanover holds any title to the throne A 
the British empire. Would any one venture to assert that the King of England 
can transfer his Crown and the allegiance of his people to another sovereign ? 
No one would. And you, the Irish Parliament, are as competent to transfer the 
allegiance of the Irish people to the French nation as you are to transfer your 
powers to the British Parliament. If you attempt to do so, that attempt is an act 
of abdication. Yourselves you may extinguish and blot out, but the Irish Parlia- 
ment you cannot. That is a body which is enthroned on Irish ground alone ; its 
shrine is in Ireland, and in Ireland alone ; and as well might the wretched suicide, 
in the effort of destroying his body, think he had effectually annihilated and eictin- 
guished his soul, as you, the Irish House of Parliament, believe that, in assenting 
to this Act of Union, you had put an end to the Parliament of Ireland. Therefore, 
and for all these reasons, I warn you not to lay your hands on the sacred and invio- 
lable Constitution." 

And whose words were these ? — [hear.] They were the words of an- 
other Chancellor of Ireland, and where was the answer to it ? Oh, 
God! should he say it? In the bayonet and the horsewhip. And 
who was this Lord Chancellor, who could so strongly, so eloquently, 
urge the truth ? Who was he but the Lord Chancellor Plunket — 
[hear.] Who, having been made Attorney- General by the Tories, was 
made yet more by the Whigs, and having been induced to abdicate that 
office, was made first Master of the Rolls, then Chief Justice of the 
Common Fleas, but mind, never having retracted one word of his 
declaration against the Union, and, lastly. Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
And what authority had they to oppose to these two great men, 
Plunket and Saurin ? Saurin, wholly unimpeached in all his original 
integrity ; and Plunket as he was in the days of his uncontaminated 
political fame and constancy. Let them take Saurin in any way, either 
as a politician or as a lawyer, and he was completely unshakable and 
unshaken, and a fortunate thing was it that r Ireland could command 
from such an uncontaminated source the declaration that the Parliament 
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of Ireland '* is not dead but sleepeth." Mr. G rattan said on 6ne occH* 
sion that he had watched over its criadle and had followed it ia its grave. 
Oh ! that thie patriot who uttered that desponding sentiment, had lived 
to see the day when hopes might be entertained at no distant period of 
its resurrection, which would even yet be achieved, if Ireland weire but 
true to herself, and combined manfully to obtain -this act of justice. 

He repeated, that he denied the competence of Parliament to pass 
the Act of Union, and he implored the house to bear in ttimd how 
deeply engraved on the hearts of the people of Ireland, of Lords Grey 
and Plunket, and Attorney-General Saurin, must have been the con« 
viction that the act must in its nature be void. Earl Grey told the 
people of Ireland to wait for a fit opportunity to recover their rights ; 
and however hopeless he (Mr. 0*Connell) might have been on entering 
the House of being able to carry his motion, he did trust that the good 
sense of the House would convince them that the way to conciliate the 
affections of the Irish people was not by haughtily and by a triumphant 
majority rejecting his proposition for inquiry. 

The next assertion that he made was, that the Union was not an 
international contract; or admitting that it even had the colour or shape 
of a contract, he maintained that it was procured under circumstances 
which made it void. But he distinctly denied that the Act of Union 
possessed any of the characters of a contract. He knew that it bad 
been said *' that the Act of Union was a bargain, in respect of which 
Ireland got some consideration ; that some persons thought the con- 
sideration great, while others thought it small ! But it was not a 
question of much or little, the fact being that the Act of Union was a 
contract by which Ireland got something, and by which she was there- 
fore bound." He was ready to admit the obligatory nature of a con* 
tract with respect to those who were parties to it : they could not void 
with justice, yet there existed exceptions in every law. Afemme covert^ 
or a person deranged in intellect, could not make a valid contract, and 
those which were entered into by trustees for their own benefit were noi 
binding on the parties for whom they were trustees. He repeated, 
however, that the Union had not any appearance of a contract, and 
though it was not skilful in a man addressing a public assembly to pro- 
mise more than he could afterwards perform, yet he had no hesilation 
in declaring that, if an inquiry was granted him, he had materials to 
show that there never had been committed before such enormities as 
those by which the Union was brought about. He had already men- 
tioned some of the crimes perpetrated in the early periods of Irish 
history ; but he undertook to prove that atrocities equal in magnitude 
to those had been committed shortly previous to the Union, and that 
the chief means by which that act was consummated, were intimidation, 
bribery, corruption, treachery, and blood. He would show that rebel- 
lion was fomented, that divisions were kept up, that religion was dis- 
torted from its high and holy purposes, and perverted into an instrument 
of discord and assassination ; he would trace these calamities to the 
promoters of the Union, to effect which they set the Catholic against 
the Protestant, and the Protestant against the Catholic, and made the 
country one universal Bedlam, on purpose that they might assume the 
office of keeper, and turn it to their own profit and emolument. Could 
they then call the Union, effected by such means, a contract ? He 
should be obliged to detain- the House some time while he laid these 

c 
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facts before them ; but the subject was important, and it was fitting^ 
that the nature of the case of the advocates of the Repeal of the Union 
should be fully explained to the British Parliament and the British 
public. [Hear, hear.] Every species of taunt, contumely, and ridicule, 
had been thrown on them ; as base a press as ever existed had been 
furned against them ; and they who were only advocating the rights of 
their country had been made the objects of the bitterest calumny. He 
only said this, that he might, now appeal to universal Britain, through 
her representatives, to hear the real state of the case with respect to 
the object of the extinction of the Parliament of Ireland. His own con- 
viction was, that the object of that measure was to enable the British 
Government to obtain a complete control over the revenues of Ireland, 
Whether this was a wise speculation was another consideration, but 
that it was the speculation he entertained not the least doubt. He 
was aware of the formidable advantage he was giving the Right Hon. 
Secretary of the Colonies by this avowal. He knew what the Right 
Hon. Gentleman's estimate was of English generosity and Irish beggary; 
yet he had not the least doubt that he should be able to prove that 
the Union was brought about for the pbject he had mentioned. England 
had engaged in a most expensive war, and her debt amounted to 
420,000,000/. The debt of Ireland did not exceed 25,000,000/., even 
including that which she ought not to be called on to pay — the wages 
of her own sin. Yet Ireland was called on to hand over her resources 
to a nation by whom she had for centuries been treated with oppression. 
It was asserted by Mr. Pitt that " Ireland had always been treated with 
injustice and illiberality," and Junius said that ** Ireland had uniformly 
been plundered," and in these expressions might be found the history 
of Ireland for centuries. The British had uniformly checked the deve- 
lopment of her resources, paralysed her exertions, and ridiculed her pre- 
tensions to commerce. They had never made any concession to her 
which they had the power to withhold, or granted any favour without 
reluctance. AH the advantages which Ireland had obtained from Eng- 
land had been wrung from that country like drops of her heart's blood. 
Whose sentiments were these? The sentiments of Chief Justice Bushe. 
The House knew how he (Mr. O'Connell) would be taunted if he ven- 
tured to speak in the same strain ; yet how feeble was his language 
compared with the emphatic expression of Chief Justice Bushe? For 
twenty years that learned gentleman filled the office of Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ; he was afterwards made Lord Chief Justice ; and now let the 
House hear his description of the motives which actuated the promoters 
of the Union* (The Hon. Gentleman here read the following passage 
from a speech delivered in the Irish Parliament by Mr. Bushe) : — 

I strip this formidable measure of all its pretences and all its aggravations ; I look 
upon it nakedly and abstractedly, and I see nothing in it but one question — ^Will you 
give up the country? X forget for the moment the unprincipled. means by which it 
has been promoted ; I pass by for an instant the unseasonable moment at which it 
was introduced, and the contempt of Parliament upon which it is bottomed, and I look' 
upon it simply as England reclaiming, in a moment of your weakness, that dominion 
which you extorted from her in a moment of your virtue— a dominion which she uni* 
formly abused, which invariably oppressed and impoverished you, and from the eessa* 
tion of which you date all your prosperity. It is a measure which goes to degrade the 
country, by saying it is unworthy to govern itself, and to stultify the Parliament, by 
saying it is incapable of governing the country. It is the revival of the odious and 
absurd title of conquest ; it is the renewal of the abominable distinction between 
mother country and colony which lost America ; it ia th» denial of th« rights of 
nature to a gneat nation, from an intolerance of its prosperity. 
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This he (Mr. O'Connell) asserted was the real fact, and he called Jjotd 

Chief Justice Bushe to bear witness that England promoted the Union 

from intolerance of Irish prosperity. He would now proceed to quote 

an opinion of some importance, for it was his good fortune to be argtt^ 

ing this question, not only with the authority of Lord Clafe and Lord 

Chief Justice Bushe, but also with that of the present Prime Minister^ 

Earl Grey. He was not, therefore, supported by men of doubtful 

principles, but by the great lights of the country, whose unquestioned 

talents had raised them above their fellow-men. The Hon. Member here 

read the following quotation : — 

Twen^-seren countiefl h&ve petitioned against the measure. The petition from the 
cotinty of Down is signed by upwards of 17,000 respectable and independent nien| 
and all the others are in a similar proportion. Dublin petitioned under the Great 
Seal of the city, and each of the corporations in it followed the example. Drogheda 
petitioned against the Union, and almost every other town in the Idngdom, in like 
manner, testified its disapprobation. Those in favour of the measure, possessing great 
influence in the country, obtained a few counter-petitions ; yet though the petition 
from Down was signed by 17,000, the coimter-petition was signed only by 416« 
Though there were 707,000 who had signed petitions against the measure, the total 
number of those who declared themselves in favour of it did not exceed 3000, and 
many even of these only prayed that the measure might be discussed. If the facts I 
state are true, and I challenge any man to falsify them, could a nation in more direct 
terms express its disapprobation of a political measure than Ireland has of a legis- 
lative Union with Great Britain ? In fact, the nation is nearly unanimous ; and Siis 
great majority is composed^not of fanatics, bigots, or Jacobins, but of the most respect- 
able in every class of the community. 

He had the authority of ^arl Grey, then, for saying that the union 
with Ireland was not a contract, and did not eTen bear the slightest 
semblance to a contract It appeared that in Lord Strafford's time 
the value of the different estates in Ireland was directed to be 
assessed by jurors of the country. Troops of horse soldiers were sent 
to the parts where jurors met, to be lookers-on, and if they did not 
perform their task to the satisfaction of the parties in power, they were 
at once seized and thrown into dungeons. Now, it struck him that the 
union of Ireland was partly effected under the same sort of military- 
surveillance and intimidation, for in 1797) at which time a rebellion 
threatened to eiplode in Ireland, the military force amounted in 
number to 78,994 men, while in 1798, when the rebellion was 
put down, the military force had increased to 91,000 men; in 1799 
H was not less than 114,000 men; and in 1800, two years alter 
the rebellion, it had aug^mented to 129,215 men. Thus the army 
had gone on increasing precisely In the same proportion as the necessity 
tor its augmentation had diminished* They were undoubtedly gooa 
lookers-on, and wei« accordingly employed in the aerrioe for wbieb 
they were intended — viz., in suppressing meetings. They suppressed 
a public tneeting which was to have been held in King's County, and 
another which was to have taken place in Clonmel, though the latter 
had received the sanction of the sheriff. 

He recollected that the first publk meeting which he ever attended 
was one convened to agree to resolutions against the Union. That 
meeting assembled in the presence of a large military force. Fart of 
the scheme adopted for carrying the Union was, to persuade the Pro- 
testants that if it were once effected, the Catholics would never be 
emancipated, and to persuade the Catholics that they would be eman- 
cipated as soon as the Union took place. [A laugh.] Mr. Pitt was at 
fihe head of that detachment of the Ministry which was disposed ta 

c 2 
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make concessions to the Catholics ; and accordingly a letter was pub- 
lished, written to Lord Fingal, in which it was stated that a measure in 
favour of the Catholic claims would be introduced to Parliament by 
Lord Clonmel. He (Mr. O'Connell) believed Mr. Pitt to have been 
sincere in the promises he made at that period, for he afterwards re- 
signed because he could not carry them into effect. It was under these 
circumstances that the Catholics met in the city of Dublin, and great 
difficulty was experienced in getting a chairman to preside, in conse- 
quence of the apprehension inspired by the presence of the military. 
This difficulty was no sooner got over, than the proceedings were inter- 
rupted by the military. Some of the persons present, after a parley 
with the officer on duty, proceeded to the Lord- Lieutenant, and obtained 
leave to continue the meeting, only because it was held in a place con- 
tiguous to the Castle. These facts were mentioned . in " Plowden's 
History of Ireland.** Having quoted from the speeches of so many 
individuals, he might now, perhaps, be allowed to read two or three 
lines from one of his own. [The Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
here read the following passage from the speech delivered by him on the 

occasion alluded to.] 

Sir, — It is my scuiiment, and I am satisfied it is the sentiment, not only of every 
gentleman who now hears me, but of the Catholic people of Ireland, that if our oppo- 
sition to this injurious, insulting, and hated measure of the Union were to draw upon 
us the revival of the penal laws, we would boldly meet a proscription and oppression 
which would be the testimonies of our virtue, and sooner throw ourselves once more on 
the mercy of our Protestant brethren, than give our consent to the political murdernof 
our country. Tes, I know— I do know, that although exclusive advantages may be 
ambiguously held forth to the Irish Catholic to seduce him from the sacred duty 
which he owes his country — I know that the Catholics of Ireland still remember that 
they have a country, and that they will never accept of any advantages as a sect, 
which would debase and destroy them as a people. 

Resolutions were passed at that meeting, among which were the 

following : — 

That we are of opinion that the proposed incorporate Union of the Legislature of 
Great Britain and Ireland is, in fact, an extinction of the liberty of the country, which 
would be reduced to the actual condition of a province, surrendered to the mercy of the 
minuter and legislature of another country, to be bound by the absolute will, and 
taxed at their pleasure bylaws, in the making of which this country could have no effi- 
cient participation whatever. Resolved, — ^That we are of opinion that the improve- 
ment of Ireland for the last twenty years, so rapid beyond example, is ascribed wholly 
to the independency of our Legislature, so gloriously asserted in the year 1782, by the 
virtue of our Parliament co-operating with the generous recommendation of our gra- 
cious aud most benevolent Sovereign, and backed by the spirit of our people, and so 
solemnly ratified by both kingdoms, as the only true and permanent foundation of 
Irish prosperity and British connexion. Resolved, — That having heretofore deter- 
mined not to come forward any more in the distinct character of Catholics, but to 
consider our claims and our cause, not as those of a sect, but as involved in the 
general fate of our country, that we now think it right, notwithstanding such 
determination, to publish the present resolutions in order to undeceive our fellow- 
subjects, who may have been led to believe, by false representations, that we are 
capable of giving any concurrence whatever to so foul and fatal a project; to 
assure them that we are incapable of sacrificing our common country to either pique 
or pretension ; and that we are of opinion that this deadly attack upon the nation is 
the great call of nature, of country, and posterity, upon Irishmen of all descriptions 
and persuasions, to every constitutional and legal resistance, and that we sacredly 
pledge ourselves to persevere in obedience to that call as long as we have life. 

He had shown, then, that the military force had been augmented, 
and that public meetings were suppressed by its means. Give him but 
a Committee of Inquiry, and he would prove that the rebellion was 
fomented and brought to a head for the purpose of carrying the Union. 
It might, if the Government had chosen, have been easily suppressed. 
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In its ori^n a Jacobinical revolution, it was dis^racecl by being per- 
verted into a religious contest at its close. Among the Presbyterians of 
the northern parte of Ireland, it raged to a considerable extent ; but 
he repeated, that he possessed the most convincing proofs, demonstra- 
ting that it was fomented and made to explode, in order to insure the 
carrying of the Union ; for, instead of the leaders in the rebellion being 
arrested, or their treasonable meetings, of which the Government had 
full knowledge, being prevented, the population of the country was irri- 
tated and goaded into disaffection by the cruelties exercised by the 
soldiery against them. In 1797, the military command of the country 
was intrusted to an officer of the highest character, Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. The army, as might be expected, from its having been let 
loose on the people, was demoralized to such a degree, that on the 27th 
of February of the same year he published his celebrated general 
orders, in which he declared that the army was formidable to every one 
but the enemies of the country. That was a fact which could neither 
be gainsaid nor denied ; neither could his assertion, that the rebellion 
was fostered with the view of causing the Act of Union to be passed. 
This statement he had oflen heard made in the Irish House of Com- 
mons ; and in a document marked No.. 14, in the Appendix of the 
Report of the Secret Committee, which sat in the year 1798, he found 
it recorded, that Nicholas Macquine, a Member of the Provisional 
Committee, and colonel in the military organization of the United 
Irishmen, from time to time reported to the Rev. John Cleland, a 
magistrate, the proceedings which took place at every meeting of the 
United Irishmen which he attended, gave up the names of the captains, 
and disclosed the places appointed for the purpose of. meeting. The 
Government then were in possession of every information respecting 
the proceedings of the United Irishmen ; and all they had to do was 
to seize the leaders, in order to prevent their plans being carried into 
execution. Could any reason be given for the Government not follow- 
ing this obvious course, except that it answered their purpose better, 
with reference to the Union, to allow the rebellion to ripen and explode? 
Would any man say that the Union could have been carried without 
the rebellion ? That was necessary to give to the difference of parties 
the tinge of religious hatred and animosity. 

He could appeal to authority on this point which no man could 
controvert, — he meant that of Lord Chancellor Plunket, who accused 
the Government of fomenting the rebellion, and arraying the Protes- 
tants and Catholics against each other, for the purpose of carrying the 
Union. Was it not, then, some cause of exultation for him to find, 
while pleading in that House the cause of his country and of national 
independence, that he was supported by such great authority ? How 
was the Union procured ? By the familiar use of torments, — by the 
terror inspired by a military force amounting to 129,000 men, each of 
whom was judge, sheriff, and executioner, — and by drum»head courts* 
martial. The following is what Lord Plunket said upon that subject :— • 

I will be bold to say, tbat licentious and impious France, in all the unrestrained 
excesses which anarchy and atheism have given birth to, has not committed a more 
insidious act against her enemy than is now attempted by the professed champion 
of tie cause of civilized Europe against a friend and an ally in the hour of her 
calamity and distress, at a moment when our country is filled with British tnxms, 
when tiie loyal men of Ireland are fatigued and exhausted by their effoiti to subdne 
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. MlHtllioo-^-^orts in whieh they bad luceeeded before those troopi arrived-^whilit -oUr 
Habeas Corpufi Act is suspended — whilst trials by courts-martial are carryiug ou in 
many parts of the kingdom — whilst the people are taught to think they have no right 
to meet or to deliberate, — and whilst the great body of them are so palsied by their 
■fean, and worn down by their exertions, that even the vital question is scarcely able fo 
youse them from their lethargy, at a moment when we are distracted by domestic 
dissensions— rdissensions artfully kept alive as the pretext of our present subjugation, 
and the instrument of our future thraldom. 

He was almost afraid, while he mentioned these things, that he should 
subject himself to be taunted for having survived the independence of 
bis country; but he put it to English gentlemen, whether any man who 
flight have taken up arms against the, Union would not have been 
considered, if a Catholic, as only actuated by a desire to attack the 
Protestants, or if a Protestant, as being allied with the Papists ? The 
excuse, then, which the advocates of the repeal of the Union had for 
surviving the independence of their country was this, — that no man 
. CQuId have died without dying with disgrace in a cause contaminated 
T)y religious dissension. Under these circumstances the Union was 
carried, and he implored the House well to consider this important part 
of the case. 

But other means besides those he had mentioned were resorted to for 
the purpose of procuring the Union ; and he defied any column of 
figures that could be found in the Government ofKices to disprove the 
facts he was about to mention. Intimidation was not the only means 
employed ; — the grossest bribery was resorted to, [Hear, hear,j Yes ; 
he repeated, the Irish unreformed Parliament was corrupt ; but yet, in 
its dying struggle, amidst all its corruption, it showed more virtue than 
had ever been exhibited by the English unreformed Parliament, and 
offered' a strong resistance in 1799 to all those artifices by which the 
Minister was enabled to procure a bribed majority, but not a majority 
composed of Irishmen, to work his purpose. If the Parliament had 
been left to itself, and had not been intimidated, it would have rejected 
the proposition of Government. It was stated by a person well ac- 
quainted with aH that passed at that period, that the Irish House of 
Commons consisted of 300 members ; of whom 120 were strongly 
opposed to the Union, twp-thirds of the number being county members ; 
162 members were in favour of the Union, 116 of whom were place- 
holders. English generals on the staff, without a foot of ground in 
Ireland, and entirely dependent on the Government, and all persons 
holding office under Government, even the most subordinate servants, 
were stripped of their employments if they exhibited any indisposition 
to support the proposition for the Union. The Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman then quoted the following passages from speeches delivered 
by Lord Grey, Chief Justice Bushe, Henry Grattan, and Lord Plunket: — 

If the Parliament of Ireland were left to itself, untempted, unawed, unintimidated, 
it would, without hesitation, have rejected the measure. There are 300 members in 
all, and 120 of these strenuously opposed the measure — amongst whom were two- 
thirds of the county members, the representatives of the city of Dublin, and almost 
all the towns wbi«h it is proposed shall send members to the Imperial Parliament : 
162 voted in favour of the Union — of those 1 16 were placemen, some of them were 
English Generals on the Sta0> without a foot of ground in Ireland, and completely 
dependent upon Government. Let us reflect upon the arts which have been used 
since the last session of the Irish Parliament to pack a majority in the House of 
Commons ; all persons holding offices under Government, even the most intimate 
friends of the Minister, if they hesitated to vote as directed, were stripped of all their 
9mplpymiaitr--even this ytep was found ineffectual, and other arts were had recourse 
to, wmch; though I cannot use in this place, all will easily conjecfure* A Bill 
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framed for presezving the pmij of Parliament wu likewiie aimed, and no leet than 
sixty4hree seats were vacated by their holders having received nominal effiees. 

These were the words of Lord Grey : the following were th(Wqf Chief 

Justice Bushe : — 

The basest corruption and artifice were exerted to promote it. All the worst passions 
of the human heart were entered into the service, and all the most depraved inge- 
nuity of the human intellect tortured to devise new contrivances of fraud. 

The next quotation is from Henry G rattan : — 

Half a million or mere were expended, some years ago, to break down an opposition. 
The same, or a greater sum, may now be necessary. He (Lord Castlereagh) has 
said so in the most extensive sense of bribery and corruption. The threat was pro- 
ceeded on— the Peerage was sold — the caiti& of corruption were everywhere — in the 
lobby — ^in the street— on the steps-*and at the door of every parliamentary man^- 
offering title to some — offices to others — corruption to all. 

Mr. Grattan to his face told Lord Castlereagh, that he had said he 

would give 3»000,000/. to carry the Union, and he stood uncontradicted. 

The last authority to which he would refer was that of Lord Plunket :— * 

During the whole interval between the sessions, the same barefaced system of 
Parliamentary corruption has been pursued — dismissals, promotions, threats, promises 
•<— in despite of all this the Minister feared he could not succeed in Parliament, and he 
affected to appeal to what he had before despised, the sentiments of the people. When 
he was confident of a majority, the people were to be heard only through the oonstitu. 
tional medium of their representatives ; when he was driven out of Parliament, the 
sense of the people became everything. Bribes were promised to the Catholic clergy 
— bribes were promised to the Presbyterian clergy. I trust they have been fl;enerany 
spumed with the contempt they merited. The Noble Lord understands but badly the 
genius of the religion in which he was educated. Ton held out hopes to the Catholic 
body, which were never intended to be gratified ; regardless of the disappointment, 
and indignation, and eventual rebellion, which you might kindle — ^regardless of 
everything, provided the present paltry little, object were obtained. In the same 
breath you held out professions to the Protestants equally delusive ; and having thus 
prepared the way, the representative of Majesty set out on his mission to court his 
sovereign, the majesty of the people. It is painful to dwell on tiiat disgraceful expe- 
dition—no place too obscure to be visited,*— no rank too low to be courted, — ^no threat 
too vile to be refrained from. The counties not soueht to be legally convened bv their 
sheriffs — no attempt to collect the unbiassed suroage of the intelligent and inde« 
pendent part of the community — ^public addresses sought for from petty villages — and 
private signatures smuggled from public counties ; and how procured ? By the influ- 
ence of absentee landlords, not over the afieetionS) but over the terrors of their 
tenantry, by griping agents and revenue officers ; and after all this mummery had 
been exhausted, after the lustre of rovalty had been tarnished by this vulgar inter* 
course with the lowest of the rabble, after every spot had been selected where a 
paltry address could be procured, and every place avoided where a manly sentiment 
could be encountered, after abusing the names of the dead, and forg^g the signa* 
tures of the living, after polling the inhabitants of a gaol, and calling out against the 
Parliament the suffirages of those who dare not come to sign them till they had got 
their suffrages in their pockets, after employing the revenue officer to threaten the 
publican that he should be marked as a victim, and the agent to terrify the shivering 
tenant with the prospect of his turf-bog being withheld if he did not sign your 
addresses, after employing your military commanders, the uncontrolled arbiters^ of 
life and death, to hunt the rabble against the constituted authorities, after squeezing 
the lowest dreg^ of a population of near 5,000,000, you obtained about 5000 signa* 
tures, three-fourths of whom affixed their names in surprise, terror, or total ignorance 
of the subject. You have exhausted the whole patronage of the crown in the exeeu« 
tion of that system ; and, to crown all, you openly avow, and it is notoriously part of 
your plan, that the constitution of Ireland is to be purchased for a stipulated sum. I 
state a fact, for which, if untrne, I deserve serious reprehension. I state it as a fact, 
that you cannot dare to deny, that 15,000/. a piece is to be given to certain indi- 
viduals as the price for their surrendering. — ^Whal ? Their property ? No ; but the 
rights of representation of the people of Ireland; and you will then proceed in thiS| 
or in an Imperial Parliament, to lay taxes on the wretched natives of this bnd to pay 
the purchase of their own slavery. It was in the last stage of vice and decrepitude 
that the Roman purple was set up for sale, and the sce^re of the world transferred 
for a stipulated price ; but even then ^e hordi^ of slaves who were to be ruled would 
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not hare endured that their country itself should have heen enslaved (o another 
nationj Do not persuade yourselves that a young, gallant, hardy, enthusiastic peo))le 
like the Irish, are to he enslaved by means so vile, or will submit to injuries so pal- 
pable and galling. 

Now for more practical details. Thirty-seven peerages were created 
as rewards for services rendered in carrying the Union ; — namely, four 
marquises, six earls, five viscounts, and twenty-two barons. Eight 
lawyers were made judges, although five of them were no more fit to 
be judges than professors of Hebrew. He would not enter into any 
details with respect to the promotions which took place in the army, and 
navy, and church, on the same account ; suffice it to say, that twelve 
bishops, and a frightful number ^of admirals and generals^ were made 
for Union votes. It now remained for him to allude to one of the most 
important means resorted to for the purpose of effecting the Union, — 
namely, the purchase of the Irish rotten boroughs. The sum paid on 
this account was upwards of 1,000,000/. ; and Lord Shannon received 
for his share 37,000/., and another Lord 45,000/. No person was 
entitled to a single penny of that money. Did Parliament give a penny 
to the owners of the rotten boroughs in Schedule A, on passing the 
Reform Bill ? Certainly not. Why, then, should money have been 
given to the owners of Irish boroughs ? No defence could be made 
for this transaction without acknowledging that the proprietors of the 
boroughs in Schedule A had been plundered. 

He had shown the incompetency of the Irish Parliament to pass the 
Act of Union, — he had detailed the horrible means by which that .mea- 
sure was carried. He now came to the terms upon which the Union 
was adopted, and he thought he should be able to prove that they were 
fraudulent in their nature. First, with respect to the financial terms. His 
proposition was, that there never was anything more unjust than those 
terms ; and amongst other mischiefs of which they had been produc- 
tive, they had given rise to a number of useless calculations within the 
last week. He might quite consistently argue this part of the case as 
if the Union were a valid compact, though of course he did not admit 
that to be the case, in arranging the financial terms of the Union> no 
commissioners nor committee were employed to determine this point. 
The matter appeared to have been settled by the bribed Parliament, as 
it were, hand over head ; and it was arranged that Ireland should pro- - 
vide for 2-17ths of the expenditure, the other I5-17ths being fuinished 
by Great Britain. In 1800 the debt of Great Britain was 420,000,000/., 
and that of Ireland 26,000,000/. Now the question being, how much 
of the joint expenditure each country ought to pay, upon what basis 
ought the calculation to have proceeded ? England had been getting 
into debt for a century previously to 1797, and an Union was proposed 
between a country very much and a country very little in debt. Under 
such circumstances, if the Irish ParUament had acted honestly, it would 
have taken care that Ireland did not pay more than her fair share of 
the joint expenditure of the two countries. It was otherwise, however ; 
and Ireland was charged with 2-17ths, whilst l-17th would have been 
the fair proportion. Some of the Irish Lords at the time made this 
calculation — they estimated the balance of trade at 29 to 1 ; the current 
cash at 12 to 1 ; and the revenue at 13 to 1, which gave a mean of 
1-1 8th as the proportion of expenditure which Ireland ought to have 
paid. However, the English Ministry determined that Ireland should 
pay 2-17ths of the expenditure; and they did so, because their name 
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wais Lion, and they had the power. [Loud cries of ^' Hear, hear."] 
He possessed demonstrative proof that the proportion assigned to Ireland 
was too great. Ireland had not been able to ' pay it. His opponents 
said that the Union had benefited Ireland, and yet that country, thus 
benefited, was unable td pay the 2-17ths of the expenditure. The 
benefit which Ireland was alleged to have derived from the Union, 
in fact, strengthened his argument. The result was, that Ireland had 
been made to share in the entire amount of the debt of Great Britain. 
Everything which had occurred since 1800 spoke *' trumpet- tong^ed '* 
for the necessity of Ireland having a Parliament to protect her interests. 
A statement had recently been published of the number of millions 
which England had paid on account of Ireland. Had this been the 
consequence of sparing Ireland — could it be pretended that she had 
been spared ? No ; the united Parliament had taxed her as much as 
It possibly could. It added 5,000,000/. to the taxation, and by so 
doing had rendered the revenue less productive than before. If, how- 
ever, England had, as alleged, paid 330,000,000/. of separate taxation, 
the inevitable conclusion was, that the proportion of expenditure as- 
signed to Ireland was too large, because the generous separate expendi- 
ture of England did not take place until Ireland had been taxed to the 
utmost extent. This was a point upon which he would meet the 
Honourable Member for Cambridge, *' foot to foot and shoulder to 
shoulder," as the Honourable Gentleman once threatened to meet the 
Honourable Member for Oldham. If the proposition of the late Sir 
Joseph Yorke bad been adopted, and Ireland placed under water, not 
for twenty-four hours, but for twenty-four years, England would have 
been subjected to an additional expenditure of 219,000,000/. 

The Honourable and Learned Member then proceeded to complain 
that some returns which he had moved for last June, respecting the 
amount of debt reduced in England and Ireland, had not been pre- 
sented till Wednesday last ; whilst some complicated accounts, which 
the Honourable Member for Cambridge moved for on Thursday last, 
were furnished on the following day. The Honourable Gentleman 
ought to know that dexterity was not the only qualification for a 
financier. He was aware of the use which the Honourable Gentleman 
would make of his accounts, and already in anticipation he heard the 
shouts of triumph and the halloo that would run round the house when 
they should be referred to. In pages 23, 24, and 25 of the account 
presented on the motion of the Honourable Gentleman, an attempt was 
made to show that Ireland had obtained a bonus of 39,000,000/. in 
consequence of the difference betvieen the British and Irish rates of 
duty. This was a fraudulent account, because no person knew 
better than the Honourable Gentleman himself that the amount 
of revenue did not necessarily increase with the amount of taxation ; 
and in proof of that it vras only necessary to refer to the fact which he 
had already stated, that when additional taxation to the amount of 
5,000,000/. was imposed on Ireland, the revenue decreased. Taking 
the case, however, as it was stated, it was favourable to his argument, 
because it proved that the Irish people had obtained a bonus of 
39,000,000/. in consequence of the rates of duty imposed by the Irish 
Parliament being less than those imposed by the British Parliament 
The return to which he had already alluded set forth the benefit which 
Ireland had enjoyed by the exemption from duty of twelve or fourteen 
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difierent articles ; but gradually since the Union these advantages had 
disappeared, and Ireland was now left with only the article of timber, 
with respect to which she enjoyed a bonus. ** I thank thee, Jew," for 
drawing up that account. In apportioning the amount of taxation to 
be borne by Ireland, the absentee rents ought to have been taken into 
consideration. Mr. Pitt estimated them at 1,000,000/., and they now 
amounted to 3,000,000Z. or 4,000,000/. What was the fact ? The 
. produce of the land in Ireland was taken out of the country to increase 
'the revenue of England, and Ireland was taxed the itiore on that 
account. In a national bargain care would have been taken that this 
injustice was not perpetrated. He had referred to Marshall's Tables, 
and the Right Honourable Gentleman, no doubt, would give extracts 
from them in reply, but he must tell the House that the book was full 
of inaccuracies. In the first column he had found six millions unac- 
counted for, and ou turning over the page he had found forty-four 
-discrepancies. He had referred to Marshall's Tables for the purpose of 
showing in what manner it might ^' happen " that accounts could be 
erroneous that might be referred to as acSbrate. It was a fact that, 
in the public accounts, 15,000/. had been charged for '* Union compen- 
sation,'' and this 15,000/. was charged to Ireland. So that Govern- 
ment had purchased the Parliament of Ireland, and had made Ireland 
herself pay the price of the bargain — [*' Hear, hear," from the Irish 
Members.] (In support of this observation, the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman referred to the finance account of 1811, page 13.) 
In the report which wrs given out on Wednesday, there was the gross 
fallacy of crediting Ireland with a relief of' seven millions, which was 
abated in the duty upon hops, of which England alone derived the 
advantage. [The Honourable and Learned Member then quoted a 
passage from a letter of the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
1823, in which the writer stated, *'The inference is irresistible, that 
Ireland is entitled, that she has an irresistible claim for the remission of 
taxes to a much greater amount than she has yet received."] Such was 
the observation of Sir John Newport, ['* Hear, hear," from the Irish 
.Members.] By two official returns, which were sent to him (Mr. 
O'Connell) the other day, it appeared that within a certain period there 
was a reduction of taxes in England of forty-seven millions, and in 
Ireland of one million and a half ; or even, according to the Right 
Honourable Gentleman opposite, a reduction in England of forty-one 
•millions, and in Ireland of one million five hundred thousand. And 
upon this part of the case he should just observe, that the reduction 
of certain of these taxes, while advantageous to England, was most 
destructive to Ireland. There were, for instance, the taxes upon printed 
cotton and upon soap, the reduction upon which was fatal to the trade 
of Ireland. In the soap trade, from the peculiar arrangement to which 
it was subject from the system of drawbacks, the whole Irish market 
was open to the English manufacturer, to the destruction of the Irish 
trade. To these topics he had referred for the purpose of showing that 
these frauds had their basis upon the financial arrangements which 
were made. 

Having gone through this proposition of his statement — namely, 
jthat the financial terms of the Union were highly unjust — ^he should next 
proceed to show that the legislative terms were equally so. Upon this 
part of the subject he could assure the House he should not be so 
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tedious or so dry as upon the IssL He woald intist that had the haN 
.gain of the Union been a fair one, so would have been 'the legislatiTe 
terms of it. What was the first of the legislative terms ? Ireland had 
100 Members sent to the British House of Commons to represent her. 
This number was founded upon a calculation of Lord Castlereagh, 
from which he inferred that, looking to her population, Ireland was 
entitled to 200 Members ; looking to her exports, she was entitled to 100 ; 
and looking to her imports and her revenue, she was entitled to 104, 
making a total of 404. Taking a mean, then, to all these numbers, he 
concluded that she was entitled to 108 Members ; and yet the very first 
act of injustice is to strike off the eight, and give her only 100. [Loud 
cries of ** Hear'' irom the Irish Members.] By Newenham's Tables, 
however, it was incontestably proved that Ireland was entitled to 165 
Members. The number, he admitted, was inconvenient, yet it was what 
she was entitled to. But, without detaining the House on this part of 
the subject, he should simply ask what legislative advantage had Eng- 
land conferred upon Ireland ? [Hear.] Oh, yes, they had, by one Act 
of Parliament, given the landlord a power which he possessed not 
before, and which tended considerably to increase agrarian disturbances. 
They had given him the power of distraining the gprowing crops, and of 
evicting the tenant, for a few shillings. Since the Union, the Insurrec- 
tion Act had existed in Ireland— from 1800 to 1805, again from 1807 
to 1810, firom 1814 to 1818, from 1B32 to 1825, and the first Algerine 
Act from 1825 to 1828, which was followed by another Algerine Act; 
and then came the Coercion Bill, which was in force even at the present 
moment. ['* Hear, hear,*' from the Irish Members.] Thus for more than 
a quarter of a century after the Union were penal statutes successively 
passed to oppress the people of Ireland. Martial law followed by In- 
surrection Act^^that succeeded by Martial Law again — then came the 
Insurrection Act again — then the Algerine Act, and then the climax, the 
Coercion Bill. For ntore than twenty years was Ireland absolutely 
shut out from the Constitution. Talk, after that, of a Union ! Yes, it 
was the union of the slave with the tyrant — of the oppressed with the 
oppressor. ['^ Hear, hear,'' fi'om the Irish Members.] For more than 
twenty years there was in Ireland a complete prostration of the law. 
The country was, and still is, covered with a permanent police, not in- 
aptly called a standing gendarmerie. The right of carrying arms was 
taken away, though the Bill of Rights gave it to the '^ freemen," as the 
Protestants were then termed. But at present there was no such privi- 
lege given to the *^ freemen.'' All were equally degraded^-neither 
Protestant nor Catholic had the right to carry arms. 

He should now come to his next topic, which was, the more imme" 
diate effect which the Union had upon Ireland. The first great injurious 
effect was the great increase of absentees. . To.be sure, absenteeism 
existed before the Union, and one of those fallaeious arguments urged 
in support of that fateful measure was that it would have the effect of 
diminishing^ absenteeism. Such was the extent of evil inflicted by ab- 
senteeism upon Ireland, that this was held out as one of the greatest 
blessings which the Union could bestow. But was it necessary 
for him to detain the House with going into a detail to show that 
absenteeism had greatly increased since the Union ? But it was said 
,that even if absenteeism had increased, the country had prospered^ 
^is he eniphatically denied. But, for argument sake, supposing it was 
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the case, he would beg to remind Honourable Members that post hoc 
was not always propter hoc ; and even if they were, by Any possibility, 
able to prove that Ireland had prospered in any one respect since the 
Union, they should, to make the argument of any avail, trace the cause 
of that prosp^ity to the Union. And, upon the other hand, he felt 
that in calling attention to any particular instance of decay* he would 
be obliged to show that not only it followed the Union, but was caused 
by it. The decay of Ireland was manifest — it could not be denied. To 
be sure an Honourable Member might say that Belfast had not declined ; 
and for his (Mr. O'Connell's) part, he knew not why Belfast should be 
excepted from every other part of the country. But he should not stop 
to contend that absenteeism was aggravated in Ireland by the Union. 
The man who denied it must be grossly ignorant of the state of the 
country, and was hardly worthy of having an argument wasted for his 
conviction — [hear, hear]. He should therefore dismiss that part of the 
subject, for he did not anticipate a denial to either of the facts, that 
absenteeism was a corroding evil to Irdand, and that it was an evil 
greatly increased by the Union. 

The next disadvantage was the increased scale of taxation. In Eng- 
land, taxation increased 20 per cent., while in Ireland it increased 80 
per cent, in the same period. [The Honourable and Learned Member 
then read extracts from the report of a Finance Committee, drawn up 
in 1815, from a speech of Lord Lansdowne, and from a letter of Sir 
John Newport, in which it was stated that '^ in Ireland there was a beg- 
gared country and a ruined peasantry," for the purpose of showing that 
Ireland had fallen considerably into decay since the Union. The same 
idea, he continued, was taken up by the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade on the 26th of March, 1830.] Then with respect to relief from 
taxation, Ireland, he had shown, had only derived relief in proportion to 
England as 1 to 25 ; and that, forsooth, was their two- seventeenths — 
[hear]. There was another point in which the Union was most injurious 
to Ireland — ^he meant the diminution of expenditure. There was, to be 
sure, a saving of money, but it was a saving to the credit of the British 
Exchequer. To mention one instance — the establishment of the Lord 
Lieutenant was decreased from 68,000/. to 16,000/. — [hear, hear]. He 
liked economy, but he did not like such an application of it as that. 
He would now refer to the tables of 1830 to show what was the con- 
sumption of various articles after the Union ; and in doing so he would 
just remind the House that he had referred to them before, for the pur- 
pose of showing what was their consumption previous to the Union. 
After the Union, the consumption of the following articles increased iu 
the following ratio : — 

Tea ; in England ... • 25 per cent. 

Ditto .in Ireland. \ ... 24 per cent. 

Coffee in England. . . . 800 per cent. 

Ditto .in Ireland. .... 400 per cent. 

Sugar in England. .. . 56 per cent. 

Ditto in Ireland. .... 6 per cent. 

T"""^ {»*•". h^ry \ '" ="8''""*- • ' • 27 per cent. 

Ditto in Ireland deer. 37 per cent. 

Wine in England incr. 24 per cent. 

Ditto. in Ireland deer. 45 per c^ut. 

This statement would show in the most forcible manner the effect which 
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the Union bad upon all classes in Ireland. These statements were 
collected from documents drawn up by the Right Hon. the Member for 
Cambridge. The Hon. and Learned Member then referred to the con* 
sumption of raw silk, and bark used for tanning, in further illustration 
of his argument. If evidence were wanted as to the condition of the 
people, he could refer to authorities from every part of Ireland. To the 
statement drawn up by surgeon White, he would refer for the condition 
of the poor of Dublin, and to the letters of Dr. M*Hale as to the condi- 
tion of the people in the west of Ireland. In one passage of his state- 
ment Dr. White asserts, that, among 1716 individuals in the city of 
Dublin, he found only fifty blankets* Add to this the following passage 
from a speech delivered in 1822, by the Right Hon. President of the 
Roard of Control. 

I believe (said that Right Honourable Gentleman) that the Iriiih are the mott 
wretched peasantry in Europe, except, perhaps, the Polish. Their whole leale of 
existence is, in all respects, the lowest possible. Their garb and their habitations are 
of the meanest and oommone»t kind. I need not say that their food, which is princi- 
pally the potato, is obtained with remarkable facility, and in ordinary years is suffi- 
ciently abundant, but the crops of which are peculiarly liable to failure ; the eonse- 
qiience of their living upon this lowest kind of food is, that in the event of a failure of 
the crops, they have nothing to fall back upon, but are left completely without 
resource. The least calamity, the slightest visitation of Providence, reduces them at 
once to absolute misery. 

And again — 

When you reflect on their many admirable qualities,— their genius and intelligence, 
—their peculiarly social and affe^onate character, — ^their disposition to give confi- 
dence,-»their steady devotion to any cause which they have once heartily espoused, 
-—their patience under privations, — their constitutional nospitAlity,— -their remarkable 
love of country,— their attachment to all the charities of life and kindred; — what 
must you think of that policy by which all these excellent qualities have been per- 
verted, — by which all these gifts of nature and of Providence have been rendered 
the fruitful source of misery and of bloodshed ? 

The Hon. and Learned Gentleman then proceeded to refer to the nam- 
ber of emigrants from Ireland, which he stated was 90,039 during the 
four years 1829, 80, 31, and 32, while during the same period the 
number from England was only 43,431. 

As to the statements of the Right Hon. Gentleman respecting the 
increased shipping of Ireland, he contended they were based on a fal- 
lacy, the apparent increase only arising from the multiplication of voy- 
ages by the same vessels with the same cargo. The Union, he contended, 
had not given Ireland happiness or comfort; it had not given her tran- 
quillity. To be sure, Hon. Members might attribute her want of repose 
to him. He was prepared for the taunt, and he despised it. The Union 
had not given Ireland the blessing of freedom — it had not increased 
her manufactures nor commerce. If, indeed, there had been any in- 
crease of mere imports and exports, there had been no increase of valu- 
able commerce. The exports had consisted chiefly of the raw material, 
and the imports of manufactured articles — but this fact did not prove 
the existence of a valuable trade. There had been, it was true, a spirit 
in trade during the last two or three years, as regarded spinning-mills, 
and perhaps that would be dwelt upon as a test of the flourishing con* 
dition of the trade of Ireland. Perhaps the tonnage of the shipping 
of the ports in Ireland might also be quoted to prove the fact ; and if 
so, it was clear that it would be found by the same reasoning, that the 
port of Newcastle was more prosperous than that of Liverpool, because 
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there \vbs more tonnage in the former port By the accounts of, the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, it was clear that the foreign commerce 
of Ireland was not prosperous. Taking the average of two years, it 
amounted at one time to one million and a-half imports ; in January, 
18S2, they reached 1,491,0002. ; and in 1834, they fell to 1,300,000/. 
Indeed the very notion of Irish prosperity had been ridiculed for a 
long time past. Sir John Newport, in the memorable debate in 1822, 
laughed at the Noble Lord (Castlereagh) for speaking of the rising 
importance of Ireland. If this subject were discussed in Ireland, in- 
deed, ** drcumspice*' would be the only answer to be made. The report 
which had been laid before the House showed that the Irish labourer 
was ready to work for two- pence, three-pence, and four-pence a day. 
These were the effects of the Union ; he had shown the effect of her 
maintaining her independence. The evil of the Union extended, not 
to Ireland only, but to the artisan and labourer of England, and to the 
poor-rates of this country ; for the poverty of Ireland interfered with 
the wages of the English artisan, because the distress of the Irish la- 
bourer preyed upon him. These were the blessings of the Union. 
But no ; it had not bestowed blessings, and the case only went ta de- 
monstrate that the Union had laid Ireland in such a situation that she 
was supposed to exist upon the bounty of England. 

He had now arrived at almost the only remaining topic, which 
was, what were to be the consequences of the continuance of the 
Union ? and upon this he asked for inquiry. His own opinion was, 
that this was matter of prophecy, for no man could speak with confi- 
dence of what might be done hereafter. But the House must know 
that there was not a man in Ireland who did not know what benefits 
she ought to derive from her national independence ; and he pitied the 
man who had not the feeling of national independence. He pitied the 
man who would think any country should be more independent than his 
own ! [Hear, hear.] He prophesied not what might be the results of 
the continuance of the Union, but he believed them to be essentially 
dangerous. He valued highly the British connexion with Ireland ; he 
could tell the advantages of an Irish Parliament ; he could not tell any 
good which could arise from the separation of the two countries, and 
he had never heard of any man who had attempted to prove such a re- 
sult. No man could be an advocate for the separation of the two 
countries, and every man must know the value of the British con- 
nexion. Let them, then, endeavour to preserve the connexion, even 
against the taunts of those who might laugh at it. But it was not his 
opinion alone that the Legislative Union must endanger the separation 
of the two countries. [Here the Hon. and Learned Gentleman read an 
extract from a speech of Earl Grey, who at the time declared, in al- 
luding to the Union, that he trusted the Minister would not be able to 
triumph over the Irish ; that if the Union were effected by such means, 
it would endanger the separation] Again, a Noble Lord, who was 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, had warned the Ministers of the country 
against pursuing the system they had adopted, in the following words ; — 

Sir. I warn the Ministers of this country against persevering in their present system. 
Let them not proceed to offer violence to the settled principles or to shake the settled 
loyahy of the country. Let them not persist in the wicked and desperate doctrine 
which places British conasxion itt contradietioa to Iri»h freedom. 1 totere them 
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both — ^it has been the habit of my lifo to do so. For the present Constitution I ant 
ready to make any Bacrifice^-I have proved it. For British connexion I am ready to 
lay down my life — my actions have proved it. Why have I done so ? ^ Becauve I 
consider that connexion essential to the freedom of Ireland. Do not, therefore, tear 
asunder to oppose to each other those principles which are identified in the minds of 
loyal Irishmen. For me, I do not hesitate to declare, that if the madness of the 
revolutionist should tell me ^' You must sacrifice British connexion," I would 
adhere to that connexion in preference to the independence of my country ; but I 
have as little hesitation in saying, that if the wanton ambition of the Minister should 
assault the freedom of Ireland, and compel me to the alternative, I would fling the 
connexion to the winds, and I would clasp the independence of my country to my 
heart. 

For his country he was ready to do any thing. That Noble and 
Learned Lord had said that every man would clasp to his heart the 
independence of his country. For his own part he (Mr. 0*Conneli) 
was convinced that though it might not assuredly happen in his time, 
still he was equally sure that the continuance of the Union would lead 
to the separation. He proposed the federal continuation of the con- 
nexion, that so the two countries should be a protection to each other 
— ^that as Ireland required to export linen, England should export 
manufactures to Ireland. He proposed, and it was one of his chief 
objects, the restoration of the Irish Parliament. It was entire now in 
its law — it only wanted the Constitution of the House of Commons. 
Should they make it a question to arrange the representation — they had 
the power — let them place it on the basis of the reformed Parliament, 
and the Irish people would sanction it. This was what he prayed for. 
He had shown, then, that Ireland was entitled to her independence — he 
had shown the effects of the Union — he had shown the utter incom- 
petency of the British Parliament to legislate for Ireland. The Union 
was not a compact, but it was carried by a train of crime which was 
unparalleled; the financial terms were unjust — destructive to Ireland, 
and ruinous to this country. He had shown that the legislative terms 
were equally unjust, and rested on the same machinery. He had shown 
the effects of the Union, as depriving Ireland of her Constitution, and 
the people of the means of existence ! He had shown that the English 
labourers and artisans had suffered by the poverty of Ireland ; and he 
had shown what would be the probable consequences of the continu- 
ance of the Union were those which would tend to effect a separation. 
He had shown and suggested to the House the facility with which the 
connexion between the two countries might be placed on a basis of 
right and justice. We had been unable to govern Ireland to our own 
satisfaction ; -for during two-thirds of the period since the Union, we 
had set the law at defiance and had ruled Ireland by a despotism ; we 
had not made Ireland prosperous, and in the name of Ireland he called 
for the restoration of her national Legislature. The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman concluded by moving for a Select Committee, to 
inquire and report on the means by which the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland was efi*ected ; on the effects of that measure upon Ire- 
land, and upon the labourers in husbandry and operatives in manufac- 
tures in England ; and on the probable consequences of continuing the 
Legislative Union between both countries. The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman sat down, afler having spoken for five hours. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Feargus 0*Connor, when 

Mr. Spring Rice rose« and said that he would put it to the House, 
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^whether, at that late hour of the night, he should proceed to reply to 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's speech. He was ready, if 
the House wished it, to go on ; but as he must of necessity keep the 
attention of the House for a considerable time, he would wait their 
decision. 

The call for adjournment was almost unanimous, and the further 
debate on this question was postponed till the following day. 
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WEDNESDAY, 23d. 

On the 2dd, Mr. Spring Ricb having moved the order of the day 
for resuming the Adjourned Debate, proceeded to addreiM the House 
as follows : — 

Though fully sensible that upon no other occasion could any Honour- 
able Member have stood more in need of the indulgence of the House 
than he did at present, yet that conviction should not induce him to 
trespass on their time by any lengthened prefatory observations, for 
the purpose of bespeaking that indulgence. He felt deeply the respoh- 
sibility which he had assumed in taking on himself the duty of replying 
to the speech of the Learned Member ; at the same time it was a respon- 
sibility which was connected with the performance of duty ; and even 
though he should personally fail, he might receive some consolation from 
a consciousness that he might not shrink from the performance of his 
duty. [Cheers.] The question which was now before them could not — 
because it ought not — be met by a simple negative. Qut before pro- 
ceeding further, he had to express nis regret— he did not make any com- 
plaint — that the Learned Member who made this motion was not now 
in his place. [Loud cries of Hear.] It had been intimated to him 
that his absence was occasioned by indisposition, and therefore he did 
not complain of that absence ; but he referred to it for the purpose of 
stating at the outset, that whilst there was no question which he should 
have thought it necessary to agitate, and no observation which he 
should have made in his presence, which he should not feel it his duty 
to agitate or to make in his absence, — so also the Learned Member and 
his Friends might rest assured that he should not utter one single 
observation in his absence, which he should not have been perfectly 
ready to make in his presence. [Loud cheering.] 

He had said that this question could not be met by a mere native. 
The question was one in which they were called upon, not only to 
negative the Learned Member's motion, but to affirm and to record an 
opinion of their own. [Cheers.] The first notice which the Learned 
Member himself gave raised distinctly the question and the expediency 
of repeal. If he thought it politic to change the day originally fixed, 
he was still perfectly free to have discussed the real question on its own 
intrinsic merits. He did not choose to do so ; but he had substituted 
another proposition for that to which he was pledged, and which he 
had solemnly announced to the House. He had kindly afforded them a 
commentary on his motives for substituting the one motion for the 
other; since in a written document, which he had given to the world, 
he had stated, that there are many, very many men who would vote for 
a Committee of Inquiry, who woidd not vote for a Resolution or a Bill. 
He (Mr. Rice) trusted that even in this Parliament, which contained 
necessarily many Grentlemen who might not have been long or deeply 
versed in the science of Parliamentary Tactics, there was no one indi- 
vidual weak or blind enough to allow himself to be seduced by so vulgar 
and so worn-out a deception. It was in reference to the consequences 
in Ireland of votes given to-night, that he took the liberty of warning 
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those Honourable Members who were more immediately connected with 
the representation of Great Britain, what must be the effect of their 
support of this motion. Honourable Gentlemen, who represented 
English counties, cities, and boroughs, were as much charged with 
the maintenance of Irish interests, anci the protection of Irish rights, 
as if they had Irish constituencies at their backs. The inference drawn 
from a rote hf any British Member in falvour of this Committee, liow- 
ever they may guard IhemselveB by protecting against the general pno- 
ciple of repeal, will be in Ireland, that such a person, Member for n 
British county — though God fofbid any such shotKld b^ ft^und! — or 
Member for such a city or town — though here again he felt confi^etft 
that fsuch would not be found — ^voted for the CommHtee, «nd there- 
fore is a decided repealer. On the other handj it wotild be urged 
in this House, that Gentlemen, in Toting for a Committee, merely 
affirmed the necessity of inquiry. ** I ask,*' says the Houonrabk 
and Learned Mover, " for nothing bnt Inquiry. If your oplnidns aite 
adverse to mine, you ought the rather to vote fbr inquiry, beeatise an 
acquiescence in my motion will Enable you to confute me, mkl proye 
me to be in the wrong." [Laughter and cheers.J 

He had often heard this most fallacious argument used, «nA is oHen 
as he had heard it, he had felt convinced of its sophistry. But the 
Learned Member had himself supplied them with a most instructive 
commentary, in the form of his own motion. 

An honourable gentleman, not now a member of this House, but 
who was, he believed, a petitioner at its Bar, on the 34th of January, 
when standing as a candidate for Dungarvan, addressed the coti^titueney 
of that town in the following words : — 

Th6 question of the repeal of the Union occupies, at present, mtich of the t^ilblfc 
niind of Ireland ; and, in my opinion, the representatives of the people would but 
ill discharge their duty if they did not take that tubject into their seriouB tttkd early 
consideration ; and, with this view, I shall certainly vote for a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to inquire fully, fairly, and impartially, into the merits of this 
important question. 

Here, then, was a gentleman standing before his constituents, who 
unreservedly declared his readiness and determination to support h 
motion which, he (Mr. Rice) presumed, was tantamount to the motion 
in the Speaker*s hands ; unless, indeed, the inquiry now sought for 
was not to be full, not to be fair, and not to be impartial. Now, what 
was the commentary of the Learned Member for Dublin on that proposi- 
tion? The Learned Member characterises Mr. Barron's address as 
being " as gross an attempt at delusion as ever was made;" [Loud cries 
of Heat] and he adds, addressing the electors of Dnngarvan, " thfl^t 
it really is an insult to their understanding to suppose that they can be 
taken in by so flimsy and futile a deception." He then closes by stating, 
" The fact is, that, as a politician, Mr. Barron was always despicable." 
[Loud laughter and cries of Hear.] How then could he be called on 
to discuss that very question, so designated and so stigmatized, and 
proposed too as it was by the very same individual whose commentary 
upon it had been so conclusive, and whose condemnation had been so 
unqualified ? But it would perhaps be said that the inquiry now sought 
for differs from the fiill, fair, and impartial inquiry which was recom- 
mended in the address of Mr. Barron. It did indeed diflfer from that 
proposition in some respects ; but the principle of both w«is the same. 
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All the flourislies with which the motion had heen introduced touching 
the events of past times, were but so much dust which the Learned 
Member had endeavoured to throw in their eyes to blind them. The 
question was not the history of past times, but the real interest of the 
people of Ireland, and of the empire at large, in the year 1834. 

The next part of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's motion re- 
commended an inquiry *' into the effects of the Union upon the labourers 
in husbandry, and operatives in manufactures in. England." Now, 
if ever there was a silly attempt at political angling, if ever it was 
attempted to put a wretched bait upon a crooked pin for the purpose 
of fishing for minnows, [Laughter] the present was one. There was 
one point which he was bound to notice, in reference to which he par- 
ticularly regretted the absence of the Learned Member, because it was 
one personal to himself, and he therefore regretted being compelled to 
give a reply to his accusation except in his presence ; but, as he had 
already stated, he would not on that account either add to or withhold 
any portion of his argument. The Learned Member had charged him 
with having been guilty of disingenuousness towards him or towards 
the House in his mode of proceeding on this subject. He complained 
that Papers which he called for in the last Session of Parliament were 
not produced till a certain period in this ; whereas, Papers which he 
(Mr. Rice) called for were produced and were immediately printed. The 
Learned Member called for his Papers at a period in the last Session at 
which they could not be prepared or produced ; the order expired with 
the last Session, and was necessarily renewed in the present ; and, con- 
temporaneously with that renewal, he (Mr. Rice) gave directions to 
have certain accounts prepared which were necessary as explanatory of 
his (Mr. O'Connell's), and were necessary also in support of the argu- 
ment which he intended to maintain upon this question. The Learned 
Member's Papers were the first completed, and were, consequently, the 
first laid on the Table ; and, in point of fact, there was no necessity that 
any Papers, except those called for by the House, should have been 
presented. He (Mr. Rice) might have presented his Papers, or he 
might have withheld them, unless specially ordered ; but, lest Honourable 
Members should complain that they had not been allowed access to the 
documents upon which he founded his arguments, he moved for the 
Papers which he had ordered to be prepared. He laid them on the 
Table, not because he, himself, wanted the information which they 
afforded, for he possessed that information already; but he did so be- 
cause, if there were any fallacy in his arguments, or any misrepresenta- 
tion in his statements, other Gentlemen might have the means of cor- 
recting or of commenting upon them. [Cheers.] 

He much feared that he should have on this occasion to trespass at 
very considerable length on the attention of the House, and be compelled 
to weary them with details. But in the consideration of a question like 
the present, everything depended on evidence. He was delighted at the 
attention given to the speech of the Honourable and Learned Member 
during the whole of last night ; let it go forth to the public — let it be 
understood in Ireland — that this Imperial Parliament listened with un- 
wearying patience and respectful attention, during a period of time almost 
without example, to the statements made by the Learned Member. He 
hoped, therefore, that this question was likely to be discussed with 
calmness, and with an absence of all party feeling and of all personal 

d2 
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hostility. This was the most conclusive aud satisfactory answer to the 
imputation of British indifference to Irish interests. It was said, last 
night, that this question was an unpalatahle one, and that that House 
contained but an unwilling auditory. In one respect it might be so, — he 
hoped that it was so, as far as the general impression of the merits of 
the question. But however unpalatable the question, and unwilling the 
auditory, there never had been any question of British policy — of policy 
most exclusively British — ^which had been more attentively considered 
in that House, or one which was listened to with more earnestness and 
with more patience. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman then proceeded to say that he should 
now address himself to the amendment, which it would be his duty to 
move. He had said that the present was not the occasion to meet the 
motion of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman with a direct negative. 
The first clause of his amendment would go to assert the importance 
of the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland. [Hear, hear.] In 
the next clause the House would be called on to state, that the Imperial 
Parliament had devoted its anxious attention to the interests of Ireland, 
and that remedial measures, before which all the anti-union projects 
shrank as nothing, had been passed for its advantage. He thought it 
right to couple this declaration with another, not that the Parliament 
would take a new course, but that we were determined to persevere. in 
the course that had hitherto been followed. [Loud cheers] He should 
also propose another amendment, which was not, although unusual, alto- 
gether without precedent — that they should communicate these resolu- 
tions to the other House of Parliament in the shape of an address to 
the Crown ; and after both Houses had joined in this address, he had 
no doubt that they would receive, as in due course they were likely to 
receive, the gracious answer of the Monarch concurring in the. same 
sentiments. [Hear, hear.] Let not Honourable Members think, how- 
ever, that the agitation on the repeal of the Union would stop here. 
[Loud cheering from a portion of the Irish Members.] But, however, 
that might be, their duty at least, whenever any man proposed to dis- 
member the empire, to deprive it of its weight and authority, was to 
give such a proposition their most decided, distinct, and unequivocal 
opposition. [Loud cheers.] No objection could be raised to the course 
he proposed ; the Parliament of Ireland — the praised and vaunted Par- 
liament — did precisely the same thing. 

But before he proceeded further, with all respect to the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman, he would observe, but concisely, upon the 
reference he had made to ancient times. If there was any man who 
doubted that in periods of barbarism, in England as well as in Ireland, 
in the midst of a civil war, great atrocities had been committed — if any 
man doubted that [A laugh], why he was much enlightened by the state- 
ment of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman. Suppose a man was 
to go back through the history of England to the times of the Norman 
conquest, and to raise political inferences from those times applicable to 
the year 1834, would it not be thought that, however deep, and learned, 
and erudite he might be, he was quite unfitted for all the purposes of 
practical legislation ? He wondered the Honourable Member had not 
gone back to the divorce of Ky Briffin and his wife Iva. [Much laugh- 
ter.] He was no lawyer, he had not that honour; but he believed that 
when a man read part of a document he made the whole of it evidence. 
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He did not know whether that was good law ; he was sure it was good 
- common sense. In 1246, and again in 1278, there was the most deep 
and constant anxiety on the part of the Irish kings to he admitted to the 
privileges of the English subjects, and one of them was ready to give 
800 marks for that privilege. [Hear.] And yet the Honourable Mem- 
ber argued in favour of the repeal of a Union, which gave to all Irish- 
men the privileges of English subjects. But he saw there was an inten- 
tion on the part of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman beyond what 
appeared at first sight. We heard of these scenes of devastation and 
carnage chronicled in the writings of Spenser and Morrisson, not with- 
out an ulterior object. All this would appear connected by a link framed 
of the worst materials, forged at the worst fire, and intended to lead to the 
worst consequences. [Hear.] It might be gathered even from a passage 
in the speech of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman last night, to 
the effect that the Queen (Elizabeth) and her councillors were aware of 
the benefit, to Ireland, which would arise from the operation of the just 
laws of the country, but the British sufcjects in Ireland were apprehen- 
sive that their application would make Ireland too strong, while it was 
their policy to keep her as weak as possible — a course of policy followed 
with as unrelenting a perseverance, and as much alive in the present 
day as in the reign of Elizabeth. Now, he would ask, who was disposed 
at the present day to commit his name and character by such proceed- 
ings ? Whose principles, whose policy was it to keep Ireland weak ? 
[Much cheering.] Certainly those principles and that policy could 
not be attributed to either of the contending parties in that House. 
During the whole time he had sat in that House, whether on that or on 
the other side, he had never seen the slightest inclination shown to make 
Ireland weak. Even the economical soul of the Honourable Member 
for Middlesex was touched. Pluto was moved; iron tears did not roll, 
indeed, down Pluto's cheeks [a laugh], but more was gained ; they got 
supplies from him. The bloodshed, the rapine, and the cruelty which 
the Honourable and Learned Member had quoted from history, were 
mentioned, not to soothe but to excite indignation and disgust. [Hear.] 
We ought to look to history for better things than crimes and violences. 
It should be looked into to promote feelings of humanity and brotherly 
love, not to excite the passions, not to weaken an indispensable con- 
nexion, not to undermine the strength of the empire. [Cheers.] He 
would now relieve the House from the fatigue of listening to arguments 
proceeding from so inconsiderable a person as himself, and would read 
them a passage from a great man no more, which would fully repay the 
House for their attention. It was contained in a letter from Mr. Burke 
to his son — 

" They rerive the bitter memory of every dissension, which has torn to pieces 

their miserable country for ages. After what has passed in 1782, one would not 

th^-' think that decorum, to say nothing of policy, would permit them to call up by 

I nv^ magic charms, the grounds, reasons, and principles of those terrible, confiscatory, 

\< and exterminating periods. They would not set men upon calling from the quiet 

, ',;„ sleep of death any Samuel, to ask him, by what act of arbitrary monarchs, by what 

P''J''^ inquisitions of corrupted tribunals, and tortured jurors ; by what fictitious tenure^ 

1(1 '^'^ invented to dispossess whole unoffending tribes and their chieftains ; they would 

nqxi< not conjure up the ghosts from the ruins of castles and churches, to tell why the 

jjjil' estates of the old Irish nobility and gentry had been confiscated. They would not 

1 w wantonly call on those phantoms. If, however, you could find out these pedigrees 

'^ j,i of guilt, I do not think the diflPerence would be essential. What lesson does the 

^■bi ii^^^iity of prevalent factions read to us ? It ought to lesson us into an abhorrence 

[ tW' q{ the abuse of our own power in our own day— when we hate its excesses so much 
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in other persons and in other times, io that school tme statesmen onght to be 
satined to leave mankind. They ought not to call from the dead all discussions 
and Utigations vhidii formerly inflamed the forions factions, ^^ch had torn their 
country to pieces $ they ought not to rake into the hideous mi ahominabls tluags 
there. 

The Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin bad wasted a great 
deal of time in declaiming against atrocities committed in horrible times, 
which had really no reference whatsoever to his present object, and 
whilst doing so he had passed very lightly indeed over certain portions 
of Irish history. The Honourable and Learned Gentleman seemed to 
have quite forgotten the days of James I. and Charles L ; and yet when 
a man was talking of passages in a horrible period, there were events 
in those times which might be well alluded to. He (Mr. Rice), how- 
ever, would not allude to them, because, were he to do so he should be 
guilty of the same fault which he condemned in the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Dublin. He made the remark only to show the inconsistency 
of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, and to observe how the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman had taken upon himself to omit 
these periods " by particular desire." It appeared that at all times 
there was the greatest anxiety upon the part of the Irish people to ob- 
tain the same rights and privileges with the English people. [Hear, 
hear, from Mr. Ruthven and Mr. F. O'Connor.] He heard the cheers 
of the Honourable Gentlemen. Perhaps the proposition he had just 
enunciated might make against his view of the question, but he Was not 
aware that it would, nor indeed did he see how it could. 

He now came to that period at which the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin had laboured, and in his opinion laboured with 
very little effect. The Honourable Gentleman said, that England had 
no right of domination over Ireland, and this he argued at great length. 
But surely this was a mere waste of argument. England, undoubtedly, 
had claimed and exercised domination in Ireland, but it was usurpation. 
[Cheers.] This he would prove from fair reasoning on the case, and 
from the declarations of England itself. And did England claim, or 
argue that it had a claim, to such a right now ? Who governed Ireland ? 
Who legislated for Ireland ? The Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
and not the Parliament of England. [Cheers.] And certainly he could 
not imagine that the Honourable Gentleman opposite would dream of 
denying that Ireland was now fully, and fairly, and ably represented. 
[Laughter.] But to proceed: the Honourable Member for Dublin 
wanted to prove that England had no such right — why, the fact was the 
Legislature itself declared so, in an Act of 1783. He saw the Honour- 
able Member (Mr. Ruthven) was taking notes, and he was anxious to 
give him his best assistance. He would find it under this head — Act of 
23 George III. c. 28. [Here the Honourable Gentleman read an extract 
from this Act.] There was a declaration on the part of the British Par- 
liament that it, as such, had no right to legislate for Ireland ; therefore 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's elaborate argument on the 
subject was all waste of time and rubbish. 

He now came to a part of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's 
speech, in which he concurred with him. He (Mr. O'Connell) stated 
in glowing terms his admiration of the great and noble men who acted 
as leaders in the revolution of 1178. There was no individual who could 
feel more sincere admiratiotn for those illustrious men jthan he did. The 
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object for wKcli tbey were contending was strictly legal. They were 
contending that, as Ireland was not represented in the British Pariia- 
ment, that Parliament had no right to legislate for Ireland. But ^eatly 
as he admired those distinguished persons for what they had effected, 
he, if possible, admired them still more for their prudence and discretion 
in not dping more. Yet even when Charlemont, and Grattan, and 
Brownlow were at the head of the popular party in Ireland, there was 
much danger to be apprehended — a danger that, however, was happily 
averted by their moderation and wisdom. There was then an armed con- 
federation of volunteers, but this formidable engine was so conducted 
as not to produce those evils which might well seem to be inevitable. 
In 1782 the independence of Ireland had been asserted, and so the 
object of the volunteers had been accomplished ; but still they had a 
view to ulterior measures, and they sought to overawe the Parliament. 
An extraordinary occurrence — a most dangerods one — took place at this 
time : an assembly of delegates from the Irish volunteers was sitting at 
the Exchange in Dublin at the same moment that the Irish Parliament 
was sitting in College-green ; and it was moved and carried that Mr. 
Flood should go to the House of Commons in his uniform as a volunteer, 
accompanied by a body of armed volimteers, and make his motion for 
reform in Parliament, the delegates having determined to sit until it wag 
disposed of. A more dangerous attempt to overawe a Parliament never 
took place ; but by the prudence of those great men appealed to by the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman the danger was arrested. After 
they had attained their legitimate object, not one among them wished to 
continue agitation to keep up excitement for indirect purposes or for sel- 
fish views. They were men against whom calumny never could prevail. 
They were men on whose great names there was no blot or blemish. 
They formed the capital of the Corinthian pillar of their age. He would 
now beg to read from * Edgeworth's Memoirs ' a passage descriptive of the 
circumstances to which he had alluded. 

The appevanoe of Mr. Flood, and of tho deloffates by whom he waa aooom- 
panied, in their volunteer uniforms in the Irish House of Commons, excited an 
extraordinary sensation. Those who were present, and who have given an account 
of the scene that ensned, describe it as violent and tumultuous in the extreme. 
On boch sides the passions were worked up to a dangerous heiglit. The debate 
lasted aU jnght. " The ten^iesit—for towai^is morning debate thera was none — at 
last ceased." The question was put, and Mr. Flood's motion for reform in Parlia** 
ment was negatived by a very large majority. The House of Commons then en- 
tered into resolutions declaratory of their fixed determination to maintain their 
just rights and privileges against any encroachments whatever ; adding, that it 
was at that time| indispensably necessary to make such a declaration. Mean- 
time an armed convention continued sitting the whole night, waiting for the rfr- 
turn of their delegates from the House of Commons, and impatient to learn the 
fate of I^Ir. FIood*s motion. One step more, and irreparable, fatal imprudence 
migfit have been committed. Lord Charlemont, the president of the convention, 
Mt the danger^ and it required all the influence of his character, all the assistance 
of the friends of moderation, to prevail upon the assembly to dissolve, without 
waiting longer to hear the report from their delegates in the House of Commons. 
The convention had, in fact, nothing more to do, or nothing that they could at- 
tempt without peril ; but it was difficult to persuade the assembly to dissolve the 
meeting, and to return quietly to their respective counties and homes. This point, 
however, was fortunately accomplished, and early in the morning the meeting ter- 
minated. 

The same statement was made in Hardy's Memoirs of Lord Charle^ 
mmt. After speaking on reform in Parliament, he said ; ** Parliament 
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now became tlie theatre of popular exertion. Whoever was present* in. 
the House of Commons on the night of the 29th of November, 1183, 
cannot easily forget what passed there. I do not use any dispropor- 
tionate language, when I say that the scene was most territic. Several 
of the minority, and all the delegates who hacl come from the conven- 
tijon, were in uniforms, and bore the aspect of stem hostility." 

But now he should be glad that the House turned its attention to the 
practical subject before them. The object should be to illustrate the 
state of things which arose under the improved constitution of 1'782. 
The Honourable Members opposite surely would admit that Ireland had 
a good constitution then — perfect independence for Ireland was secured 
by it. The union between the countries then was a federative union ; 
they were bound together by the link of the Crown, but their Legislatures 
were separate. Well, what happened under this excellent system of 
things ? First, there was the affair of Portugal, and here the following 
event had all but taken place, — ^namely, that the King of Ireland should 
be at war with Portugal, while the King of England remained at peace. 
This strange state of things was within a hair's-breadth of being brought 
to pass. The next point was the affair of the Regency, which the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Member for Dublin passed over very lightly. Ire- 
land determined on one thing, England on another. Honourable Mem- 
bers opposite would admit the facts ; he trusted they would also admit 
his inference from them, and he contended that they might just as well 
— that they were as fully entitled to select different persons as regents, 
as to select each the same individual, conferring on him different degrees 
of power. The one capability, he maintained, on the part of the Irish 
Parliament involved the other. So that if it had so pleased them, they 
might have appointed the Duke of York Regent of Ireland, with the full, 
authority of a King, while the Prince of Wales acted as Regent of Eng-- 
land, with limited powers. Thus would they have had two regents iiL 
these countries, acting upon different principles, and invested with dif- 
ferent degrees of authority. 

In addition to these facts, the working of the constitution of 1182 was 
not so very favourable as to induce Irishmen to revert to the times in 
which it existed with any thing like pride or pleasure. There was then 
an armed assembly out of doors to control the Parliament. That assem- 
bly, to be sure, was guided by Lord Charlemont, by Henry Grattan, bv 
Forbes, and Brownlow. But did they not think it possible that an Irish 
Parliament might be controlled by an assembly out of doors now? Was 
it not possible that the men of Kildare might be exhorted to take up 
their sticks and make the Dublin Parliament do what it ought to do ? 
But certainly now they had a security which the people of that day 
could not boast of. The volunteers were led by such wild enthusiasts, — 
such selfish agitators as Lord Charlemont, Henry Grattan, and their 
friends ; but now the popular assemblages would be guided by the pru- 
dent, discreet, and calm counsels of the Honourable Gentlemen opposite. 
[Laughter.] It was impossible that the mischief which happened under, 
the auspices of Lord Charlemont and Grattan in 1782 could be repeated 
under the wise control of the Honourable Grentleman. There could be 
no danger ; and yet he knew not how it was, but he had not exactly the 
same reliance upon the wisdom of the Honourable Member for Dublin 
(Mr. Ruthven) as he might have had upon that of Lord Charlemont. 
He next proceeded to observe that the Irish Parliament in those days 
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was notoriouBly corrupt, and declared that he did not think the nation, 
nor perhaps even the individuals seduced, were responsihle for this. 
From the first this Parliament had a plan of voting money away amongst 
themselves. Now that was not the case in the British House of Com- 
mons. When the Honourahle Memher on the cross-bench (Mr. C. 
Fergusson) came for a vote of money for an individual, it was for Captain 
Hoss, not for himself [laughter] ; the Honourable Member for Middle- 
sex asked, not for himself [loud laughter], but he required a vote of 
money for Mr. Marshall's book. [Continued laughter.] Thus it would 
appear there was a difference and a contrast between the mode of pro- 
cieeding in that House and in the ante-union Parliament, in which there 
was actually a committee styled the " Scrambling Committee." There 
every man scrambled for what he could get, and some scrambled to right 
good account. He should in fairness state, however, that many of those 
votes, which were in truth intended for the pockets of individuals, were 
declared to be for the encouragement of trade or the relief of manufac- 
tures. [Laughter.] But let them see how the public was benefited? 
Let them see what Dr. Lucas stated upon the subject of that Scrambling 
Committee : ^' I recollect a considerable sum was given last Session to 
the proprietor of a glass-house, who, the moment he got it, instead of 
setting himself to blow bottles, set his house on fire, blew it up, and then 
went about his business. Large sums were also given to the cambric 
manufactory ; and the next thing we heard was that the proprietors were 
bankrupts. One Dalmaine got money for making Rhone wine, and the 
work has been discontinued &om that time to this." This was the way 
the ante-union Parliament administered relief to the distressed manufac- 
turers. But certainly, unless there was some glass-blower in the House 
who wanted to blow up his concern, there could not be a single person 
who would at present approve of such a system of redressing public 
grievances. In this Scrambling Committee, however, there was a word 
which excited great indignation — all rose up in dudgeon at its sound—' 
it was the word '^ job." And this led to a speech on the origin and an« 
cestry of " job," which it was acknowledged was drawn with great pre- 
cision, and was of remote antiquity. He would not trouble the House 
with the whole of the speech ; he would only read that part which bore 
directly on the conduct of that Parliament which they were now called 
on to restore. 

'^ The Family of Jobs. — ^They Bometimes a£fect a violent passion for cultivating 
tbe arts of peace, for the improvement of trade, shipping, manufactures, high roads, 
and bridges ; at other times they are very busy in preparations for war, in erecting 
and repairing fortifications, ramparts, and barracks ; and of late they have conde- 
scended to amuse themselves with great gims, howitzers, and mortars, with powder 
and ball and fire and smoke, with warlike peace and peaceful war. But their true 
character will always be discovered by their dilatoriness and inconsistency of con- 
duct in whatever they undertake. They are always zealous and in haste to begin a 
work, but they do not care how long it is in hand, and take care to do all in their 
power to prevent its being finished. They will also be found frequently to begin 
their undertaking at the wrong end. Some time ago, they were exerting all their 
Influence to make inroads into the sea. They were building quays, and projecting 
piers, crying to the ocean, ' Hitherto shalt thou come, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed.* But at present they seem to take greater delight in the more 
gentle and innocent entertainment of tracing the meandering of canals and rivers 
through meads and lawns, from one great city to another. They are found at the 
Treasury Board, the Barrack Board, and in short at every other board ; nor are 
they ever to be missed at grand juries, or societies that have the disposal of money* 
1% hps been said by some, th^t t^ey haye a i^^cromantic power wl^icU others suppose 
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to hjive been long since lost, and which some modem sceptics suppose never to ha^e' 
existed. It is insinuated that tliey may, for aught we know to die contrary, be mt 
tiujB monent ioating in the air within this sacred fofeundas that they may appear 
to .some among us, ^e the dagger of Macbeth, with the handle tiMrards us. But 
let none of us say to it, as be did, ' Coine, let me clutch the^.'^ 

Such were the johs that wei« carried on « 1164 } hut if there were any 
joh now entertained in that Hovne, it was the motion proposed hy die 
Honourable andlieamed Memher for Duhlin [cheers] — a motion shiikiog 
the main question [cheers], trenching on the valuahle time of the House, 
and turning into ridicule those pledged to the entire question. 

As to the purity of the Irish Parliament before 1*782, it might be said, 
perhaps, that when a Parliament lasted for the life of the King — ^when 
ttie Mutiny Bill was always in force — and when Poyning*s law was in 
operation, it was not to be expected that Parhament could have a due 
control over the Executive. But now he would refer to the times after 
I'782, and he would call a witness that no one, and least of all the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman opposite, would venture to impeach — a witness who 
could not be suspected of any unkindly feeling towards the constitution 
he had created, and the Parliament of which he was the brightest orna- 
ment, as he must be of any Pariiament in which he sat. The witness 
he alluded to was Henry Grattan. What did Grattan say on t^e 26th 
of February, 1790? " What has our renewed constitution as yet pro- 
duced ? A place bill? No. A pension biH ? No. Any great or good 
measure? No. But a city police bill — a press bill — a riot act — great 
increase of pensions : fourteen new places for Members of Parliament, 
and a most notorious and corrupt sale of peerages. Where will all this 
end ? *' Ay, where will aA this end ? Never indeed could Ghrattan have 
supposed that it would have ended in such a motion as that which the 
Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin had put forward. 

The Right Honourable Grentleman next went on to say that he denied 
that Ireland was a province of Great Britain. It was as idle to call 
Ireland a province, ^s to call Scotland, or Wales, or England itself a 
province. He (Mr. Rice) considered that he belonged to England as 
much as if he were a Howard, and that, in like manner, the English 
Howard belonged to Ireland, it was a delusion, and a delusion for a 
mischievous purpose, to raise up the notion of a province. [Cheers.] 
He protested against the attempt to provincialize and vulgarize Ireland. 
[Cheers.] Was it in such a way as this the Honourabte Gentleman 
would assert the rights and the coequality of Ireland? Gentlemen, who 
looked to the history of Ireland, would see that the existence of a federal 
connexion between the two countries could only be maintained by 
improper means. For a number of years it was maintained by force, 
but upon the repeal of Boynton's law another agency was called into 
action — namely, the most open and shameful — he would not palliate the 
£ELCt — corruption. The £iiscination of gentlemanly bearing, and all the 
attractions of a splendid court, were brought into play — in short, there 
was no temptation which could be made use of for the purpose of 
influencing the Irish Legislature which was not resorted to by successive 
viceroys, with one brilUaut exception — ^namely. Earl Fitzwilliam, who 
was too good to countenance such practices. 

He now came to another part of the Honourable and Learned 
Member's case, and if the House were disposed to agree to the first 
principle laid down by him (Mr. O'Connell), cadii qucestio. The 
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honourable and Learned Member denied tbe competency of the Irish 
Parliament to pass the Act of Union. If the Act of Union was passed 
by an ii^ompetent assembly, of course it was a nullity. The Honour- 
able and Learned Member said that the Irish Parliament was not dead ; 
but if it was not defunct, the present Parliament was not alive ; and all 
the Members who sat in that House as the representatives of Ireland 
were usurpers. He really was alarmed when he heard the Honourable 
and Learned Member make this statement, and expected that the 
Sergeant- at- Arms would have ejected him and the other Irish Members. 
If the Irish Parliament was still in existence, of course Ireland could 
not benefit by the acts of this Parliament, and the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill and all the other measures which had imparted life and 
activity to that country must be a dead letter. He might go further. 
If the Irish Parliament were incompetent to seal their own dissolution, 
so also was the Scotch Parliajnent. Therefore the argument of the 
Honourable and Learned Member would throw Scotland back upon the 
state of things which existed in the reign of Anne^ and Ireland upon 
those which existed in 1801, making null every law passed during the 
last century in the one case, and during the present in the other. The 
proposition was so absurd, that the Honourable and licarned Member 
must have been very hard pressed for an argiiment indeed when he 
resorted to it. The question of competency was raised by Mr. Plunkett 
and Mr, Saurin, but he would at once throw overboard such an argu- 
ment. The question now to be considered was, what was best for the 
interests of the people of the two countries ? The reference to authorities 
as to the incompetency of the Irish Parliament wa« mere trash, and 
intended only to bolster up a cause which could not be maintained. He 
would take the liberty of showing the House what occurred in 1113, 
with reference to Scotland, as a proof of the proneness of men to act 
upon impulse in a maimer opposed to the real interests of their country. 
It appeared from the Parliamentary history, that m 1*713 a motion was 
made by the Earl of Finlater for leave to bring in a Bill to dissolve the 
Union between England and Scotland, on the ground that the terms of 
the Union had been violated by the imdue taxation of the latter country. 
The case of Scotland, it would be seen, was stronger than that which it 
was attempted to establish for Ireland, for all that was complained of in 
the latter case was that the bargain made was a bad one, whilst in the 
former it was alleged that the bargain, bad in itself, had been violated. 
Upon the Earl of Finlater's motion, the Eari of Peterborough said — 
^^ Though flnglaud, who in this national marriage must be supposed to 
be the husband,, might in some insjtajttces have been unkind to the lady^ 
yet she ought not presently to sue for a divorce, the rather because she 
had very much mended her fortune by the match." The Duke of Argyll 
said — *' If the Union were not dissolved, he did not expect to have 
either property left in Scotland or liberty in England." Some other 
Scottish Peer said, " That the end of the Union was cultivating an amity 
between the two nations ; but it was so far from having that effect, that 
they were sure the animosity between the two nations was much greater 
now than before the Union." The Scottish Lords further said, that if 
the Union were not dissolved, their country would be the most naiserable 
imder heaven. Now what was the fact? Had the Union produced 
good or evil to Scotland ? Was there a Scotchman from the borders to 
Shetland, out of a lunatic asylum, who would venture to p^ddress such 
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language as this to any set of men at a market-cross — " Your inde- 
pendence is sacrificed, you are provincialized, but Scotland is too large 
for a province, and ought to be an independent nation?" If any man 
ventured to employ such language as that, his auditors would tell him to 
go to Banff. [A laugh.] He scarcely need refer to the advantages, 
independently of general improvement, which North Britain — he liked 
that name better than Scotland, and wished that Ireland were known by 
the name of West Britain ["Hear, hear !" from the Irish Members] — ^had 
derived from the Imperial Legislature, which it could never have hoped 
to obtain from a Scottish Parliament. For instance, there was the 
breaking up of the system of clanship and heritable jurisdictions. It 
was as little to be expected that those portions of the feudal system 
would have been abolished in Scotland without a convulsion, as that the 
penal laws would have been abrogated by the Irish Parliament. There 
were some cases with nations, as with individuals, in which it was neces- 
sary, in order to arrive at a correct conclusion, to appeal to the dispas- 
sionate judgment of a third party. 

In quoting authorities, the Honourable and Learned Member had 
overlooked one of the most important — namely, that of Mr. Molyneux, 
who said, in his Law of Ireland, — " If from these last-mentioned records 
it may be concluded that the Parliament of England may bind Ireland, 
it must also be allowed that the people of Ireland ought to have their 
representatives in the Parliament of England; and this I believe we 
should be willing enough to embrace, but this is a happiness we can 
hardly hope for." Bishop Berkeley, also a friend of Ireland, asked — 
" Whether it be not the true interests of both nations to become one 
people? and whether either be sufficiently apprized of this?" There 
was one other authority to which he would refer. Lord Charlemont, in 
one of his visits to the continent, of which he had left an agreeable 
record, had a conversation with Montesquieu, in the course of which 
that philosopher expressed himself favourable to an union between 
England and Ireland. Lord Charlemont thus described what passed 
on the subject : — " In the course of our conversation, Ireland and its 
interests have often been the topic ; and upon those occasions I always 
found Montesquieu an advocate for an union between that country and 
England. * Were I an Irishman,' said he, ' I should certainly wish for 
it ; and, as a general lover of liberty, I certainly desire it : and for this 
plain reason, that an inferior country, connected with one much her 
superior in force, can never be certain of the permanent enjoyment of 
constitutional freedom, unless she has, by her representatives, a propor- 
tional share in the legislation of the superior kingdom.' *' Mr. Grattan 
had been appealed to as an authority against the Union : but what were 
the grounds upon which he objected to the measure ? He said, " It is 
no union; it is not an identification of the people, for it excludes 
the Catholics. It incurs every objection to an union, without obtain- 
ing the only object which an union professes ; and destroys their best 
chance of admission — their relative consequence." The Catholics had 
now been admitted, and tjierefore the question was in a different situa- 
tion from that in which it stood when Mr. Grattan delivered his opinion. 
It was assumed, that all those who were opposed to the Union at the 
time it took place must necessarily be favourable to its repeal, or at least 
ought, in consistency, to be so. Now, what was the fact ? He held in 
his tand an extract from a speech delivered by Mr, Foster, the Speaker 
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of the Irish Parliament, in 1805, in a discussion with respect to the 
Catholic claims. Mr. Foster, it was well known, had opposed the 
Union ; hut in 1805 he made use of the following language : — " Should 
some score Catholics, hy the vote of that night, find their way into the 
Imperial Parhament, and afterwards feel their inferiority in an assemhly 
of 658 memhers, they would rapidly augment their strength hy new 
political recruits, and endeavour, hy a repeal of the Union, to re-esta- 
blish the Irish Parliament," &c. '* He felt the full force of the con- 
sequences to he apprehended from such a measure ; and he trerahled for 
the separation of his native country from that connexion with England, 
deprived of which, he was convinced, she could he neither prosperous 
nor happy." This was sufficient to prove that persons who entertained 
the strongest ohjections to the Union might legitimately oppose its re- 
peal. [Hear, hear.] 

The Union, however, had not always heen so hardly dealt with hy 
gentlemen who now were its more hitter enemies ; and to prove this, he 
begged to read the following extract from the evidence which a gentle- 
man had given upon oath at the bar of the House of Lords : — " 1 beg 
to say, that I am thoroughly convinced that the object of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity is sincerely and heartily to concur with the 
Government in Ireland, so as to consolidate Ireland with England com- 
pletely, and in every beneficial respect. I am quite convinced of that. 
The nomination of Roman Catholic Bishops by the Crown would take 
away all influence from such persons as have had influence among the 
Roman Catholic people. I know some of them ; they would wish to 
make the Union cordial and complete ; it would deprive us of the power 
of doing that." Could any one suppose that this language had been 
used by any one who was not friendly to the Union ? The fair interpre- 
tation of the words which he had read was favourable to that measure, 
and yet they had been delivered upon oath by the Honourable Member 
who had brought forward the present motion. [Cheers.] That was the 
evidence of a Catholic seeking for emancipation — the present motion 
was the act of a Catholic after emancipation had been obtained. [Hear.] 

The Honourable Member for Dublin said, that the Union was not a 
contract. If the Honourable Member were present, he would assure 
him, as he then did the House, that he did not mean to defend the improper 
means by which the Union had been effected. The manner in which 
that event had been brought about was not their affair ; they sat there 
not to 'discuss the means by which the Union was carried, but to discuss 
the propriety of its repeal. [Hear, hear.] He believed that gross cor- 
ruption prevailed at the passing of the Union, but he would not, on that 
account, be driven from the position which he had to maintain, namely, 
that the repeal of the Union would not be productive of benefit to the 
Irish people. It was impossible seriously to contend that the circum- 
stances under which a particular law was passed could justify its obli- 
teation from the statute-book. There was an old parliamentary jest 
of a fat Member having been counted for two in a division on the Habeas 
Corpus Act. [A laugh.] He knew not whether the story were true or 
not; but if it were, would any man contend that the Habeas Corpus Act 
ought to be repealed in consequence ? He had no doubt, that if they 
possessed an accurate history of the transactions connected with the 
Union between England and Scotland, they would find many circum- 
stances quite as indefensible as those which related to the Union with 
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Ireland. The Honoturable Member for Dublin had stated, that the 
rebellion in Ireland was fomented, and blood was in conse(|uence shed, 
for the direct purpose of carrying the Union. To that statement he 
must give an unqualified contradiction. To prove that this rebellioa 
was of a real character, he would read an extract from a remarkable 
book, the Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone^ the iPounder of the Society 
of Uiiited Irishmen : — •' To subvert the tyranny of our execrable Go- 
vernment, to break the connexion with England, the never-failing 
source of all otu: political evils, and to assert the independence of my 
country — these were my objects. To unite the whole people of Ireland^ 
to abolish the memory of all past dissensions, and to substitute the com- 
mon nam^ of Irishman in place of the denominations of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Dissenter — these were my means." He had mentioned 
the object ; he would now state the means by which that object was to 
be attained. Those means were to unite Irishmen of all classes and 
creeds, to abolish party distinctions of every kind — in short, to unite the 
Irish people into one great party. Why, these were the very things 
which they now heard night after night from the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin, and they were dwelt on as a means as 
well as an end in the repeal of the Union. But Mr. Tone went on to 
say (and this also was in keeping vsdth what they now so often heard 
put forth) that there was to be a union between Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics for one great and common object. [" Hear, hear," from the 
Repeal Members.] He was aware of the object of that cheer, and he had 
already said that the same principles were laid down night after night in 
that House by the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin, and 
cheered by his political adherents. His object, or at least that which 
he proposed as a means of carrying his measure of repeal, was avowed 
to be an union of all parties. Mr. Tone added, that his great object was 
to consolidate all parties for one object. Now, would Honourable Mem- 
bers believe, that all this attempt at union and combination for one 
great object was before the Union, and was intended to apply to get rid 
of the tyranny of the then Legislature of Ireland ? [Cheers.] It was 
clear, then, that if the Union were to be repealed to-morrow, there would 
still be no end to the evils which Mr. Wolfe Tone and his adherents 
wished to get rid of. The fraternal embrace which they wished to see 
made between the Dissenters and the Catholics was to unite both against 
the tyranny of the throne : the attempt was to cut the connexion between 
Ireland and this 'country. That was the object then before the Union, 
and there could be no doubt that the same result, though it might not 
be the object of those proposing it, would follow from the measure now 
urged upon the House. The arguments he had quoted were those used 
in 1791. But it might be said that the Government of that day did not 
take vigorous steps to put down those attempts. What was the fact ? 
In 1196, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, an Insurrection Act 
was passed, and the founders and abettors of the United Irish Society — 
Mr. Wolfe Tone, Mr. Hamilton Rowan, Oliver Bond, and Colonel 
Butler — were tried for high treason, in consequence of the part they 
took. Would it be said that the object of the Grovemment of that day 
was to ferment a rebellion, in order to facilitate the carrying of the 
Union ? The notion was disproved by the fact, that the leaders in the 
rebellion were prosecuted to conviction, and many of them suffered 
death ; but not one was ever known to accuse the Government as any 
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party to tke cringe for which they suffered. He (Mr. S. Sice) had no 
connexion in politics with those by whom the question of the Union 
with England had heen carried; but though he differed from them 
widely in politics, he could never believe, he should be sorry to believe, 
that they had ever, in any way, encouri^d or countenanced the Rebel- 
lion for the sake of carrying the tfnion. He did not stand there as the 
defend of Lord Castlereagh or Mr. Pitt; btit he could not believe, he 
should be ashamed to believe, that they were in any way consenting 
parties to the massacres of Wexford or Scullabogue. It would be con- 
trary to history, it would be contrary to what We knew of human nature, 
to believe anything of the kind. He would, therefore, leave that part 
of the question as one which had been asserted, but to which all the 
facts from authentic history would give the flattest denial. 

He would now come to another part of the case. It had been asked, 
what had the Imperial Parliament done for Ireland? and it was an- 
swered, in the same breath, that it had done nothing but to suspend 
the habeas corpus^ and to pass insurrection acts. Now, he would ask, 
was that a fair answer to the question ? Let any one look to the state 
of the north of Ireland, and see the industry which was in operation 
there, and then say, was the answer which the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman had given to his own question a fair one. It was said, that 
the Imperial Parliament had done nothing for Ireland. Now, before 
he proceeded to what it had done by legislative enactments, he would 
first take notice of what it had done in the way of inquiry as to the 
condition of Ireland, and the nature of her alleged wants and grievances. 
He would take the committees or commissions appointed from 1801 to 
1833. In 1801 there were two committees. In 1802 there were two 
committees on linen. In 1803 there was a committee on the condition 
of the poor in Ireland. In 1805, a committee on the Grand Canal. 
In 1 806, there were four reports on matters relating to Ireland. In 
1809, there was a report on the state of the bogs in Ireland. In 1812, 
a report on the Green-coat schools. In 1813, a report on the Irish 
currency. In 1814, there were two committees and four commissions. 
But it was unnecessary to go on with the detail. There had been in 
the whole period from 1801 to 1833, 61 reports of committees, and 114 
reports of commissions, making 175 in all, relating to Ireland Now 
what had been the result of all these ? He would take the com- 
mittee on the state of Ireland in 1825, which he might call the com- 
mittee of his Noble Friend, for it had originated with him. That com- 
mittee, he would say, had carried the Catholic question. The evidence 
taken before it had removed many of the doubts and prejudices which 
had hung upon that question before that period, and had led the way 
to the great measure of emancipation in 1829. [Hear, hear.] Then the 
question was asked by the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, what 
had the Imperial Parliament done for Ireland? And he answered it by 
stating, that it had passed an Act, allowing a distraint on growing crops, 
and an Act for the better recovery of tithes. Now, was this a fair and 
honest way of putting the case before the country? [Hear, hear.] 
Did the Honoiu-able and Learned Member recollect the passing of the 
46th of George III., chap. 46, for giving to Ireland a free trade in 
com? Was not that a concession favourable to Ireland? Did Ho- 
nourable Members know that under the Irish Parliament they were 
importing com from England into Ireland? [**Hear, hear,** from 
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some Irish Members.] Did the Honourable Members who cheered 
think that the condition of Ireland, when she was importing com from 
England, and when, according to Dean Swift, she was dependent for 
her supply of corn every third year on this country, was better than at 
the present day, when she was exporting her surplus produce? If 
they did, why he might as well give the whole argument up. If 
Honourable Members believejl that was of no advantage to Ireland to 
get the greatest market in the world for her corn, he did not know how 
he could agree with them. But he thought that the increased produce 
of Ireland might be fairly taken as some proof of her growing pro- 
sperity. He thought he might fairly take the corn-trade to England 
as one proof of the advantage which Ireland had derived from the 
Imperial Parliament. That was his first point. The next was, the 
*' cross-channel trade," which had been made a coasting trade (by 
the 16th Geo. IV. c. 101.) Next was the butter trade, which had 
been freed from many vexatious regulations (by the 8th Geo. IV. c. 61, 
and by the 9th Geo. IV. c. 88.) Next was the amendment of the 
banking-laws (by the 6th Geo. IV. c. 42, and by the 1st William IV. 
c. 32.) Many Honourable Members might not know what banking 
once was in Ireland, and what it was now; but every merchant con- 
nected with that country was well aware of the great benefit which had 
been conferred on Ireland by the Acts in that respect. This benefit, 
however, Ireland owed to the Imperial Parliament. Was it then just 
or fair of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) to 
say, that the only measures which the Imperial Parliament had passed 
for Ireland were that for distraint of crops and for the better collection 
of tithes? [Hear, hear.] He next came to the Act for the assimilation 
of the currency (6th of George IV. cap. 107), next to the advance 
of 200,000/. for the purpose of supporting public credit in Ireland 
(6th of George IV. cap. 39.) Then the Act for the encouragement 
of fisheries, by the erection of piers and harbours (50th of George III. 
cap. 95), The Honourable Gentleman then enumerated the following 
Acts relating to Ireland, passed by the Imperial Parliament : — ^The Act 
for the encouragement of mines (46th George III. cap. 11.) The 
Act for the relief of insolvent debtors. (2d. George IV. cap. 59). 
The Act for the support of public works (1st and 2d William IV. 
cap. 33), by which an advance of 500,000/. was made for that purpose. 
The Act for amending the grand jury laws. The Act for embank- 
ment of rivers. The Act for the discouragement of joint tenancy. The 
Act for amending the Subletting Act. The Act for preventing vexatious 
distress and impoundings. The Act for abolishing the vestry cess. 
The tithe commutation. ["Hear, hear," from some Irish Members.] 
The question was, whether the state of the law on this subject was 
better now than before the Union. If he looked to the efforts made by 
Mr. Grattan on this subject, and to his attempts to establish a tithe 
composition, the difference between the state of the law at that time 
and the present,' or at least what it would soon be, would be at once 
apparent. The preamble to Mr. Grattan's Bill on tithe composition, in 
1789, was, "Whereas, it is expedient to relieve the people of this 
country from the hardships to which they are now exposed by reason 
of uncertain payments and demands on account of tithes and small dues, 
in order to ascertain and commute both." These were the principles 
laid down in Grattan's Bill, in 1789. But that Bill, which was 
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refused by the ante-uuion Parliament, had been aince passed by the 
Imperial Legislature. There was next, the Act for improving the 
prison laws — the Act for lighting and watching cities and towns — and last» 
the Act for the repeal of the penal laws affecting the Catholics, and the Re- 
form Bill. These had not been alluded to by the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin, but they were, nevertheless, passed by this much- 
vilified Parliament. He must add, that when they had to consider the 
Acts passed in the Imperial Parliament, and to contrast them with Acts 
passed by the Irish Legislature, it was a gpross delusion, tending to 
deceive the people of Ireland, considering the source from which it 
came, to assert that all that Ireland had got from the Imperial Legis- 
lature was the Act empowering a distraint of growing crops, and one 
for better securing the collection of tithes ; and when this was stated, 
all notice of the Acts to which he had referred was omitted. [Hear, 
hear.] 

But what he had stated was not all. There had been a full revision 
of the coiurts of law in Ireland, and an abolition of sinecures amounting 
to 8,000/., 9,000/., and 10,000/. a-year. Every one of these was 
abolished after the expiration of existing interests. In the Court of 
Chancery there had been a saving of 24,600/. on an expenditure of 
'75,700/. In the King's Bench there had been a saving of 13,500/. on 
an expenditive of 22,500/. In the Common Pleas a saving of 17,000/. 
put of 30,000/. In the office of Clerk of the Pleas of the Exchequer 
16,000/. out of 28,000/. had been saved. In the Court of Error, 450/. 
out of 900/. In the Judges' Registers, 3,580/. out of 11,900/. Upon 
these estimates the saving to the suitors in the departments mentioned 
might be stated at 75,000/. per annum, while the expense of the pro- 
posed official esablishments falling short of the estimated provision by 
7,000/. a-year, would leave the annual surplus disposable in aid of the 
consolidated fund, in addition to the salaries and allowances to the Clerk 
of the Crown and Hanaper, and other officers now charged upon it, 
amoimting to 4,545/., in lieu of which provision was proposed to be 
made by fees. The difference between the total receipts heretofore in 
the departments already reported upon, and the estimated expense of 
the proposed establishment, might be stated at 18,000/. per annum. 
These savings were results to Ireland by the instrumentality of the Im- 
perial Parliament ; and let it be borne in mind that improvements of a 
similar kind had been attempted in the Irish Parliament at various 
periods from the year 1731 to the time of the Union, but had been made 
ineffectually. It remained for the Imperial Legislature to effect those 
salutary reforms which the Irish local Legislature had so often attempted 
in vain. He felt that he was trespassing on the patience of the House 
by this dry and dull detail [Hear, hear] ; but it was necessary for him 
to do so, in order to answer the question, what had the Imperial Parliar- 
ment done for Ireland ? [Hear, hear.] 

He would now come to another point. No man, he presumed, was 
indifferent to any law which tended to diiHinish the sufferings of his 
fellow-men. Let him then ask, what had the Imperial Parliament done 
for the suffering poor ? — and here he must say that he wished he could 
address himself to that large class of his countrymen who had petitioned 
for repeal. What had been done to make provision for the poor in cases 
of insanity — what for support of infirmaries and dispensaries ? Nothing 
had been done on these important points by the Irish Parliament. It 
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^as left td the Imperial Parliament to introduce ft measure on thes6 
j^bjects iti 1805. Dispensaries were then opened and supported by 
grants from the Imperial Pariiamdnt, and every poor man in Ireland 
-v^ho received relief from these sources ought to bear in mind that he 
triced his relief to the elemency of the Imperial Parliament. The relief 
which had been given with respect to education (of which he would say 
a word by and by) was not less conspicuous. There were, besides, 
houses of industry, boards of health, savings-banks, and friendly societies, 
hhd other charities, which had been established by acts of the Imperial 
Legislature. Now, he l^ould ask, was it fair to suppress all notice of 
these Acts in a speech which would go forth to the people of Ireland, 
and to state that the only Acts which had been passed by the Imperial 
Parliament, relating to Ireland, were those to Which he had before ad- 
verted — for distraining Crops, and securing a better payment of tithes ? 
[Hear, hear.] 

He had allitded to education. Now, he would be willing to stake 
the whole case on that point alone. In what condition, he would ask, did 
the Imperial Parliament find education in Ireland, and in what situation 
did it stand at the present moment ? He would assert that everything 
which had been done fdt education in Ireland, which was worth naming, 
had been done by the United Parliament. For the education of the great 
bulk of the people nothing had been done by the State before the Union. 
Before that time, educatioh at home was prohibited, and foreign educa- 
tidn was made penal. Everything was done that almost could be done, 
to brutalize the people by the neglect of education. He wished to con- 
trast what had been done by the Irish Parliament with respect to edu- 
cation, with what had been since done by the Imperial Parliament. On 
the 6th of April, 1*186, Mr. John Orde moved in the Irish House of 

Commons— 

That the national foundation of one or more public schools for facilitating and 
extending to the youth of this kingdom the means of good education would be of 
great public utility4 

This was adopted, but no grant of money followed. How different was 
the case with the Imperial Patliameliti Whctl any vote of that kind 
^as passed, a grant of money to promote the desired object followed 
almost as a matter of course^ Mr. Secretary Orde tried the thing the 
next year, and oh that occasion he stated — 

That edtlcation, at least so (at as respects the lower classes of the coitimufiity, is 
In so deplorable a condition^ that it inay be truly said^ < fot lack of knowledge the 
land perisheth.' 

Notwithstanding this statement, nothing was done by the Irish Parlia- 
ment to promote general education in Ireland. But what was the state 
of education now in Ireland, as contrasted with that period ? In the 
year 1812j it appeared by the Fourteenth Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners of Education, " that at that time the number of schools in 
Ireland might be estimated at 4,600, containing about 200,000 scholars." 
It followed that during th# last twelve years the mmiber of schools and 
scholars must have more than doubled. The number of children receiv- 
ing education in 1825 was 560,000, and since then, by the establishment 
of the new board of education^ the schools under their superintendence 
were giving education to nearly as many more. There might be some 
who differed ffom him as to the principle on which this education was 
conducted. Into any argument on that point he would not theti enter, 
as it had Ho bearing qn the subject before him ; but as betwecin him 
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and the tep^iilertt the thing Was conclubive, for thfere Wa« iiothifi^ irtiieti 
affoixled a more striking contrast between the Irish and the Im|)eHal 
Parliament, than this very question of the state of education in Itelttiid 
before and since the Union. The contrast wai as great as betWeC^n 
darkness and light. He dwelt upon this part of the tase to show thb 
extreme unfaihiesli of the Honourable and Learned QentleiiSltii iii 
oihitting all mention of this subject in his speechi 

Now ai^ to the Reform Bil1$ let hiih contrast the eonstitu^ii^y df 
Ireland before the Uhioh and What it ndw iras. Kb mighty perhttpd, 
be told that Ireland had gained nothing by that measurej-^lhat sha Wab 
only insulted with the show of Reform ; but he thought it would not bk 
denied by aily of the getitlehieU (the fepealets) Opposite thai she bad 
got ati improved constitiiendy. Itideed^ it was dvidetit that many Of 
them owed their seats to the dhange Which had been made in that eon- 
etituency. What was the state of that cOnstitUeiioy as defeetibfd by i/Lf. 
Grattan in 1^793 ? He said that, of a House Oonsisting of three hundred 
Members, tWo hundred Were returned by iridividuals^ and fh)m forty tb 
fifty by ten persons. Several botOUghb had no reirideiit eledtori j semfe 
had but one; and on the whole, two-thitds of the House Were retumod 
by less than one hundred persons. What Was the eaae now? ThUtt 
was now a constituency of ninety thousand two hundred and eighty^iit 
electors. Why should this have been omitted fVom the Honourable aUd 
Learned Gentleman's statement? [Hear.] Wai it not a strong iiou«- 
trast to the state Of things before the Union? It might be said that 
though the two countries were United in one Legislature, We had not 
given to Ireland English laws in every respect. It was true that thete 
did exist some difference between the laws in the twO countries ] but in 
What did those differences Oonsist? The variation would be IbUnd to have 
been made by the Imperial Parliament for the benefit Of trelatid. tik 
would select a few instances i— First, he would take the eharities j for 
instance, the fever hospitals. In these the fbunderfe of the Charities weTfe 
declared to be entitled j in aid of the charity, to as much from the publit 
treasury as they had raised by private sUbscriptiottj Itt no eounty 16 
England was the feame aid |ivett; NoWj in making readii (and he would 
beg the attention of English gentlemen tO thi^ fact) thA Gev6mm<$nt 
advanced Sums of money, free of interestj to be repaid by twelve yearly 
instalments. Nothing of this kind Was known in England. lU thfe 
ereotion of prisotis the same principle Was adopted. With respedt to 
public works, the difference between thfe two countries was as great. 
In England a loan Only was made ; but in Ireland there Was a perma^ 
nent grant of 500,000/. In questions of Oont^ted electionlb there Werfe 
commissions granted for takitig evidence in Ireland, the expeftsfe of Which 
was in part Oharged to the public*. In the sUrvey and valuation thfe 
expenses were, more than tripled with respect to Ir^land^ by the enlarg^!^ 
ment of the scale, and making the vote applicable to local pufpobSSc 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had raised thifc ^[uestlotl-^ 
what had the Imperial Parliament doiie for Ireland? It had, fbtfeooth, 
given them the power of distrainingj and given thetn indreaaed facilitl^ 
in tithe collections. That was a question which he had supposed thfe. 
discretion of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman Would have pt^ 
terved him from putting, but presently it Would be more contenicttt 
that he should direct the attention of the HoUse %o that which the litt^ 

beri&l Parliament really had done for trehmdi and that which it bad &&t« 

B 8 
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Before he went further, he wished to correct one statement which 
the Honourable and Learned Member made respecting the documents 
and returns laid by him (Mr. S. Rice) on the Table of the House, 
or supplied on his motion. Did, or could any Honourable Member 
suppose that his object in obtaining those papers was to serve 
any purpose but of affording information to all equally, or had he 
the slightest advantage from their possession? He should content 
himself with merely making that observation, and leaving it to the 
consideration of the House to say how far any such argument could 
avail the Honourable and Learned Gentleman. He should now come 
to another of his remarks, which might be estimated at pretty 
nearly the same value, for it amounted to nothing more than this — 
that whereas certain taxes were remitted in England, Ireland was there- 
by grievously injured. Why, there was not a man who had the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the business of taxation and its efifects, who did 
not know that it was perfecdy possible to repeal a tax in England, and that 
repeal, so far from proving a disadvantage to Ireland, would be produc- 
tive to that country of the greatest advantage. The same argument was 
applicable to any species of relief which the people of England might 
experience. It was a great mistake to imagine that the repeal of a tax 
would not be equally felt in both countries. He would take as a striking 
example the case of printed cottons, and he would appeal to the manu- 
facturers and consumers of Ireland to bear him out in the statement that 
there never was an alteration which afforded more relief to the Irish 
people than did the same repeal of the duty on printed cottons. It might 
naturally be inquired, what had that to do with the question then under 
consideration? His answer would be, that he merely adverted to it as 
an illustration of the fallacy which lay in that attempt at reasoning by 
which the Honourable and Learned Member professed to show that 
Ireland suffered by the repeal of English taxes. Really the whole case 
appeared to have been argued as if there never had been in Ireland any 
taxes before the Union. What would Honourable Gentlemen say, 
when they fouud that the tax of all others which most oppressed the 
poor man, was a tax imposed by the Irish Parliament, and repealed by 
the Imperial Legislature — it was a tax felt by every cottage in Ireland ? 
Let Honourable Members but just listen to what Mr. Grattan had said 
upon the subject : '^ I am convinced that the man who has but 5/. in the 
world, who pays 30^. for his house, ought not to pay hearth-money. 
The strongest argument for his relief is the bare statement of his con- 
dition. What benefit does the State confer on such a man, that it should 
have a right to tax him ? In what property do your laws protect such 
a man — a man who has no property? It is true that it is the only tax 
the peasantry pay. That is because they are so extremely poor, so very 
wretched, that they cannot afford to consume in any great degree the 
articles which are taxed in this country, where almost everything is 
taxed, where soap, candles, and tobacco are taxed." 

If the House would take the trouble to look at the only criterion by 
which this part of the question could be fairly tried, they would see the 
enormous amount of taxation paid by Great Britain as compared with 
Ireland. He would begin with the stamp duties. Now, if a transfer 
were to be paid for according to the value of the property transferred, it 
did appear to him a matter of the most perfect indifference, so far as 
Utrict justice was concerned, whether that took place in England or in 
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Ireland-^the principle was the same, and every reasonable and iin« 
partial man must acknowledge, that the country which in that respect 
happened to be the most largely burdened, was to that extent at least 
severely dealt with. From the line of argument adopted by the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Gentleman, it might be supposed, that in speak- 
ing of a suffering country he could mean no other than Ireland. But 
what was the fact ? England here proved the more heavily burdened, as 
witness the differences between the imports of the one country and the 
other in the following particulars : — 

STAMP DIFFERENCES, 

Return shewing the difference in the rates and amount of Stamp Duties in Great 

Britain and in Ireland, since the year 1800. 
The total amount of Stamp Duties raised in JBngland 

since 1800, was . « • • * £181,232,000 

In Scotland . . • . . . 13,461,000 

In Ireland ..•.•• 13,897,000 

In England and Scotland the duty on deeds and other written instruments is 80 

per cent, higher than in Ireland* 

On legacies . • . 100 per cent. 

On probates • « .60 ditto. 

On administrations • . .120 ditto. 

On receipts . . .65 ditto. 

On newspapers • • . 100 ditto. 

On almanacks . • .60 ditto. 

On fire insurances • • .20 ditto. 

On advertisements - • • • 60 ditto. 

It was ahsurd and preposterous to say, with such evidence as that before 
them, that any degree of injustice was done to the Irish people, but the 
exact contrary, in the apportionment of taxation; and if the House would 
look to the returns laid on the Table, they would see that in most of the 
articles subject to customs and excise they were treated in the same way. 
The Honourable Gentleman Vas then proceeding wtth other references 
to the various documents before him, when 

Mr. Sheil made some remark across the Table. 

Mr. S. Rice said, that if the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
would leave him to manage his iigiu*e8 of arithmetic, he would never 
interfere with any figures of rhetoric with which the House might be 
favoured by the Honourable Member for Tipperary. [A laugh.'] In 
reply to all this it might be said, that the whole was based on a fal- 
lacy. What fallacy could there be in this ? The taxation of England 
on all important objects of taxation much exceeded that paid by Ire* 
land, not merely in the positive, but in the comparative amount. Be- 
fore he dismissed this topic, he would call the attention of the House to 
one other statement then before him, of the sums granted by the Impe- 
rial Parliament for the improvement of Ireland, and which, therefore, 
proved in a double sense an influx of wealth : — 



Kingstown 


• 1 


304,336 


Donaghadee 


• 


132,672 


Port Patrick 


• < 


125,379 


Dunmore 


• * 


79,175 


Hobbspoint 


• 1 


23,422 



iEl,010,l77 
The expense of Holyhead harbour was not included in this state- 
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ment, as it would be difficult to separate the expense of tbe harbouir 
from that incurred for the road, &c. Would the House permit him to 
read one other instance :-*>- 

From January, From January, 
180l,toJanu« 1817, toJanu- Totals. 





W, 1817. 


ary, 1833. 




Grants to Cbsnt^He and Literary In- 


£ 


£ 


' £ 


stitutions 


1,995,128 


2,230,622 


4,225,760 


Sncouragement of Manufactures and 






* 


Agriculture 


868,174 


472,24f 


1,340,421 


Public Works and [Employment of 








Poor • • • . . 


1,535,886 


1,536,824 


3,072,160 



911,948 4 


9 


, 27,595 U 
, 248,822 3 



8 


£276,417 14 


8 



£4,398,638 4,239,693 8,638,331 

Such a management of the financial affairs of a great country pre- 
sented a very striking contrast, indeed, to the manner in which husiness 
was condupted in the celehraited Scrambling Committee of the Irish House. 
3Ht t|^e legislation of the Imperial Parliament was not only more 
liberal, but more judioious, than eyen any single case which could be 
quoted in favour of the native Parliament of Ireland. Many instances 
suggested themselves to his mind; he would mention one — the 
500,000/. granted for loans in Ireland; loans repaid, and employed 
again and again for tb^ improvement of the country, ^nd for the repro- 
duction of wealth* There had been — 

£, t, d, 

Appliqition for Orapts . • • 39^249 8 

^ppH9a|io|i for Loans ^ . • 872,699 4 1 



7bera wafp in operf^tion-rOrants 



He would entreat the House to pompare measures of that nature with 
fhe doingp of the blessed Parliament pf 1782, so inuch the boast of the 
^vqcates of the dissolution of the Legislative Union. In perfect 
accordance with thc^t was the measure adopted in reference to the Crown 
jp^nds of Jrelaqd. . Frpip fi^ remote period, that country, it would seem, 
had imjpyed the hlessings of a legislature of its own ; during eighteen 
ypars that legislature W^s independent of the British Parhament, and 
ypt duriilg thp iyhoi§ of that long period there was not a single instance 
ojf a granl^ of money made by Act of Parliament. It was reserved for 
the imperial L^isl^tm^ to tf^ke a lead in the improvement of the Crown 
landa? Wh^t waa the r^ult of the e:s.periments made on that subject ? 
^e would refer them to a report ; the fqllpwing extract &om which was 
read by the Right Honourable Gentleman :— ?- 

In my last report, lst4 Wore Parliament in the month of June, 1831, 1 had the 
pleasure to describe the great improvement which had then taken place in the mo- 
ral habits and industry of the inhabitants pf the mountain country, which is mainly 
attributable to the opening pf the^e new roads. In the year 1822 the district was 
the focus of disturbance au4 bloodshed; in 1831 it presented an example of peace 
and prosperity ; and i hj^^e now . the gratification to state that it still maintains 
the same character, and that each year new enclosures are made, and large tracts 
of hitherto unprofitable land arn brought into a state of cultivation. Previously to 
the commencement of the roads, in the month of October, 1832, the Crown estate 
majr be said to havs beea inaoceisibie te wheel carriages ; and in consequence no 
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laadi W6fe in eolllvation beyond wliat weve abfolutelv neoemry to lupplv the po- 
pulation with potatoes and a pm^l quantity of oats, the chief part of which mui^ 
have been ground in quernes or hand mills, there being no mill /iccessible except- 
ing by back roads on horses. As might be expected under such circumstances, the 
land remained nearly in a state of nature, for the farming system of the estate, 
as well as that of the whole of the furrounding country, did not extend to 
draining for the improvement of pasture or meadow land. The only difficulty I 
anticipate as likely to retard the rapid progress of the proposed improvement, is the 
want of a sufficient number of labourers, for, notwithstanding the great outcry 
which is made respecting the poverty and destitution of our peasantry from want 
of employment, I have found that our active operations are confined to about fouv 
months and a half in the year — ^namely, to the months of February an^ April in 
the spring, and between the 1st of July and the 15th of September in the summer. 
During the remaining part of the year the peasantry find abundant occupation in 
agricultural employment, excepting perhaps jn the month of January ; and unless I 
were to raise the wages above the usual prices of the country, and thereby injure 
the farmer, I could not force the works excepting at those periods, and this state* 
ment is not made frpn^ occurrences which have taken place during the last or pre* 
ceding y^ar, but from constant experience during the last twelve years in the coun- 
ties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, and Tipperarv. Extraordinary, therefore, as, from 
preconceived notions, it may appear, the only apprehension I entertain of being 
able to cultivate and otherwise improve a large portion of the Crown lands, is the 
want of a sufficient number of labourers »t the periods most required. I feel thif 
report has already attained an unusual length ; but I cannot conclude a subject in 
which I feel great interest, without expressing my admiration of the industry and 
docility of the people who have been employed by me during the last year and a 
half, both on the new roads, and on the Crown land improvements. Not a com- 
plaint is made, nor a murmur heard, but all is zeal and anxiety to perform the 
duty allotted to each. 

Thus had the measures of the united Legislature met the want of de- 
mand for labour, and yet, with facts like those before them, there would 
not be wanting those whose aim it would be to neutralize the effect of 
such evidence, by saying that the whole of the improvements woifld but 
go towards the increase of funds which must eventually augment the 
wealth, not of Ireland, but of England. Would it be necessary for him 
to point the attention of the House to the fact that the revenues of the 
Crown lands stood in a totally different position from any other income 
arising out of land? The advantages which Ireland derived frond this 
portion of the public expenditure made on her behalf, had been repre- 
sented as nothing more than a picking up of ^^ the crumbs which fell 
from the great man's table," as bearing such a trifling proportion to the 
sum withdrawn, that it might be likened to the little bread which Fal- 
staff put in his enormous quantity of sack. But that was the way in 
which the whole question had been argued, without the slightest regard 
to the real' bearing of the facts. Need he repeat that the ineoaic arising 
from Crown lands was part and parcel of the general revenues of the 
state, and in truth it afforded no more argument against the Union than 
could be derived from the Customs or the Excise ? • 

The next topic to which he should request attention was the question 
of the 2-l7ths, to which, according to the Act of Union, Ireland had 
become liable. Of that the Honourable and Learned Member had 
grievously, complained. Ireland had since then become bankrupt, and 
that was the ground upon which the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man called for a committee, and desired a revision of the conditions 
upon which the arrangement had been made. Would it be believed 
that that well-known arrangement of the 2-l7ths, whether right or 
wrong in its origin, had lon^ since ceased to exist, and that the termi- 
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nation put to its existence was a change wholly for the benefit of Ireland? 
That he pledged himself to prove, and if he succeeded in redeeming that 
pledge, the argument of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman must 
go for nothing. In the month of February, 1833, the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin had delivered himself to this effect: — 
" According to the Treaty of Union, Ireland had to pay only 67,000,000/. 
of debt. In 1811, however, the Imperial Parliament passed an Act, 
which repealed the protection that Ireland had derived from the articles 
.of Union, and all the land and industry of Ireland was mortgaged for 
the payment of the national debt." Of course there was no man 
doubted that the land and industry of Ireland were mortgaged for the 
payment of that national debt, but so likewise were the land and indus- 
try of England ; and the whole of the argument on that topic, contained 
either in the speech of last night, or in the extracts he had just read, 
was answered by the single fact that the Exchequers of both countries 
had been consolidated ; that consolidation placed England and Ireland 
in the same boat, and could that be anything else than greatly for the 
benefit and advantage of the latter ? He would, however, go into par- 
ticulars. Here the Right Honourable Gentleman read the following 
statement of income and expenditure, &c., from 1814 to 1819 : — 



YEAR 1814. 



INCOME.' 

Income . , . 5,287,581 

From the British Exchequer 1 1 7, 1 94 



Deficiency of income 



6,404,776 
4,984,118 



EXPENDITURE. 



Expenditure 
Remitted to England 



7,922,348 
2,466,545 



10,388,893 

YEAR 1815. 



Income . . . 5,467,942 

From the British Exchequer 98,249 



Deficiency of income 



5,566,191 
8,361,353 



Expenditure 
Remitted to England 



10,388,803 



. 7,819,558 
. 6,107,986 



13,927,544 



YEAR 1816. 



Income . . . 4,394,630 

From the British Exchequer 166,722 



Deficiency of income 



4,561,352 
. 4,300,306 



Expenditure 
Remitted to England 



13,927,544 



7,677,649 
1,184,000 



Income . ' , . 4,384,816 

From the British Exchequer 216,923 



8,861,658 

YEAR 1817. 

Expenditure 



8,861,658 



4,601,739 



. 4,180,364 
Remitted to British Exchequer 25,768 



Surplus 



4,206,132 
395,607 

4,601,739 
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Income 



INCOME. 



YEAR 1818. 



4,677,286 



KXPCVDITUftE. 



Expenditure 
Surplus 



£. 
3.278,164 
1,899,183 

4,577,286 



Income 



YEAR 1819. 
4,250,980 



Expenditure 
Surplus 



. 3,565,193 
685,787 

4,250,080 

Would the House then believe it possible, that with such facts before the 
public, there could have been found any one to complain of the injustice 
done to Ireland ? 

The Bight Honourable Gentleman then adverted to detailed accounts of 
the imports and exports of Ireland before and after the Union, showing how 
much they had increased under the fostering influence of an Imperial 
Legislature. An Honourable Member, however, appearing to dissent 
from the conclusion he desired t» draw from tbe fact of the increase in 
the exports, he observed that surely no people would export anything 
else than their surplus produce, and least of all could it be supposed 
that they gave their surplus away for nothing. He was now arguing 
the question on plain matters of fact, but he expected to be told that 
these were facts on which he had no right to rely. He would, however, 
ask those Honourable Grentlemen who entertained such a notion, to 
have the goodness to instruct him on what possible grounds he could 
found an argument with respect to the trade and navigation of Inibnd, 
if he were to be precluded from looking at the value of the exports and 
imports of that country, the number of ships entering her ports, and the 
amount of the tonnage of those ships ? [Hear, hear.] But it might be 
said that the account which he had just read only came down to 1815, 
and that the progress of things had not been so fiivourable since that 
period. In order to remove any impression of this sort, he need only 
refer to a statement of the annual average amount of the imports and 
exports of Ireland for triennial periods, terminating in the year 1826. 
From this statement it appeared that the annual average amount of the 
imports was as follows : — For the 



First period • 


£3.535,588 


Fourth period 


£6.008,273 


Second period 


. 4,299,493 


Fifth period . 


. 7,491,890 


Third period 


6,535,068 







The average value of the exports during the same time showed an in- 
crease from 4,125,333/. to 8,454,918/. yearly, as might be seen from 
the following statements, also made up for triennial periods, ending 
in 1826:—- 



First period 


£4,125,333 


Fourth period • 


. £6,291,275 


Second period 


. 4,015,976 


Fifth period 


. 8,454;918 


Third period 


5,270,471 







He would now proceed to state to the House the numbers and tonnage 
of the vessels which had entered the ports of Ireland during the same 
period ; but in doing so he begged the House to observe, that in conse- 
quence of the custom-house laws of £ngland and Ireland being placed 
on the same footing, it was impossible for him to distinguish the entries 
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from Great Britain and from foreign parts. He regretted that this was 
the case, and he trusted that the Government would take into considera- 
tion the propriety of furnishing records of- the cross-channel trade, if 
such a step could be taken without inconvenience to the trade itself. 
He was, by the change which had taken place in this respect, deprived 
of the most useful information, which, if he had possessed, he really 
believed he should not have been called on to discuss the present ques- 
tion at all. The account which he held in his hand stated the number 
of entries into the ports of Ireland, but did not mention how frequently 
the same ships entered. But though the number of vessels would be of 
importance, if this was a question affecting the shipping interest, it was a 
matter of indifference, looking at the question in a commercial point of 
vieWs whether one vessel made ten voyages, or ten vessels made one 
voyage. From a statement, showing the annual average number and 
tonnage of vessels entered inwards in the ports of Ireland, in triennial 
periods from 1790 to 1834, it appeared that the number of vessels had in- 
creased from 1243 to 15,189, and the tonnage from 622,013 to 1,523,291. 
[Hear, hear.] But there was one point in this table, to which he wisjied 
most particularly to call the attention of the Members of that House, and, 
above all, of those Honourable Members who were favourable to the repeal 
of the Union. Let them observe how this increase had taken place. 
During the Irish Parliament, the increase which had taken place in the 
shipping — ^he begged pardon, he meant the diminution — ^was from 7243 
to 7209, whilst a slight increase was observable in the tonnage; namely, 
from 622,013 to 642,477. Since the Union, however, for upwards of 
three years, terminating on the 5th of January, 1810, 1820, 1830, wad 
1834, the account stood thus ir-r 

Vessels entered. Tonnage. 

1810 . ♦ . • 8,3.07 764,658 

1820 10,955 961,884 

1830 .... 13,337 1,326,079 

1834 15,189 1,523»291 

It was, therefore, perfectly clear that the increase which had taken place 
in the number of vessels which entered the ports of Ireland, and in the 
tonnage, during a period from 1790 to 1834, had taken place under the 
Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdoms, and no portion of it was 
attributable to the acts of the Irish Parliament. [Hear, hear.] 

While, on this part of the subject, he would take the opportunity to 
correct a statement made by the Honourable and Learned Member last 
night, and which, at the first hearing, was calculated to produce a delu- 
sive effect on the public mind. The Honourable and Learned Grentle- 
man said, he sufficiently proved the injury which the Union had in- 
flicted on Ireland, by showing that, before the Union, the consumption 
of that country, with respect to particular articles, was a^ 40 per cent:, 
and that of England was only 20 per cent., and that, ^ince the Union, 
the consumption of Ireland was only 20 per cent;, while the consumption 
of England had increased to 40 per cent. The difference between the 
two propositions, said the Honourable and Learned Member, showed 
the decay of things in Ireland since the Union. That was not a fiur 
way of stating the case, and he undertook to prove that it contained 
within itself one of the grossest fallacies ever uttered. He admitted that 
it would be perfectly just to compare the consumption of Ireland al; oae 
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period with its coiiBumplion at another; bat to make a percentage 
average of the eonsumption of one countiy with another, could lead to 
no neeful result. He would state a simple case, in illustration of hit 
argument. Suppose that one commiinity consumed ten quarters of 
wheat, and another community 1000 quarters during the same period, 
and that in the following year the consumption of the first community 
increased to twenty quarters, and of the second community to 1500 
quarters, what was the result of these proportions ? In one commu- 
nity the consumption had increased 100 per cent., and in the other only 
50 per cent., though in the latter case 500 quarters of wheat had been 
added to the consumption, while in the first, an addition of only ten 
quarters had taken place. Was it not plain, then, that the relative pro- 
portions of the consumption prove nothing as far as the relative prospe- 
rity of the two countries ? [Hear, hear.] 

But he would dismiss this instance ; for the hour, suited to a more 
agreeable illustration, had arrived. He would therefore allude to the 
consumption of wine. [A laugh.] He would suppose that one com- 
munity consumed one hogshead of wine, and that another community 
consumed 100 hogsheads ; and that in the following year the first com- 
munity had increased its consumption to two hogsheads, and the second 
to 150. In the former case, then, the consumption was increased 100 
per cent., and in the latter 50 per cent. Yet would it be said that the 
addition of one hogshead to the consumption of a community was more 
indicative of wealth and prosperity than the addition of 50 hogsheads ^ 
[Hear, hear.] 

With reference to the subject of trade and navigation, the Honour- 
able sind Learned Member for Dublin would recollect that, m the 
Report of 1830, to which so much reference had been made, it was 
stated, on the authority of Sir C. Whitworth, that the value of the whole 
export trade of Ireland for seven years amounted to 2,000,000/. What 
then would the Honourable and Learned Gentleman think, when he 
learned that the value of the export trade of Ireland with the port of 
Liverpool alone, as appeared from papers in his (Mr. Rice's) possesj- 
sion, though they had not yet been laid before the House, amounted, in 

1831 . . to £4,497,708 

1832 . . 4,581,313 

1833 • , 7,456,602 

On refemng to the old Tables of Imports, he found that the present 
value exceeded that of 1820 by one million, that of 1810 by two mil- 
lions, and of 1800 and 1*790 by three millions. This then was a proof 
of the poverty of Ireland t [Loud cries of " Hear."] But he knew he 
should be told by the advocates of repe^il, that the amount of exports and 
imports was no test of the nation's prosperity ; yet if, in any article of con- 
sumption, such as tea or sugar, they could by any means show a decrease, 
they 'triumphantly pointed to the fact, as a proof of the poverty of their 
oountry. This was certainly an Irish way of arguing, for they came to 
the same conclusion by very opposite courses. Whether the amount of 
imports or exports increased or decreased, it was the same thing — either 
case was a proof of the poverty of Ireland in the eyes of the repealers ; 
and, under all circumstances, they were determined to be poor. Poverty 
was their divinity, and they worshipped it. [Cheers and laughter.] 
[These statistical details appear not to have been very correctly 
reported.] Was this a proof of the utter poverty and destitution of 
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Ireland? How had this increaae arisen? It had been accelerated, if 
not caused, by the extraordinary agency of steam navigation. This 
mighty power, acting on both sides of the Channel, would ultimately 
put down the cry for repeal, by drawing the two countries more closely 
into union, and making them know each other better. [Hear, hear.] 
But one of the most important results'which would be effected by steam 
navigation would be the approximation of the markets, and the con- 
nexion of individuals belonging to both countries by their mutual 
wants. [Hear.] It was even now the case, that linen, after hiring under- 
gone a certain d^ree of preparation in Manchester, was afterwards sent 
to Belfast, to be passed through another stage in the manufacture, and 
was finally returned to Manchester to be completed. But he had been 
told by the Honourable Member for Cork county, in a speech delivered 
out of that House, to look to the port of Limerick when he talked of 
the prosperity of Ireland ; for, said the Honourable Member, he would 
there find grass actually growing in the streets. Now, it was a most 
gratifying circumstance for him to have it in his power to relieve the 
Honourable Member's mind of all apprehension with respect to the 
trade of Limerick; and he was sure that the Honourable Member 
would be glad to hear that the advance which had taken place in the 
shipping was very considerable, as would appear from the following 
table. The Honourable Gentleman here read the table which follows : — 

An Account of the Number and Registered Tonnage of Vessels cleared at the Port 

of Limerick. 



Tear ended 
Sept.]. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Year ended 
Sept. 1. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


1820 


3.32 


36,769 


1827 


294 


39,375 


1821 


367 


43,363 


1828 


462 


68,242 


1822 


285 


29,876 


1829 


334 


42,591 


1823 


284 


30,807 


1830 


376 


48,337 


1824 


306 


33,595 


1831 


458 


55,254 


1825 


364 


41,871 


1832 


505 


66,232 


1826 


305 


39,793 


1833 


500 


65,761 



He would also give the Honourable Member an account of the trade of 
Limerick, but he was afraid he was wearying the House with these dry 
details. [No, No.] Nevertheless, he trusted the House would pardon 
him, as the question was very important ; everything tending to con- 
vince him that the trade of Ireland was advancing rapidly, and would 
continue to advance, if the gentlemen opposite would only allow the 
country a little peace. [Loud and repeated cheers.] It was a curious 
fact, that within these few years past, Dublin porter had become an 
article of export. He was not a proprietor in the brewery ; and in 
praising the beverage, which he considered most excellent, he should 
not be thought to be actuated by interested motives. The fact, how- 
ever, was, that buf'a few years ago Ireland was an importing country of 
porter, while at the present moment a very considerable export trade 
was growing up in Dublin. This was a point — perhaps the only point 
— on which the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin and him- 
self (Mr. Rice) would be found to agree. [A laugh.] If the Honourable 
Gentlemen opposite must have a little fermentation, let them confine 
themselves to their porter, and leave their politics. [Hear, and laughter.] 
They would, by so doing, improve the trade of Ireland; and he, for one, 
should be very glad to drink their healths, while he quaffed their porter. 
[Laughter.] 
But to return to Limerick. He had already shown the registered 
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tonnage of vesBelfl cleared at that pott, and he would now read the fol- 
lowing table, giving an account of the number and registered tonnage 
of vessels cleared at the creeks annexed to this port in each of the four 
years ended the Ist of September, 1833 : — 





1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


Creeks. 


Vestels. Tons. 


Veuels. Tons. 


Vessels. Tons. 


Vessels. Tons. 


Tralee.. 
Clare . . • 
Kilnish . 


85 7232 
24 2635 
33 2863 


89 8178 
33 3512 
25 2294 


102 8603 
57 6358 
28 2681 


112 9402 
43 4574 
40 4125 



This table showed that the commercial spirit had entered places where 
it was not before to be found ; it showed the state of trade in small 
towns — a consideration of even greater importance in some respects than 
its condition in large cities. A similar increase would be found to have 
taken place in Waterford, Belfast, and Londonderry ; but he would not 
weary the House by going into details with respect to them. 

But it might be asked, if it were true that prosperity, to the extent 
he had mentioned, existed in Ireland, how came it that so many com- 
plaints were heard ? He did not pretend to be able to account for all 
the complaints which were made, but he did think that he could explain 
some of them. It ought to be observed, that a complete alteration had 
been effected in the mode of doing business in Ireland. Before the 
introduction of steam navigation, extensive merchants were to be found 
at the different ports, who made large shipments, which they kept in 
stores, and afterwards distributed to the retail dealers throughout the 
country. The introduction of steam navigation had put a stop to this 
mode of transacting business. Every individual, however small his 
capital, might now trade for himself. In place of ordering 20,000|lb8. 
of any particular article, he now only sent for lOOOlbs. ; and when that 
was expended, he sent for another quantity of lOOOlbs. This change 
might have been productive of evil to the great merchant, who possessed 
large store-houses, but it certainly was not productive of evil to the 
community at large. It had given such an impulse to trade and com- 
merce as exceeded all belief; and by the competition which it had 
created, it had caused great relief to the consumer, whose interests, after 
all, ought the most to be attended to. This accounted for some of the 
complaints which had been talked of; but he thought that no person 
looking fairly at the facts, could contend that the commerce of Ireland 
was in any other than a satisfactory state. 

Those who had heard the speech of the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin, or had read what had been circulated through the 
medium of the press, were aware that no topic had been more forced on 
the consideration of Ireland than the relief which the repeal of the Union 
would give to the manufacturers of Ireland. A more powerful argument 
than this could not be used. It had its effect with every class — with 
the workmen, for it told them that they would get higher wages, and 
with the men out of work, for it told them that they would get employ- 
ment If this argument was only believed, it was not surprising that 
petitions should be sent to that House praying for the repeal of the 
Union. He would, however, for the purpose of showing the state of ma- 
nufactures before the Union, only refer to the petitions presented to the 



Irish Pafliftmenti The Honourable Gentletnati hert i«ead a long liftt d£ 
petitions presented, previous to the Union, to the Irish Houses of Par- 
liament, A'om all parts of Ireland, and all kinds of traders and manufac- 
turers, complaining of the unparalleled distress, and for tntosutes to re- 
establish the almost ruined manufactures of the country. One of those 
petitions ^as signed by builders, praying that no laws might be passed 
for the protection of houses against fire. [Laughter.] Absurd as such 
a prayer -was, he confessed he did not think it a whit more unreasoiiable 
than the cry for repeal ; and he believed that the latter measure would 
inflict more injury in Ireland, than the burning of the metropolis of that 
country for the gratification of the builders. [Hear.^ In many in- 
stances the Irish Parliament showed that they were not influenced either 
by generous or wise motives. Duties were placed otl cotton. Woollen and 
worsted yams, and actually upon eoals, in order that a paltty protection 
might be given to a few insignificant colliers. The House would recol- 
lect the point ^hich the Honourable and Learned Gentleman made whfen 
on this part of the subject. The Honourable and Learned Member 
said, that the British Parliament took credit for the abolition of thfe 
Union or protective duties, though the abolitidn waS in favour of the 
English and not the Irish merchants. Never was thete made a gteater 
mistake than this. What was the effect bf protective duties ? To raise 
the price to the extent of the protection. The price being thus taised 
artificially, the Irish merchants were necessarily confined to the markets 
of their own country, and were of course the greatest sufferers by the 
imposition of these duties. He might, perhaps, eonteht himsdf with 
this general reasoning ; but, as he had it in his power, he Would refer ^ 
a petition presented froiti the merchants, manufacturers, and traders of 
Dublin to the Lordfe of the Treasury. The protective duties had been 
gradually reduced, and a period was appointed when thfe last reduction 
was to take place. It was under these circumstances, that the peti- 
tioners whom he had just named applied for the abolition of the duties. 
They stated — 

That a very considferable improvement has taken plac6 In the f t^de of li^laiid 
Bince the cessation of part of the Union duties^ and ft great increase of employoi^t 
has been thereby afforded to the working classes, especially in the mantifacture of 
calicoes and other descriptions of cotton goods ; at Ihe same time your memorialists 
are not aware that in any branch of manufacture the workmen engaged therein have 
been even partially throwh out of employment. With the test of etperieniie, dnd a 
complete change of public opinion in favour of such A measure, your memorialisis 
respectfully pray your Lordships to take into consideration thd eiLpedifency of re- 
commending to the Legislature in the ensuing session to repeal the remnant of the 
Union duties, and thereby afford to your Lordships a greater facility of placing 
the intercourse between the two countries completely on ihe footing oif A toasting 
trade. 

It, however, appeared that the Hoii6urable and Leatiied Mehibev had, 
with the view of obtaining support oil the question of Repeal, intimated 
his willingness to give the people of Ii'eland protective duties amounting 
to 25 per cent. This had been distinctly stated by the Hotioutable ahd 
Learned Member, and it was tight that the English fehoUld understand 
that the first proposition that would be submitted to an Irish House trf 
Commons, would be to impose protective duties to the extent of 25 per 
cent. In this country it did not suit the purpose to state that [heat, 
hear]. What was stated here ? It was stated here, indeed, that Ireland waft 
a country producing com and requiring manufactures, l;^hile Ehglatid 
was a country producing manufactures and i-equiringcotn, and thferefbtfe 
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!t would "be most useful and advantageous that a fT66 knd liberal inter- 
course should take place. But in Ireland such was not the doctrine. 
[Hear, hear.] There the doctrine of 25 per cent protecting duty was in- 
culcated. [Hear, hear.] In the one country freedom of trade was 
hoasted of as a consequence of repeal, and in the other restrictions on 
trade. [Hear, hear.] But if it was good for Ireland to export corn, and 
for England to receive it, what became of the statement of the Honour- 
able Member for Cork, that the export of Irish com caused poverty ? 
He considered this part of the question second in importance to none ; 
and therefore the state of manufactures was a matter on which he wished 
most earnestly to fix the attention of the House. The Honourable Gen- 
tleman had, among other things, stated, that before the Union took 
place there had been no inquiry^ The Honourable Gentleman, how* 
eVer, was much in error upon that point. There had, in fact, been long 
deliberation before a Committee of the House. There had also been an 
inquiry as to the state of manufactures. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
then read the following extracts from the evidence of Mr. Pim, &c. — 

I'im. — ^The Irish manufacturers could not exist witbout a high protecting duty. 
The existing duties on calicoes and muslins is prohibitory. He views the manufac- 
ture as regards the manufacturer only, and not the consumer. Does not see what 
. tiie consumer has to say to the question. 

Orrt — Existing duties near 50 per cent, ad valorem. Every wise legislature will 
secure that their own market shall be exclusively supplied by their home ma- 
nufacturer. No Irish manufacturer would be able to send his manufacture to 
£ngland. 

Geohogan. — Considers the superintendence of a resident Parliament iiecettary 
for the protection of the silk- trade. 

Cruthwaite. — Twenty sugar-houses in Ireland; teti or twelve men constantly 
employed in each ; about seven or eight West Indian ships. 

Grimshaw. — If duties were reduced the manufacture would cease. For cotton 
printing the cost is more than 40 or 50 per cent, more than in England. Price of 
coals from 28«. to 32«. Labour in cotton-works dearer than in England. 

Williams. — Glass : the duty is prohibitory. Diiference of cost of pi'odactton is 
34/. 12*; per cent. Out of the power of the Irish manufaoturer to send one item of 
his manufacture to England. 

Such was the state of Ireland at the time of the Union, as evidenced 
by the repreeentations of the mannfactureri themselves. He had now 
to deal with the state of the manufacturers as it existed at present. He 
held in his hand a letter from i^ gentleman of the highest possible autho* 
rity in Dublin, giving an account of the state of manufactures there. 
He said — 

The state of our manufacturing interest cannot well be described in any geheral 
terms. With reference to th6 calico-printers, for example, the factory at Stratford, 
so many years carried on by the Orrs, and that at BalPs-bridge, by the Duffeys, 
are both bankrupt, while Mr. Henry's establishment, in the same line, at Island- 
bridge, is ih a highly prosperous state. It is condticted ^ith such enterprise atid 
{(kill, that it^ fabrics are in great demand in the Scotch and English markets, 
whither they are sent in considerable quantities. I have authority for saying that 
the value of the goods consigned by this house to thesd markets during the last 
year amounted to about 90,000/., exclusive of the home demand. The silk tradk 
has lately exhibited a decided improvement. The tabinet weavers are now fully 
employed^ and the other branches are in a better condition than for these several 
years past ; a good deal of raw silk has been lately sent from England to be thrown 
here ftnd returned. Of several branches of manufactui*e that were formerly sus- 
tained by the artificial, and sometimes the fraudulent, advantages derived from 
bounties, drawbacks, and protecting duties, some have been destroyed, and others 
deeply injured by the discontinuance of such support. There is reason, however, 
to ho^0 that ftome of them at least will ultimately recover. But if some of our 
intiilufa^tures hare fereea pro8trat0d; others hare risen in their placei and as the 
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Jatter owe ndtking to adTentttioiu aidf , bat chiefly consist iu the preparfttton of tlie 
staple products of the country, they have the i>e8t chance of stability and per- 
manence. Of these, the export trade in porter is perhaps the most remarkable — 
a trade which a short time ago was unheard of. A vast exportation of Dublin 
porter is now going on to almost all parts of Kugland, and it is with some difiicalty 
that the demand can be supplied. Guinness led the way, and has been followed by 
almost all the other brewers, Daniel 0*Gonnell and Co. inclusive. It appears from 
official returns, that in the year 1797 the qiuintity of English ale and porter im- 
ported into Ireland was 67,188 barrels. The annual export of porter from Dublin 
alone now nearly equals that quantity, and at the present rate of increase will soon 
greatly exceed it. A considerable and increasing portion of the Irish wheat ex- 
ported to England is now in the shape of flour. Since the repeal of the duties on 
leather, a favourable change has taken place in the nature of that trade. Raw 
leather is now brought from England, and the manufactured article export^ 
thither, with every prospect of a considerable extension in this traffic. Formerly 
all the sheet lead, lead pipes, and shot used in Ireland, came from England ; now 
they are manufactured at home. Within these few years past, two extensive 
manufactories of oil of vitriol, bleaching powders, 61auber*s salts, &c., have been, 
established near Dublin. They are in a thriving state, and export considerable 
quantities of those articles to England. A factory for sail-cloth, flax-spinning, &c., 
has been established since the Union^ and exports largely to England. Nor ought 
the iron-works upon the Liffey, belonging to Mr. Robinson, to be overlooked, where 
steam-engines, metal machinery of all sorts, iron hoops, &c., are fabricated of the 
best description, and on an extensive scale. 

But the most important department of all was the manufacture of 
machinery, which wad extending itself generally and most rapidly 
throughout Ireland. And here he must say, if there was one argument 
more than another which showed the necessity for internal peace heing 
restored in Ireland before the forces of improvement which her national 
energies afforded her could be fairly developed, it was to recall to the 
memory of gentlemen the different position in which a country was 
placed when her manufactures were carried on with the help of ma- 
chinery, which previously had not been the case. [Hear, hear.] Unless 
there was tranquillity [hear, hear] — unless there was security for 
property [hear, hear, hear] — 'Unless there was security for life [hear, 
hear, hear] — how could they expect that capitalists would invest their 
fixed capital, and expose themselves to the enormous risks inseparable 
from popular convulsions? [Cheers.] When manufactures were more 
simple, political agitation and insecurity were not productive of so much 
inconvenience. The peasant with a loom in his cottage either consoled 
himself with the thought that when an attack was made, he might 
escape ; or if unfortunately it did come, he had not much to lose ; but 
the capitalist, with 100,000/. to risk in mill-machinery, so long as poli- 
tical agitation was kept up in Ireland [bear, hear], so long as property 
was insecure, would not allow his home and his happiness to be disturbed 
and embittered by investing his money there. [Cheers.] Th^ evil effects, 
then, of agitation, and the necessity for quietness and repose, were infi- 
nitely greater in a country where machinery had made progress than 
where manufactures were in their more simple state [hear] ; and those 
persons who embroiled their country, incurred the responsibility of de- 
priving that very peasantry whose interests they advocated, and for whose 
rights they contended, of their only means of subsistence and enjoyment. 
[Loud cheers.] 

The Honourable Gentleman then called the attention of the House to 
the improvement which, since the Union, had taken place in the woollen 
trade in Dublin. He held a letter in his hand upon this subject, from 
which he would read an extract. It came from a highly respectable 
quarter. [Loud cries of *' Name, name," from the Irish Members.] 
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He would not gite the name; lie knew too*weU the consequences. 
[Cheers.] This question was dealt with very quietly on this side of the 
water, hut it was dealt with very differently on the other sidis of the 
channel. [Cheers.] He himself had been denounced before large meet- 
ings in Ireland. {Hear, hear.] He did not complain of it. [Hear, hear.] 
He only regretted that the charges had not been made in his presence. 
[Cheers.] Before ah excited tumultuary assembly it had been said that 
Irishmen were the worst of all bad men, and that he (Mr. S. Rice) was 
the worst of all bad Irishmen [laughter and cheers], and that there was 
no chance of justice for any person connected with Irish trade or Irish 
interests, so long as he remained the servant of the public. [Cheers.] 
He alluded to this not in the way of debate, but as illustrative of the 
reason why he would not give the name in the present instance. [Cheers.] 
When Irishmen who refused to declare for a domestic Legislature were 
held up as persons contemptible and deserving execration, — ^when epi- 
thets, vulgar, untrue, and imjust in their apphcation, were heaped on 
individuals of the highest station and respectability [cheers], it was rather 
too much for the Honourable Member to demand the name of the gen- 
tleman to whom he referred. [Cheers.] He (Mr. S. Rice) would not 
deal by persons from whom he derived valuable information so unjustly 
as to expose them to the execrations of their countiy. [Cheers.] He 
spoke upon the best information which he could collect [hear], and he 
hoped the House knew him too well to believe that he had either manu- 
^ctured his evidence or given it a colouring to suit a party piurpose, 
although he would not consent to divulge the names of those who had 
supplied it. [Cheers.] The Right Hon. Gentleman then read the fol- 
lowing extract from the document referred to : — 

The principal seat of the manufacture of woollen doth in Ireland was in Dublin, 
and its boasted extent and prosperity for many years immediately preceding the 
Union consisted in the employment of about 300 looms and 2,000 individuals, in- 
cluding spinners, weavers, dressers, and all others engaged in the manufacture. 
However small this number may appear, it can be shown to be tolerably correct 
by a knowledge of the quantity of raw material which was then to be procured. 
English wool was not allowed to us until the Union ; Spanish had ceased to be 
imported for doth-making. We had therefore none to work but Irish wool, fit 
only for the coarser descriptions of doth ; tind the quantity grown iu the whole 
country not exceeding at the very utmost 8,000 bags, of 50 stone each, or 400,000 
stones, for all the woollen, worsted, frieze, blanket, and flannel manufactures of 
Ireland. Of this about one-fourth was consumed by the Dublin clothiers, the 
value of which, at 15«. per stone, which is a high average for the time, was only 
75,000/., an amount not sufficient for the supply of two moderately-sized York* 
shire factories. Previous to the introduction of carding machinery (which took 
place about .1793, and was adopted on a very limited scale for some years) the 
manufacture was at the very lowest ebb, both as to quantity and quality ; but about 
the year 1801, machinery worked by water-power became general, and the trade 
immediately increased ; but all attempts at improvement were impeded and coun- 
teracted by the combinations of the workmen. I must acknowledge that this was 
assisted by the operation of the protecting duties, which now appear to me to have 
been a principal cause of the continued low state of the woollen trade, and which 
Mr. 0*Connell promises the workmen to have renewed when the Union is repealed. 
Those duties were truly stated by Sir Henry Parnell, in an interview with some of 
the manufact\irers, to be a protection only to the combination, drunkenness, and 
indolence of the workmen, without any benefit to the employers. They enabled 
the men to establish such a scale of prices for their labour, that even in very low- 
priced cloths, on which the duty should have been nearly a prohibition, we could 
scarcely compete with the English. One branch of workmen Tthe slubbers) were 
paid at a rate by which they could earn 9«. or 10*. per day, while the same kind of 
work was done in Leeds for 1/. to 1/. 5«. per week. The weavers, spinners, &c., 
were paid nearly in the «ame proportion, and no remonstrance or attempt to reduce 
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those exorbitant wages had any effect on the workmen. Theie were the vmI eaoiee- 
of the woollen manufacture here not keepipg pace with the Enfflish. But the 
abolition of the Union duties gave a new impulse to the trade ; it torced the work- 
men to submit to reasonable terms with their employers, who, in their turn, now 
find that by proper exertion, and adopting the necessary improvements in ma* 
chinery, they have npthing to fear ffOfn English competition ; and were it not for 
the gei^erally depressed state of trade, ftri$ing from the disturbed and ftgitated 
state of the country, there wonld be more wpoUeu cloth manufactured now in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin than has been at any time for fifty years past. This has 
been actually the case in several years since the duties were taken off. 

But he had frequently been reminded of the state of tjie woollen 

trade of Kilkenny, the official returns with respect to which he should 

now submit to the House : — 

The woollen manufacture in Kilkenny was always copf^^ied to coarse cloths and 
blankets. Up to the year 1806 the manufacture was carried on by numerous 
persons in a very small way, all their operations being by manu^ labour. Subse- 
quently water-power and springtlooms were used, and spinning, carding, ftc, are now 
done by machinery. At present there are but few in i\\e trade ; however, I under- 
stand that there is twice or thrice as much manufactured as previous to 1806. 4' 
Ormonde Mills some very excellent carpets have been made ; however, as the pro- 
prietor has entered into a contract with the Government to supply a)l the blankets 
required by the police in Ireland for three years, he must relinquish this branch, 
at least for the present. . 

On the subject of the alleged decay of the Kilkenny blanket trade and 
its true causes, he begged to call the attention of the House to the evi- 
dence given by Dr. Doyle, in 1830, which was most unexceptionable, 
coming as it did from a a gentleman who was so highly respected, and 
who was in fact one of the very best witnesses to be had on the question. 
[Hear, hear.] Dr. Doyle said — 

If artisans, particularly, could be convinced of the evils of combination, very 
great advantages would result both to themselves and to the community at large ; 
for their combinations are most injurious to the public Interest. The week before 
I left home I spent a few days in Kilkenny, on a visit with the Catholic Bishop of 
Qssory. They were at that time disposing in that city of a fund of HOO/. or 4(H)/., 
raised for the relief of the poor. There was a question of setting to work the un- 
employed weavers, which led to my inquiry into some particulars with respect to 
them. It was the opinion, however, of these gentlemen, then conversing, that the 
combinations amongst that description of tradespeople were the chief cause of the 
almost extinction of the blanket manufacture in Kilkenny ; and though the citizens 
were then obliged to relieve them out of the public funds, these weavers themselves 
were the cause of their own misfortunes ; for as soon as they discovered that a 
manufacturer had obtained a contract for making blankets, or that there was a 
demand for goods, they immediately struck, and would not work, unless for very 
high prices : hence the manufacturers were unable to enter into contracts lest they 
should be disappointed, or that too high wages would be extorted from them ; 
and the consequence was that the n^uufacture went down altogether. 

With respect to the linen trade, he would read an extract to the House 
from a letter which he had received from a gentleman of the highest pos- 
sible authority in the north of Ireland. He said: 

It is frequently stated, that the trade has fallen off greatly within the last forty 
years — say since the year 1792. This, I am sure, is a very gi'eat error: the trade 
has greatly changed, but certainly, in the aggregate, not fjulen off. Forty yeiirs 
ago, there was more than double the present number of bleach-greens ; but those at 
present employed do a much greater business than formerly. |n fact, I can name 
in this county (Antrim) ten bleaching concerns that at present ^nish more goods 
than the forty most extensive greens in the year 1790 ; and I know ten establish- 
ments that have, within the last year, exported more than 50,000/. value each of 
linen to foreign markets. I also know four manufacturers that have, within the 
last year, manufactured upwards of 30,000/. in value each. This could not have 
been accomplished, but for tl^e facilities of procuring wiU-sjpun yarn* ^reviouf to- 
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the period formerif.sUtad, 1790, th^a wai no sndi thing u brown Itnen ea^orted 
frqqn Iti^land. Iq fac^ (mi certain there is a great inqrcMe in quantity, in placo 
<^f fallii)g off^ Yqu are aware t)iat the Irish Parliament prohibited the importation 
of foreign yarns and flax. Great ^ri^in, more wise, did no such thing, bi^t im- 
ported both, from' wherever they could be had cheapest and best, So mudi for the 
wisdom and advantage of an Irish Parliament. 

Tlie st^te of Belfast ^as still more ifnportan^, and he )iad written to one 
qf t\\^ principal inanufacturers there, fqr the purpose of obtaining from 
him ^ statefiient of the preseiit and fori^^r condition of the trade. He 
said: 

I 0Qul4 ^ot fttrnish yptt with a correct comparative statepaent of the relative 
i^tate of fpai^uf^ctures previous to l8QQ, as most of the mills at that tiine were on a 
smal) scale, and so imperfect in machinery that tliey had almost ceased to work ; 
but this I caii safely say, and in this opinion I am supported by Mr. Stevenson and 
other intelligent gentlemen, that one fingle concern would now produce more cot* 
tpn-y#ni thim all th^ miUv in th^ north qf Ireland produced previous to 19Q0. You 
will pbsj^v^, that a number of mills for spinning linen-yarn have lately been erected ; 
and whilst the linen trade is evidently decreasing, this new branch of trade seems 
likely tQ fill its place, with much benefit to the country, as^ this being the seat of 
the linen trad§, it affords a ready sale for yarn ; and as the cultivation of flax has 
always been considfurable, the spinners are likely to have a good supply of the mate- 
rial, ^nd the farmers a fair prfce for their produce* At present, four of our most 
e^tensiv^ pi'iriting concerns are epiployed printing for the Manchester market, thus 
copjng with the English printer at his own door. I am clearly of opinion, that it 
was the protecting duties that retarded our advancement in the improvement of our 
nianufactnres, by preventing that free and £Eur oompetition without which there 
can be no improvement* Fpr (szample, if we are protepted by a duty of 10 per cent,, 
our prices must rise to that extent, or the manufacturers are not benefited by it ; 
thus, by increasipg the price of our goods, we effectually shut ourselves out of all 
markets but our own ; and in order to secure a home trade, we shut ourselves out 
from all the world beside ; yet a return to this very system is one of the advantages 
promised us by an Irish legislature. It is now di&cult to procure a sufficient num* 
per of \fpffvenf or eveq common labourers : indeed, it is a great satisfaction to be 
enablpd to state^ that at no period have the people here been so generally employed 
and so comfortably off, as, in addition to constant employment, they have provisions 
at a reasonable rate. A great increase and improvement has taken place in the 
foundry and millwright business, and I can say with safety that no part of England 
can produce better steam-engines than have lately been manufactured by Messrs. 
Goates and Young, of this place. But the man must be blind indeed who can shut 
his eyes to the fact, that in all those outward appearances which would strike a 
stranger in a foreign country as indicative of prosperity, wealth, improvement in 
education, arts, and sciences, we have been gradually and certainly improving ; for, 
whether we look at the increase and improvement of gentlemen's residences, the 
luxurious mode of living of our merchants and manufacturers, with the increase of 
carriages and other vehicles, the improvement in the dress and living of mechanics, 
or in the improved costume of the lower class of labourers, everything denotes a 
country rising in civilization. The friends of repeal will reply, and with truth, 
that this improvement is confined to the north of Ireland. Whence then arises this 
great diiFerence in the same country ? We in the north attribute our prosperity 
to our free and unfettered intercourse with England and Scotland, and there are 
few indeed here, of any experience, who would not predict injury to our agricul- 
^ture, stagnation to our commerce, and ruin to our staple manufacture, by any mea- 
sure calculated to chedc that free intercourse with our neighbours, whidi we con- 
sider has been so beneficial to our country. 

He held in his hand an account of the number of cotton and flax mills 
built or enlarged since 1800, from which it appeared that there had been 
nine flax and fifteen cotton mills, worked by water and steam, established 
in Belfast and its vicinity, while eight others were in the progress of 
building ; there being in the intervening years no less an increase than 
twenty-five mills. [Cheers.] 
He thought he had now made out his case to the satisftction of those 
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who had done him the honour of following his statements [cheers], which, 
he regretted, consisted necessarily of so tedious and dry details [cheers], 
hut he trusted he had substantiated the proposition he had pledged him- 
self to prove [cheers] on the subject of the manufactures of Ireland — 
that they had risen and advanced subsequent to the Union — that the 
cause of that advancement was the freedom of intercourse which had 
resulted from the Union [cheers] — and if there was force in reasoning, 
if there was value in inferences, they both led to the conclusion that a 
repeal of the Union, and a return to the former system of restrictions on 
trade, would be the utter ruin of the rising manufactures in Ireland. 
[Loud cheers.] But there might be gentlemen who would adopt the 
arguments of the Honourable Member for Dublin in favour of repeal in 
that House, but who would not for a moment have it supposed that they 
would resort to the system of protecting duties. Well, let them go back 
to Ireland and undeceive their constituents upon that point. [Loud 
cheers.] Let them not be induced to make themselves parties to obtain a 
repeal of the Union, by leading their constituents to believe their interests 
depended on the revival of the restrictive system. [Cheers.] The Ho- 
nourable Member for the city of Limerick knew the principles of political 
economy too well not to know, that if England and Ireland were driven 
into contests about bounties, restrictions, and drawbacks, it would be 
extremely injurious to the interests of Ireland; let the people of that 
country understand that; let them become good political economists^ 
and they would be good anti-repealers. [Cheers and laughter.] 

He should now address himself to another part of the subject. Allu- 
sion had been made to the state of the city of Dublin. What was the 
state of Dublin before the Union ? Its condition had been described as 
one of unmingled prosperity, while at present it was one of entire 
Wretchedness and misery. He would read its description before the 
Union, and he would ask whether any thing could be conceived more 
horrible. Mr. Whitelaw's evidence was to the following eflfect :— 

When he attempted to take the population of a ruinous house in JosephVlane^ 
near Castle-market, he was interi*upted in his progress by an inundation of putrid 
blood, alive with maggots, which had, from an adjacent yard, burst the back-door, 
and filled the hail to the depth of several inches. By the help of a plank and some 
stepping-stones which he procured for the purpose (for the inhabitants, without 
any concern, waded through it), he reached the staircase. It had rained violently, 
and from the shattered state of the roof a torrent of water made its way through 
every floor from the garret to the ground. The sallow looks and filth of the wretches 
who crowded round him, indicated their situation, though they seemed insensible 
to the stench which he could scarcely sustain for a few minutes ; in the garret he 
found the entire family of a poor working shoemaker, seven in number, lying in a 
fever, without a human being to administer to their wants. On Mr. Whitelaw's 
observing that his apartment had" not a door^ he informed him that his landlord, 
finding him unable to pay the week's rent in consequence of his illness, had the 
preceding Saturday taken it away, in order to force him to abandon the apart* 
ment. Mr. Whitelaw counted in this stye thirty-seven persons, and computed that 
its humane proprietor received out of an absolute ruin, which should be taken 
down by the magistrates as a public nuisance, a profit rent of about 30/. per annum^ 
which he exacted every Saturday night with unfeeling severity." 

This description came from an authority which was most unques- 
tionable ; and certainly it could not be represented as the consequence 
of the Union, [hear, hear,] for it had occurred two years before that 
event had taken place. [Hear, hear.] The Honourable Gentleman 
then referred to the number of houses built in Dublin from 1800 till 
1834, amounting to 2,213. [Hear, hear.] But it might be said thQse 
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houses were of an humble and wretched description. Now he had pre- 
pared a valuation of the 17,324 houses in Dublin, the rental of which 
amounted to 704,757/., or 40/. per house; and the annual house rental 
added to Dubliu, since the Union, amounted to 128,520/. Was this, 
he would ask, another proof of the increased poverty of the town? 
[Cheers.] If exports and imports greatly increased betokened poverty, 
would it be said that such large additions to the buildings of the town, 
together with a vastly-improved rental, was another index of nationfd 
degeneracy ? [Hear, hear.] Upon streets in Dublin, a sum of 61,000/. 
had been expended. Here he must allude to one argimient that had 
been made use of, — we did injustice to Ireland, forsooth, in two ways, 
by increasing taxation and h"^ diminishing expenditure. Thus, the re- 
duction of the Lord-Lieutenant's salary, and the economy practised 
with respect to other offices, were complained of. He admitted that 
Ireland had a right to have establishments kept up on a sufficient 
scale for conducting the public business, but to maintain the doctrine 
that we were to keep up establishments merely for the sake of establish- 
ments, not to do the public business but to benefit a particular part of 
the empire, was utterly absurd. [Hear, hear.] He knew that the au- 
thority of Sir Walter Scott, writing under the signature of *' Malachi 
Malagrowther,'' had been exerted on the opposite side of the question, 
and in defence of the principle which he (Mr. S. Rice) contested ; but 
even the wit and ability of that eminent man could not reconcile people 
to the folly and nonsense of the argument. [Hear.] On the formation 
of the present Government, the Honourable Member for Middlesex 
would recollect, that Ministers were asked whether they meant to effect 
n reduction in the offices of Postmaster-General and Vice-Treasurer of 
Ireland? His Majesty's Government, previously intending to make 
those reductions, had no difficulty in answering in tne affirmative. Where 
was the decency, not to speak of consistency, of gentlemen calling on 
Ministers within the walls of Parliament for a reduction of public esta- 
blishments, and then going back to Ireland and saying that the reduc- 
tion was an injustice to that country ? [Hear, hear.] This was a mode 
of proceeding which he was not prepared to expect, and a style of argu- 
ment to which he should not attempt any answer. 

He now approached the conclusion of his references, with the deepest 
gratitude for the indulgence which had been afforded him by the House ; 
he should endeavour to justify that indulgence by passing as quickly as 
possible over the remaining details. This was not his case, but the case 
of the empire at large ; and, without saying that he stood there as coun- 
sel for the country, he trusted he should be considered the advocate of 
sound and useful principles. [Hear.] He well knew he should be 
taunted both in and out of the House as a cold-blooded person, who 
denied the existence of distress. No doctrine or opinion was so unpo- 
pular as that which cast a doubt upon the existence of national distress. 
He did not deny that considerable distress existed in Ireland, he knew 
it well, and wished that any effort of his could relieve it ; he repeated he 
did not doubt the distress, but he denied that it was so extensive as had 
been stated; he denied that it was progressive and increasing. He 
would here refer to a curious manuscript of Mr. Henry Boyle, contain- 
ing an account of the state of Ireland in 1748 : — 

The taxes of Irdand are equal to one-third of the rental thereof. It will appear 
evident that Ireland is as much taxed as any other country in Surope. Many of 
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the taxes are, in reality, land-taxes. The quit-rents and hear&'iiMifMy$ whieli 
amount to 100,000/. yearly, are really a charge on the land. The duties of 6 per 
cent, on the exportation of the produce of the land, such as beef, hides, wool, talloir, 
make a considerable sum, and are a real tax on the produce of land, and conse* 
quently on land itself. The land is so miserably cultivated that there is seldbm 
any redundancy, but frequently a scarcity of grain ; insomuch that from the 
Revolution to this time it has cost Ireland 5,000,000/. for grain, chiefly imported 
from Englemd, which is here paid to the rent of their land and the labour et their 
people. In twelve months, 1745-1746, the grain, meal, and malt, imported into 
Ireland, amounted to upwards of 300,000/. ; and as every third or fourth year is 
always a scarce one^ these distresses have greatly impoverished the country. 

Here we found that the distress that then existed in Ireland was 
clearly stated : we found that a famine was produced every three or four 
years, and that taxes were laid on the exportation of the raw produce of 
the country by the wise legislators of a domestic Parliament. [Hear.] 
Let the House hear Arthur Young's description of the state of the Irish 
peasantry from 1*7*16 to 1119: — 

To discover what the liberty of a people is, we must live among them, and not 
look for it in the statutes of the realm : the language of written law may be that 
of liberty, but the situation of the podr may speak no language but that df slavery. 
Disrespect, or any thing tending towards sauciness, a landlord may punish with his 
cane or his horsewhip, with the most perfect security ; a poor man would have his 
hones broken if he offered to lift his hand in his own defence. Knocking down is 
spoken of in the country in a manner that makes Englishmen stare. It must strike 
the most careless traveller to see whole strings of cars whipt into a ditch by a gen- 
tleman's footman to make way for his carriage ; if they are Overttiriied or broken 
in pieces, no matter, it is taken in patience; were they to complain they would 
perhaps be horsewhipped. 

This extract spoke volumes with respect to the degraded moral con- 
dition of the people. It contained other circumstances of such gross- 
ness and^ndelicacy respecting the families of the poorer classes that he 
should not read them. He hoped there might have heen some exag- 
geration in these matters ; still, allowing for exaggeration, it must be 
admitted that the relative situation of the higher and lower classes was 
very dijfferent before the Union and at present ; and that at the former 
period severities were exercised against the peasantry which would not 
now be tolerated. [Hear.] He remembered the present Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland opposing a motion of his (Mr. Rice's) in that House, 
because, as he stated, there was a class who would protect the poor. 
That class he CMr. Rice) had called attorneys ; but the learned per- 
sonage to whom he alluded gave them the more dignified title of villagie 
Hampdens. Undoubtedly there was a period when the interference iJf 
these village Hampdens might have been necessary ; but he believed it 
was so no longer. These were not trifles ; and it must be satisfactory to 
the House to know that, although under one system of society the horse- 
whip of the rich might be used with impunity against the poor, the ease 
was now altered,- and the peasantry knew their rights, and were protected 
by the law. [Hear, hear.] 

He would refer gentlemen to the evidence of Mr. Musgrave, Mr. 
Mullins, Mr. Williams, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Grier, given before the 
Committee of 1830. That evidencej which howevel* he should not read, 
exhibited the progress of improvement in manufactures, agridulture, and 
every thing which constituted the prosperity of a state. But he was 
not left to mere matter of opinion upoti this subject; he could r^ef to 
some curious documents^ in order to show the great progresli that Ireland 
had made since the period of the Union. About the year 1825, a powfer 
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Was git en to transfer stock from one part of the empire to another — 
from England to Ireland — for the advantage of receiving the interest in 
the latter country. Up to the 5th of January, 1834, there had been 
16,000,000/. of funded property transferred to Ireland under this regu- 
lation, producing an actual mcome of 562,000/. in the shape of interest 
[Hear, hear.] He would tell the House what had been said about this 
in Ireland. It was said there that this was neither more nor less than 
16^000,000/. of additional debt created in Ireland, which was so much 
the poorer by reason of it, and that this was one of the baneful con- 
sequences of the Union. [" Hear,** and laughter.] Really it was not 
surprising that great delusion should exist [on the subject, when such 
statements as this were hazarded. [Hear, hear.] 

He had a return of the total amount of property passine under pro- 
bate of wills and letters of administration in Ireland in the following 
years : — 

Yean. AnuMint of Property. 

• . 3,023,6541 
. 4 2,634^864 y • 

• . 2,796,929), 

. . 2,679,144) 
. . 3,491,426 > 
. . 2,755 750] 

. . 2,985,141 
. » 3,477,228 
. . 2,895,372 

. . 3,503,2071 
.* » 4,015,609 > 
. . 3,260,751] 

. . 3,772,897) 
. . 3,452,3271 



1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 

1825 
1626 
1827 
1826 
1829 
1830 

1831 
1832 



I 



Average. 

£. 

2,814»816 



2,975,440 



3,119,247 



3,623,206 



3,612,612 



£44,8^,339 

The average of the first three years in this series was 2,814,000/. ; 
that of the last three amounted to 3^612,000/. This waa not evidence 
of distress Und utter ruin. He should next refer to the state of savings- 
bankd. There had been circumstances that seemed to put the savings of 
the poor in danger by the excitement occasioned by agitation. [Hear.] 
The effect of this agitation was to produce an immediate run on the 
banks, and the poor had not always been enabled to replace what they 
drew out. The Honourable Gentleman then referred to the following 
" Account, showing the Total Amount of Sums paid in and drawn out 
of Savings-banks in Ireland, in the years ended 5th January, 1831, 
1882, 1833, 1834, so far as the said sums apply to the accounts be- 
tween the Trustees of those Institutions and the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt. 

Principal 
Ireland. Sums paid in 

by Trustees. 

£. 



Principal Sums 
drawn out 
by Trustees. 



-_ s. d. £, 

In the Year ended 6th January, 1831 240,401 6 2 261,912 

In the Year ended 6th January, 1832 288,075 17 11 316,819 

In the Year ended 6th January, 1833 272,103 193.467 

In the Year ended 6th January, 1834 349,521 8 9 262,576 

It was satisfactory, however, to see that during the last 



«. 

16 


13 
5 



d. 

10 



1 





year 



the 



amount of deposits was 349,000/., while the sums drawn out only 
amounted to 252,000/- [Hear.] 
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In consequence of the repeal of the assessed taxes in Ireland, be 
could not show the disposition of the upper classes by producing a 
return of their carriages and horses, but the duty on wrought plate in 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the period of tne Union to the present^ 
would show something of the condition of the higher classes; — - 

FRODITCE OF THE DUTY ON WROUGHT PLATE. 

Ireland. Great 
Britain. 

jC. £. 

Average of the t1u*ee years, 1800, 1801, 1802 • . 1772 47,607 
Average of 1815, 1816, and 1817, being the period with- 
in which the produce of the duty was smallest in Ire- 

land since the first period 2926 7M0O 

Increase • • • • , 1154 27,793 

Increase per cent. • • • 65 58 
Average of 1827i 1828, and 1829, being the period within 

which the produce of the duty was greatest in Ireland 5264 86,916 

Increase compared with 1800, 1801, and 1802 • 3492 39,309 

Increase per cent. , . • 197 82 

Average of the last three years, 1831, 1832, and 1833 3825 64,629 

Increased compared with 1800, 1801, and 1802 2053 17)022 

Increase per cent. • . • .116 36 

Here it appeared that on an article of pure luxury the increase in the 
consumption was large, and that the average of Ireland was much 
greater than that of the rest of the United Kingdom at corresponding 
periods. This was an answer to the complaint^ o^ the subject of the 
ruined gentry of Ireland. [Hear, hear.] He might refer to the increase 
of Roman Catholic chapels since the Union, to the large sums of money 
expended on them, and the splendid buildings which were rising, — ^he 
was rejoiced to be able to say it. At the period of the Union there was 
only one respectable Catholic Chapel in Dublin, but there were now 
eight or nine, and the building of one of them cost 40,000/. The large 
contributions made for political purposes afforded proof that the state of 
the country was not so disastrous as had been represented. [Cheers 
and laughter.] The large subscriptions collected for those purposes had 
been made matter of boast. Here then was no evidence of extreme indi- 
gence. There were various other points to which he could refer in 
proof of the increasing prosperity of Ireland, but he would only quote 
the augmentation of domestic intercourse as shown by returns relative 
to the Grand Canal, Royal Canal, and Barrow Navigation. 

TONNAGE OP COMMODITIES CARRIED ON THE GRAND CANAL, ROYAL 

CANAL, AND THE BARROW, 

Tons. 

Grand Canal.— Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 140,236 

Average of 183), 1832, and 1833 227>169 

Increase • . 86,933 

Increase per cent. « • 62 

Koyal Canal—Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 88,190 

Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 141,973 

Increase • . 63,783 

Increase per cent. • 61 

The Barrow.— Average of 1821, 1822, and 1823 23,770 

Tonnage down Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 35,487 

Increase . • 11,717 

Increase per cent. • 49 

Tonnage up Averageof 1821, 1822, and 1823 19,479 

Average of 1831, 1832, and 1833 30,558 

Increase * . 11,079 

Increase per cent. « 56 
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Combined with the increase in» the export trade of Ireland, he could 
not imagine anything stronger than the above. The state of travelling 
on the roads was much better of late years, progressive improvements 
having been made in it. 

He had but a word or two more to say. When he thought of the kind 
indulgence he had experienced from the House, he never could be too 
grateftil. At the same time, he was sensible that this favour was not 
extended to himself individually — he could not claim it — ^but that it 
had been conceded in consideration of the great, he might say awful, 
question now before the House. This was no ordinary question — ^no 
common contest for victory — a mightier stake was at issue. Parliament 
had serious duties to perform, and there ought to be a perfect oblivion of 
personal hostility. Gentlemen ought to be swayed by one consideration 
only — the importance of the question of which they were judges. Not 
mistaking the importance of the responsibility to which he now alluded, 
or thinking lightly of the duties of a Member of that House, he would 
yet call on Honovirable Members to forget for a moment that they had 
constituents, and to act as if they had only a coimtry. [Cheers.] By 
the great names of patriots now no more — by titles greater than any 
monarch could bestow — by the spirits of the mighty dead who had done 
honour to Irish history by supporting the people and resisting aggression, 
he adjured Gentlemen on this occasion to look at still higher ^nd greater 
interests than those of their immediate constituents, and to reflect upon 
their own important duties, a proper discharge of which claimed and 
deserved a higher reward than that of becoming a Member of the Im- 
perial Parliament. [Hear, hear.] In tliis respect the Unreformed 
Parliament might afford them an important example as to the conduct 
of Members of the House. That example should never be forgotten. 
Where would the Catholics of Ireland have been if there had not been 
found British Members of Parliament who had courage enough to advo- 
cate their claims even at the expense of displeasing their constituents ? 
[Cheers.] What sacrifices did they not make ? How many cases were 
there not, in which political considerations were given up — ^in which the 
claims and the ambition of party had been lost sight of and sacrificed ? 
Greater still, were there not mstances in which the affections of private 
life had been sacrificed, and we saw the son quitting the side of his 
father and giving his vote for the Irish Catholics, even against his own 
strong feehngs of English prejudice or principle? [Cheers.] These 
things ought not to be forgotten ; their consideration was instructive in 
a discussion upon the Union, because Ireland ought not to forget the 
conduct of the Imperial Legislature. [Hear, hear.] This ought not to 
be forgotten with a view to the conduct of each and eveiy one as 
became him on the present occasion. We ought to profit by the lesson 
in the performance of our duty. He was sure there was no hope of politi- 
cal distinction — ^no selfish objects which we could attain or desire — that 
we were not willing, happy, and eager to sacrifice in the performance of 
our more than sacred duty. [Hear, hear.] On this subject there was 
no compromise, neither should there be. [Cheers.] He would meet 
the proposition of the Learned Member by a resolution which embraced 
the necessity of maintaining inviolate the Legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. [Cheers.] (Here the Honourable Gentle- 
man seemed unable to find his resolution amidst the papers which lay 
before him, and apologized to the House for the delay. — [Loud cheers.] 
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He trusted that he had already said enough to jttstify the vote ^hich he 
now called upon the House to give. He asked for that vote for the 
permanent interest of the two countries, and he despised the trumpery 
and fleeting popularity in his own country which might perchance be 
acquired. by opposing it. [Cheers.] He Would take the liberty before 
he sat down of using words which were infinitely better than he could 
find himself* and which wete spoken by an individual of much higher 
authority than himself. They Were the dying legacy of Henry Grattan 
to his country. They were tead in that House shortly after his deftth, 
as the bequest of that great, because good man. [Great cheering.] 
They contained the last advice which he gave to his fellow countrymen, 
and that advice he wished those whom he was then addressing to remem- 
ber and adhere to. What was the danger Which that benefactor of 
Ireland thought that his countrymen ought to be Warned bgainst ? Did 
he advise the continuance of agitation? [Hear, hear.] Did he recom- 
mend the repeal of the Union ? [H-ear, hear.] Did he justify those 
courses, did he recommend those feats of political dexterity, with which 
the country of late had been both entertained and dis^sted ? [Cheers.] 
His words were, ** I most strongly recommend that the two countries 
tnay never separate [long-continued cheering], and that Ireland 
should never seek for any connexion except with Great Britain." 
[The same cheering repeated.] Now, supposing the Union repealed, 
was any man absurd enough to suppose that the connexion with Gteat 
Britaiti could be preserved for a single twelvemonth except by force? 
[Hear, hear.] That experiment, which had failed in the time of the 
regency, which had failed in Scotland, which was inconsistent with the 
principles of all government — that experinient did any man of sober 
sense think likely to succeed in Ireland ? [Hear, hear.] Repeal the 
Union, and the connexion goes next. [Cheers.] Let the connejcion 
go, and a fierce democratic republic [immense cheering]^— yes, that 
fierce democratic republic, which some parties in the state wete accus- 
tomed to hall as a blessing, but which he, as an attached subject under 
a constitutional monarchy, should deplore as the greatest curse which 
could befall the empire, would inevitably follow. [Cheers.] The 
repeal of the Union was a pretext-^separation was the object really 
aimed at. [Cheers. Mr. O'ConnfeU said " No."] No I what then was 
meant by the beginning of the speech which they had last night heard ? 
[Great cheering.] What was meant by reference to the example of 
America ? What Was meant by the allusion to Bolivar ? What, above 
all, was meant by the Honourable and Learned Member^s expression, 
" I am now approaching the Atlantic, and 1 feel the fresh breezes which 
come fnoto a nioUntry of freedom? [Loud cries of '^Hear.**] What 
was meant by language like this, "The fetaaneipated convicts of Botany 
Bay have a parliament of their owh-^we have Hone, and We are eight 
ttiillions ? [Cheers.] The slave-drivers in the West Indies, and the 
fishermen of Newfoundland, have domestic legislatures — we are without 
one, and we are eight millions? {Hear, hear.] The United States of 
North America, the western boundary of Ireland [cries of " Hear"] 
reiterated] threw off the British yoke, and gained freedom by the sword : 
they were three, and we are eight milliotts ?" [Shouts of ** Hear.*' 
Again he asked, what was the meaning of that appeal which the 
Honourable and Learned Gentlemtiii had made In the letter which he 
kad addressed but a few days ago to the people of Iteland, to the spirit 
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of democratical liberty? [Hear, hear.] CoDBtittttioniil liberty he 
worshipped with all the ardour of a sincere derotee ; but the tubetitu* 
tion of democratical for constitutional liberty was, in his opinion, raising 
up an idol instead of the Divinity as an object of adoration. [So the 
lUght Honourable Gentleman was understood to express himself | but 
the close of the sentence was drowned in the cheers of the House.] 
Repeal meant separation, and separation would produce a republic ; and 
such being the case, he would close with the words of Henry Grattan, 
** My next advice is, that the people of these countries should not look 
to a democratical government. [Hear, hear.] They are not fit for it. 
[Cries of 'Hear' reiterated.] He did not wish to cast any dispa- 
ragement upon his own country ; but he would ask the House, whether 
it would feel itself justified, with its knowledge of the state of party 
feeling in Ireland, to hand over the people of that country to the mercy 
— ^must he use the word? — of a domestic legislature? Did they think 
that the contest and collision of opinion which such a measure would 
infallibly produce would not produce in Ireland a civil war ? [Hear, 
hear.] Did Honourable Gentlemen think that because they possessed 
a certain force in certain parts of Ireland, they could compel other 
parts of Ireland to submit ? [Loud cheers from the Irish Anti-Repeal 
Members.] The struggle would soon begin; the contest might not 
soon be over ; but this was certain — ^that the work begun in folly would 
end in crime, and that its ultimate consequence would be the entire 
subversion of the empire. [Great cheering.] He could not sit down 
without thanking the House for the patient attention with which it had 
listened to his observations. If ^he could have compressed the matter 
which he had to offer to the House into a smaller compass, he would 
gladly have done so; but considering the important interests which 
were involved in this discussion, he preferred running the risk of 
wearying the House to that of neglecting any part of the subject. By 
some accident, in the multitude of papers which he had felt it necessary 
to bring down to the House, he had omitted or forgotten to bring down 
the address which he had intended to propose for the adoption of the 
House. [Cries of "Adjourn."] He therefore hoped that, without 
stating the exact terms of ..the address, he might be permitted to move 
that an humble address be presented to his Majesty, in which the other 
House of Parliament might afterwards be invited to concur. [Cries of 
*' Adjourn," amid which Mr. Feargus O'Connor requested Mr. S. Rice 
to state briefly the topics which he intended to embrace in his address.] 
Well, then, the address which he should propose to the Crown would 
express, in the first place, the fiixed and steady determination of the 
House of Commons to maintain inviolate the legislative Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, as necessary to the safety of the general 
interests of the state, and to the security and happiness of all classes of 
his Majesty's subjects. In the next place, it would express the con- 
viction of the House, that such determination was justified, not only 
by general grounds, but by peculiar reasons specially applying to 
Ireland. It would also express their conviction that the legislative 
Union had been for the particular benefit of Ireland. [Hear, hear.] 
And it would conclude by assuring his Majesty that it was the fixed 
determination of the House to persevere in applying its best attention to 
the removal of all the just causes of complaint alleged by the people of 
Ireland, and to the promotion of all well-considered measures of rational 
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liberty. — The Right Honourable Gendeman, who had spoken for nearly 
six hours and a half, then sat down amid loud and general cheering, 
which lasted for nearly five minutes. 

Mr. Emerson Tennent seconded the amendment ; and at the same 
time moved the adjournment of the debate till to-morrow. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor was also upon his legs at the same time, 
and made one or two observations, which were not heard in the gallery. 

The debate was then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, 24th. 

« 

On the 24th, at the morning sitting, some additional petitions were 
presented in favour of the Repeal of the Union* 

Soon after the House had re-assembled at five o'clock, Lord 
Althorp moved that the Order of the Day for the adjourned debate 
should be read. On this, 

Mr. Methuen rose and said, that he had a question to put to the 
Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. He had come down for the 
purpose of asking it, and he was sure that the Honourable and Learned 
Member would see the propriety of giving him a distinct answer on the 
subject It related to a statement made by the Honourable and Learned 
Member on the first night of the debate. He had consulted all the 
reports, which all substantially concurred in what they attributed to the 
Honourable and Learned Member on the point ; and every Member who 
was present on the occasion, and to whom he (Mr. Methuen) had re- 
ferred, had confirmed the correctness of their statement — namely, that 
the Honourable and Learned Member had expressed a wish to put one 
of the Members for Wiltshire in the witness-box, in order to bear 
testimony to the occurrence of some conversation either with the Hon. 
and Learned Member himself, or with some other Honourable 
Members, in the Library, on some occasion during the discussions on 
the Irish Coercion Bill last year. Now, the question he had to put to 
the Honourable and Learned Member was, whether he (Mr. Methuen) 
was the Member for Wiltshire to whom he had alluded ? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL said, that though the question was somewhat irre- 
gular, he would answer it. He would state what he really did say on 
the occasion alluded to. He spoke on that occasion of a conversation 
of certain Members of that House in the Library, he did not say of the 
Member for Wiltshire. [Question, question.] He was coming to it. 
He repeated, that he spoke of a conversation that occurred between two 
Members in the Library ; he did not name them, but he added, that the 
Honourable Member for Wiltshire was present at its occurrence, and 
that if he were then in the House, he was sure his Tecollection would 
confirm the accuracy of his (Mr. O'Connell's) statement of the purport 
of the conversation in question. It was not to the Honourable Member 
for Wiltshire who had asked the present question, but to his Honourable 
Colleague (Mr. Benett) that he (Mr. O'Connell) had referred. 

Mr. Benett. — I have not the slightest recollection whatever of ever 
hearing one word of the kind that the Honourable and Learned 
Member has stated. [Hear, hear.] The Honourable Member added 
that he thought it hardly possible that so remarkable a circum- 
stance could have escaped his recollection. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had only to repeat, that if the Hon. 
Member had been present on the first night of the debate, he would, as 
he said at the time, have appealed to his recollection to confirm his 
(Mr. O'Connell's) statement. It now appeared that the Honourable 
Member's recollection did not bear out his statement He could only 
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say, that his (Mr. O'Connell's) recollection was most distinct as to the 
occurrence of the conversation he had mentioned.' 

The Order of the Day for the resumption of the adjourned dehate was 
then read ; and the Speaker having read the Amendment moved by 
Mr. Spring Rice^ asked who seconded the motion ? 

Mr. Emerson Tennent rose to second the Amendment of his Right 
Honourable Friend, and, whilst he felt the highest gratification that the 
Honourable and Learned Member ifor Dublin had at last seen fit to 
bring forward this matter for discussion, he approved especially of this 
amendment, because it would tend to elicit a full and hit examination 
of the merits of the question, and an explicit expression of the opinions 
of the House. [Hear, hear.] No matter on what impulse the Hon. 
and Learned Member had adopted this course, it could not but be a 
source of congratulation to the country that the question would now 
be investigated calmly and fully in th^ proper arena. It would elicit 
such an exposure of the fallacies of the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin, and his supporters, as must serve to convince 
those of the advocates of repeal wno are capable of reasoning, and open 
to conviction, of its utter emptiness and delusion ; and, on the other 
hand, it would show to the uneducated and besotted multitude, that 
however important and desirable the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. O'Connell) might represent the measure to be, it was one 
which the good sense of the nation never could and neve^ would con- 
cede. In this latter point of view he 'looked towards the result of this 
debate as a matter of the highest importance, since the Irish peasantry, 
however heedless they might be in other respects, would scarcely go on 
paying their money and raising the tribute for ^n impracticable object, 
and the House might rest assured that so soon as the money failed they 
Would hear little more of the repeal of the Union. [Loud cheers.] He 
(Mr. T.) was anxious, in taking a part in the debate, to confine him- 
self within those bounds of indulgence which, as an Irish Member, and 
one deeply interested in the issue of the present struggle, he was anxious 
to solicit &om the eourtesy of the House, on whose patience he had not 
ofien, and he trusted never unnecessarily, intruded himself; and should 
he, in this instance, claim an extraordinary indulgence, he trusted they 
would reflect that it was no ordinary occasion which compelled him to 
do so. The discussion must, he knew^ be dull and tedious ; for whilst 
the promoters of repeal had abandoned to its opponents all the details 
and calculations, they had engrossed to themselves all the romance and 
the poetry of the question ; but the issue of this debate would at least 
prove to the Irish people that an Imperial Parliament was not so dis- 
posed to postpone the useful to the ornamental elements of an inquiry, 
as to be hurried away by declamation, whilst they could proceed with 
ftafety by facts and by evidence. 

The main proposition urged by tlje Honourable Member for Dublin 
was, that Ireland before the Union enjoyed ap interval of unprecedented 
prosperity, and that this prosperity was attributable to the legislative 
independence of her domestic Parliament, fVom which followed the 
natural inference that the present evils of Ireland have been caused by 
the dissolution of that independent Parliament ; and, consequently, no- 
thing but its restoration could relieve them. Now he, on the contrary, 
maintained, not only that the evils which now afflict Ireland had their 
Qri^n and existence for centuries before the Union was enacted, conse- 
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aueniiy could not be traced to the operation of that measuret but that 
le Irish Parliament not only never was, but, consistently with the 
interests of the kingdom, never could have been independent; and 
therefore that the prosperity thus attributed to it either never existed at 
all, or, if it did exist, must be referable altogether to other causes ; and, 
secondly, that Ireland had experienced a degree of national prosperity 
and improvement, as well as of national dignity and importance, since 
her incorporation with Great Britain, which she never did, and never 
could have enjoyed under any other circumstances. It had been the 
lot of Ireland — whether good or bad, it was not for him to inquire— to 
be placed by nature in a position with regard to other countries, in 
which their interests had been inseparably connected with her fate, and 
her fortunes dependant upon their policy. Had she, instead of having 
risen from the waters within sixty miles of the coast of Britain, instead 
of lying within the common reach of countries which ages of hostility 
had taught to regard each other as natural rivals ; had she been situated 
far off in the bosom of the Atlantic, and remote from contending states 
of Europe, however different might have been her measure of advan- 
tage, no question such as the present could ever have arisen ; and her 
importance to the rest of the world being trifling, she might have been 
quietly abandoned to her own resources, and her own unaided and dis* 
tinct independence. But, situated as she was, innumerable causes had 
conspired not only to make a close political connexion between her and 
England essential to her welfare and prosperity, but to render a union 
of interests between the two countries, a community of fortune, an 
identity <^ object, and a ccPoperation in action, indispensable to the 
power, the prosperity, and security of the British empire. [Hear.] 

England, awakened to a consciousness of the importance of this 
object, did not fail to pursue it, and the result was the conquest of 
Ireland by Henry II. The connexion thus imperfectly commenced, 
there were, without a union, but two expedients to perpetuate it — first, 
by force and coercion ; or, secondly, by such a modified constitution as 
led England a controlling check over the Irish legislature. The first 
system continued, through the succession of massacres and civil blood* 
shed, for which the Honourable and Learned Member had invoked all 
our posthumous resentment, from the twelfth to about the seventeenth 
century, when Ireland got the shadow of a constitution, with one crown, 
one executive, and a legislature openly and ilvowedly dependant upon 
England. The object of this policy seemed to be to draw off the minds 
of the Irish from rebellion and violence, by amusing them with a farce 
of legislation^ or rather of debating, for of legislation they had con- 
fessedly none. Not only did England exercise a power of passing laws 
in her own Parliament to bind Ireland, which was not represented there, 
but by an act of Henry III., called Poyning's Law, no measure could 
be introduced for discussion in the Irish Parliament which had not first 
received the sanction of the English Privy Council. It was evident 
that this system, so degrading to Ireland, could continue only so long 
as Irekind wa^ unable firom physical weakness, or unwilling from men- 
tal debasement, to contend against it ; and accordingly it gave way in 
1782, when the Irish people — not the Irish Parliament, observe — with 
arms in their hands, took advantage of a moment of English debility to 
demand and obtain an amelioration of their condition. This was the 
great event from which they wera aooustomed to hear the independence 
of Ireland dated. 
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The British Parliament having then resigned the right of making 
laws to bind Ireland, and by repealing the obnoxious Poyning's law, had 
done away with the appearance of dictating to the Irish Parliament what 
laws they were to enact. This, then, became the *' era of Irish inde- 
pendence," the *' golden age of Irish prosperity," when, for a brief 
space, she soared into the dignity of a nation before sinking ignomi- 
niously into the insignificance of a province* He had heard, with no 
little surprise, from the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, the asser- 
tion that the Irish Parliament had, by this bloodless revolution, obtained 
'* full legislative and judicial independence," but he did not hesitate to 
say that nothing could be more unBeal than the pageant of this boasted 
independence. It for a moment dazzled and deceived even the acuteness 
of those who had struggled most ardently to obtain it ; but it had scarcely 
been secured when it exhibited in practice all its emptiness and insuf- 
ficiency ; and it was discovered that the English interest was as fully and as 
effectually represented in the House of Commons during this lauded era 
of her " independence" as the Irish interest is at this present moment 
represented in this. The Legislature, in fact, remained as fully under 
the control of the English Ministry as before ; and even the boasted 
repeal of Poyning's law turned out at best to be bu( a specious delusion. 
By that law, as it previously existed, the British Cabinet could exert its 
control over the Irish Parliament in the shape of an approval at the 
originating of a measure, and, by the settlement of 1 782, that power 
was continued in the form of an assent on its conclusionj^ The Minister 
resigned the privilege of opposing the introduction of an Irish Bill, but 
he retained the equivalent power of a veto when it had passed, thus 
bringing the legislative portion of the Government completely under 
British control. The Act which wrought this effect was introduced in 
the Irish Parliament in 1782, and was generally known by the title of 
Yelverton's Act ; by which it was enacted, that no Bill should pass into 
a law in Ireland, unless returned under the Great Seal of Great Britain/ 
At the very moment when the Irish Legislature asserted their indepen- 
dence, on the principle that the King governed Ireland ii^ right of his 
Irish Crown, and not as a portion of the realm of England, it actually 
passed a law by which its Acts were thus subjected to the control of a 
ibireign cabinet. If the King of England formed the third estate of the 
Irish Constitution, in right of the Irish Crown alone, why was not the 
Great Seal of Ireland to be considered as the test of the Royal assent 
to an Irish Bill ? But, so far from this being the case, it was enacted 
by this independent Irish Parliament, with the consent of the Irish 
people, that the Great Seal of England was to be appended to 
each Act at the discretion of an English officer of an English 
Cabinet, amenable to, and impeachable by, an English Parliament, if 
any Act so allowed to pass in Ireland were to contain matter '^ which 
could in any way injure the ejfnpire, be incompatible with English 
interests, or tend to separate Ireland from it." The House will perceive, 
also, that there was here no line of distinction drawn between Acts of 
any one description and another — ^between local Acts and public Acts — 
all were alike to be submitted to the same ordeal, and the several Legis- 
lative Acts affecting the interests of Ireland— a Bill for a road or a 
turnpike^ for a canal or a bridge, for a tax or a duty, or a police regula- 
tion, wa§ alike subjected to the control of the British Minister ; and 
jet to this humiliation IreUnd submitted without a murmur, and called 
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her condition independence. [Hear]. The Speaker of tKe Irish House 
of Commons, in the very speech in which he opposed the Union, and 
contended for the preservation of this miscalled *^ independence,'' had 
the inconsistency to admit that this power of the British Cabinet, as 
confirmed by Yelverton's Act, amounted to a direct control of the third 
estate over the Irish Parliament — ''that it produced a theoretic dif- 
ference between the Constitutions of the two kingdoms, which rendered 
that of Ireland inferior, but that it was an inferiority which was neces- 
sary from her situation in the empire, and one with which Ireland was 
content, as it secured her union and connexion with England on a firm 
and lasting basis.'* 

But not only on those measures on which the Irish Parliament was 
at liberty to legislate at all, was she thus completely amenable to a su- 
perior power, but, besides this humiliation, this same independent Par- 
liament was totally excluded from one of the noblest fields of legislation 
that ^could possibly give dignity or importance to a country. Though 
permitted to deliberate on her own local concerns, she was completely ex- 
cluded from all external legislation, even in matters in which her own in- 
terests were most nearly concerned. Mr. Fox, who had been himself a 
strenuous supporter of the great measure of 1782, was most clear and 
explicit in declaring, in 1785, the fact of her incompetency in this, respect. 
He admitted the full right of Ireland to internal legislation, but maintained 
that external legislation was, in reason and in policy, annexed to the 
British Legislature : it was a right of prerogative and supremacy which 
could never give umbrage to any portion of the empire, if it were exer- 
cised only for the public good. In the great and important questions 
of war and [peace, Ireland was, therefore, compelled to follow the dic- 
tates and register the Acts of Great Britain, however burdensome to 
her resources, or prejudicial to her interests. Treaties with foreign 
Powers, offensive and defensive — of policy or commerce— she could not 
presume to enter intO"— she could send no Ambassador — appoint no 
Consul — plant no colony ; she could make nor hold no conquest — seek 
no confederacy, and condude no alliance ; and yet, with all these re-« 
strictions, she flattered herself with the title of independence [hear]. 
But what rendered all this even the more galling was, that, in theory, 
she was all she claimed to be, but in practice she dared not exercise her 
rights. The Irish Parliament was actually in its essence independent ; 
it possessed the uncontrollable right of dissenting from the general 
policy of the empire ; it might counsel war when the interests of Eng- 
land were pacific, or it might exhort the king to peace, when the neces- 
sities of the empire demanded war ; it might protest against treaties, 
and refuse to ratify commercial articles ; all these were, in theory, the 
constitutional rights of independent Ireland ; but dared she practically 
to assert her privileges in opposition to Great Britain, the result, had she 
attempted such a step, would have been instant ruin, separation, and pos* 
sibly hostility with England. However opposed to her views of policy, 
however adverse to her interest, she was compelled in every instance to 
submit implicitly to the dictation of England, and liable, for her compli- 
ance, to be taunted with subserviency ; taunts which never failed to be ap- 
plied, and which finally rendered Ireland impatient of that very connexion 
which was so vitally essential to her prosperity and preservation [Hear, 
hear]. Such was virtually the humiliating position of the Irish Legis- 
lature duruig this golden era of her annals \ with all the outward pomp 
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i^nd parade of " independence." she suffered all the inward and morti- 
fying consciousness of dependency. In concerns which affected most 
closely her internal prosperity, she was habitually liable to the control 
of the British Cabinet ; and matters in which her interests were most 
intimately involved, she was debarred from interfering with from a dread 
of running into collision with English policy. Nor was ^his all : not 
only was the Legislative Body of Ireland trod down and subnjissive, 
but what was, if possible, of greater monient and inipprtance still, her 
Executive was totally independent of her, and at the absohite control of 
a foreign Parliament. Montesquieu had observed that this country 
could never be ruined till its Legislature had become more corrupt than 
its Executive—that is, till it had ceased to exercise its constitutional 
check and control over it, — an observation which applied with equal 
force to Ireland. 

The constitutions of the two countries being identical, efi, this very 
period, the control of the Irish Legislative over the Executive was abso- 
lutely annihilated; such a control was absolutely beyond the reach of the 
Irish Parliament. They had nothing whatsoever to do with the selection 
or appointment of the Irish Viceroy, who was in fact appointed by a Bri- 
tish Cabinet, subject to the instructions of the British Ministry, and in 
every way responsible for his administration to the British Parliament ; 
and so perfectly was he independent of the Parliament of Ireland, that, 
in 1789, in the case of the Regency, Lord Buckingham actually refused 
to carry to the Prince the Addresses of both Houses of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, on the ground of his being prohibited from discharging his duty 
to them by his oath of office to the English Governnient [Hear]. To 
crown all, with a Legislature thus openly trammelled, and an Executive 
avowedly above its control, the Parliament of Ireland contained no one 
element of free representation. Of its 300 Members, 110 were actually 
placemen, and 216, on the showing of Mr. Grattan, the representatives 
pf boroughs, and manors, and nominees of patrons, returned without 
the exercise of the shadow of elective right by the people. Mr, Gr^t- 
tan, in fact, described the body accurately in one pithy sentence, as 
** an assembly whose restricted constitution excluded freedom, and 
whose servile compliance had collected upon the country an accumula- 
tion of calamities." [Hear]. 

He did not allude to these facts for the purpose of casting any post- 
humous slight upon the Iri^h Parliament or the Irish people of this 
period. He did not recapitulate these circumstances for the purpose of 
diminishing the dignity of their present position by a comparison with 
their past situation; but all these facts before them— facts to which 
he challenged contradiction — ^he would ask the supporters of the pro- 
position of the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin, how they 
came to denominate a political imbecility, such as this, " a national 
independence?'' — (hear); or how they could possibly trace national 
prosperity — supposing such to have existed — ^to the independence of 
the Irish Parliament ? " National in4ependence/' as Burke observed, 
'* can be regarded as beneficial to a country only in two points of view 
— as conferring external dignity, or promoting internal prosperity and 
happiness;" and can it be said that any one of these objects was 
secured by the independence of Ireland, such as it was ? Could a 
country be said to be regarded by the other countries of Europe as 
commanding the dignity of ^ nation, which Qould hold no legislative 
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intercourse with them, unless through t]ie intervention or by the per-* 
mission of an adjoining and more powerful state ? Could a country be 
said to enjoy the dignity of a nation which possessed neither the means 
of defence nor security, except through the mterposiUon and protectioQ 
of a neighbouring kingdom ? Could s^ couptry lay claim to national ' 
respect, which, though it could help to raise an army, could not use it for 
its own purposes ; and though it could equip apd man a fleet, had not the 
power of commissioning or commanding a single vessel ? In short, 
copld a country be said to enjoy the dignity of independence which 
could neither declare war nor conclude peace, repel an injury or avenge 
an insult 1 Yet such was the position of Ireland in this boasted period, 
from 1783 to 1800. 

The Honourable Gentleman then proceeded to say that h was not 
mere distinctness as a people that constituted the dignity of indepen- 
dence, for in this respect the Esquimaux or the New Zealanders were 
of a more remote origin than the Irish. No : it was the power of main- 
taining that distinctness without the dread of perpetual assault, or the 
failure of internal resources, of maintaining it me from any control of 
any other country, whether political, physical, or financial. [Hear, 
hear.] Ireland relied upon British credit for the security of her sup- 
plies, and was dependent upon English liberality and justice for tne 
very sufferance of her trade, which she could at any moment have ex- 
tinguished. Her commerce was indebted to a Britisii navy for its pro- 
tection, and to British treaties for its extension. She was actually 
compelled by her position to render Britain services, which, whilst the; 
maintained the dignity of that country, did not contribute in the slight- ' 
est degree to advance her own. She was dragged headlong Into any 
wars in which England was engaged ; she shared their costs and 
incurred their hazard, whilst England alone |^ained by their success. 
Territories might be won by her regiments, ana conquests made by her 
seamen, but independently of England, Ireland could hold no territorj' 
and claim no conquest. She might help to plant and people colonies, 
but they were the colonies of England, and apart from her. Ireland 
could neither trade with them, *le^slate for them, nor govern them. 
She had, in short, on every occasion, the mere honour to hunt with tha 
Hon, but England in all had the lion's portion of the spoil. All these 
were grievances felt, and keenly too, by Ireland, yet she was compeUed 
to smother her feelings, and to profess, with all her mortifications and 
disabilities, that she still enjoyed the dignity of '* independence^" In 
a word, without enjoying the dignity of being a separate State, she 
sufiTered all the inconvenience of being a separate people. 

But dismissing this question of external dignity, on which there can 
be but one opinion, let us see how fax the independence of Ireland con- 
tributed to the other grand object, that of internal prosperity. Situated 
as Ireland was, with a young and delicate commerce to foster and encou** 
rage, and a superabundance of agricultural produce to export, her mani- 
fest interest was to cultivate a close connexion with England, who could 
not only afford her an ample home market for the one, but also intro- 
duce her to foreign intercourse for the extension of the other ; in fact, 
the importance of this connexion could not be overstated when it ia 
borne m mind that the traffic of Ireland with England and her colonies 
alone formed four-fifths of her entire trade before the Union, and has 
amounted to even a greater proportion since. Now, as tathe internal 
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prosperity of this period, it was a matter of notoriety^ that firottt the year 
1*782 till 1785, Ireland suffered most keenly from extreme commercial 
and manu&cturing depression and distress. ** Her artisans," to use 
the words of Macpherson in the Annals of Commerce^ in referring to 
• Ireland at this epoch, '* were distressed, discontented, and turbulent, 
and her manufacturers starved for want of capital." She was at this 
time so completely undersold by British merchants, not only in the 
foreign trade, but even in her own market, that, in the distraction of her 
extremity, she had recourse to the celebrated non-importation resolu- 
tions against England, which gave rise to the tumults of 1784. The 
difficulties of her commercial position at this time led to one of the most 
singular events in the annals of her independence — namely, the com- 
mercial propositions of 1785, the debates on which, and the ultimate 
fate of the measure, served most unequivocally to demonstrate the in- 
compatibility, in the case of Ireland, oi perfect independence with the 
full enjoyment of her commercial opportunities, and to finally satisfy 
both nations of the necessity of a Union to save one or both from ruin. 
Notwithstanding the liberal concessions of England in 1799, when she 
had granted the right of free trade to Ireland — that is, permission to 
trade unrestrictedly with , every foreign port to which her ships had 
access, Ireland still laboured under some restrictions, especially in her 
colonial and her coasting and channel trade ; restrictions which, as they 
were kept up by the rivalry of the two countries, fell with extreme 
severity on the weaker one. The Irish Parliament soon discovered that 
without some adjustment between her and England, relative to the com- 
merce of the two countries, the constitutional acquisitions of 1782 were 
likely to prove but an empty honour; and accordingly, in 1784, 
both Houses addressed the Viceroy and the Throne, praying that the 
case of Ireland might be taken into consideration, with a view to such 
an adjustment of their commerce, as, whilst it preserved to each their 
reciprocal interests, would tend to relieve the real necessities of Ireland. 
This prayer was accorded in England, and an adjustment proposed on 
such a scale as nothing but the munificence and resources of a great 
nation could either have proposed or afforded. Propositions were sub- 
mitted to the Irish House in 1785, by which the entire trade of Eng- 
land, foreign and colonial, was to be thrown open to Ireland. She was 
to participate freely in all the benefits of the British navigation laws, 
and the home trade was to be placed on such a footing, that whilst Ire- 
land retained all her existing advantages in the English market, Irish 
and British produce were to be put precisely on the same footing as 
regarded the market of foreigners. These propositions were so mani- 
festly favourable to Ireland that they were at once violently opposed by 
all the trading interests of England, who declared that so evident were 
its advantages to Ireland, that British capital would forthwith be removed 
thither, where it could be much more effectually employed. And Mr. 
Fox, in this House, denounced the propositions as a tame surrender of 
the trade and commerce of Great Britain. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
they were received with rapture proportionate to the splendid prospects 
which they held out to her ; and so important was their adoption con- 
sidered, that the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer declared his con- 
viction that the rejection of them would threaten the destruction of 
British connexion, and the utter ruin of Ireland. '' Things," he said, 
could not go on as they were i commercial jealousy was aroused, and 
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would increase with the independent legislatures, if they do not actually 
declare the principles whereby their powers shall be separately employed 
for the direction of trade. >Vithout an united interest in commerce, in 
a commercial empire, political union would receive many shocks, and 
separation of interest must endanger separation of connexion, which 
every honest Irishman must shudder even to look at as a possible event. 
If this measure be rejected," said he, *' Ireland will receive a more solid 
evil than ever yet befel her. It is vain for Gentlemen to think we can 
go on as we have done for some years, or expect to cope with England 
in a destructive war of bounties. Our situation must become every day 
more difficult, and it is impossible . to foresee all the ruinous conse- 
quences that may ensue." 

This, then, is the picture of Irish prosperity during this era of her 
independence, notwithstanding those manifest advantages in adopting 
it. It was somewhat remarkable that from this very speech the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Member opposite (Mr. O'Connell) had quoted a 
passage as a proof of the improvement of Ireland, but had not the can- 
dour to give this passage also. Notwithstanding these solemn warnings 
of the danger of its rejection, that measure was finally defeated in the 
Irish Parliament ; and defeated on the open, on the avowed, the 
acknowledged ground of the impossibility of entertaining it compatibly 
with the dignity of Irish independence. The propositions, on being 
first submitted to the Irish House, were received with readiness, and 
passed in a division in which the tellers had actually no *' noes " to tell. 
They were returned to the British Parliament, with an address to the 
King from both Houses, returning his Majesty the thanks and grati- 
tude of Ireland, in beholding the blessings which were opening upon 
them under his benign auspices. The British Parliament, after long 
discussion, agreed to the propositions ; but added, among others, one, 
the bare notification of which in Ireland created an instantaneous and 
fatal revulsion against the whole measure ; — and what was this fearful 
addition? Why simply this — a resolution that Ireland, on being ad- 
mitted to a full participation in the advantages of British commerce, 
should pass such laws for the protection of their common trade, for the 
suppression of smuggling, and the regulation of navigation, as had 
been found indispensable for these purposes by England. Now he 
(Mr. E. T.) would appeal to any reasonable man, whether there was 
anything unreasonable in this proposition ? whether it was not, in fact, 
the only condition on which England could possibly make the proposed 
concessions ; since, while it extended to Ireland a share in the com- 
merce of another nation, it merely sought a security that that commerce 
was not to be destroyed, or England injured, by her generosity ? This 
very view of the proposition was not attempted to be controverted in 
the Irish Parliament ; but, nevertheless, the entire plan was objected 
to, on the ground that this was a return to the old system of England 
dictating to Ireland what laws she was to enact ; it was converting the 
commercial into a constitutional question ; and on this ground, how- 
ever advantageous the proposal, Ireland was bound to reject it. Mr. 
Grattan — who but three years before, on the settlement of 1782, had 
drawn up and carried an address to the Throne, in which the Irish Par- 
liament assured his Majesty *' that no constitutional question between 
the two countries could any longer exist which could interrupt their 
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bannony/' was compelled now to admit thai, conilrary to all bis asetir- 
ances and expectations, a constitutional question bad arisen — a ques- 
tion whicht though it involved the very existence of Irish commerce, 
cofdd not be entertained, since it clashed with her constitutional dignity. 
It was a question in which, to use his own words, *' the idea of pro- 
tecting duties, and all commercial details, must vanish/* So great was 
the difficulty between these contending interests of commerce and con- 
stitution, that be even assured the Irish Parliament that, whatever 
might be the consequence, it was then impossible to devise any plan 
for the regulation of Irish commerce which would be compatible with 
national dignity. *' It was laughable,*' he said, ^' to suppose that Mr. 
Orde, the Irish Secretary, who had introduced the propositions, could 
then devise any plan which would be acceptable to the two countries ;" 
an opinion which was re-echoed by Mr. Flood ; who added, '* that if a 
demon from hell had wished to place eternal separation between the 
two Countries, he could not do it more effectually than by the resolu- 
tions that had passed in Great Britain." In consequence of this bitter 
opposition, although the resolutions eventually passed the Irish House, 
it was by so small a majority that the Government did not think them-* 
selves warranted in grounding a bill upon them, and the whole measure 
was eventually abandoned in disgust 

Here, then, was an avowed and obvious dilemma, in which it was 
candidly admitted that the extension<— nay, the very existence — of Irish 
trade was incompatible with a high degree of Irish independence. It 
was admitted that our legislative distinction was an insuperable barrier 
to our commercial advancement ; and, in the madness of the moment, 
the watchword of Irish patriotism became ** Perish commerce, but live 
her constitution 1" What, in this dilemma, was the simple and self- 
evident remedy ? A Union — a Union which, by identifying the inte^ 
rests of the two countries, destroyed the jealousy of concession on the 
one hand ; and, in incorporating their legislatures, did away with the 
imputation of dictation on the other. It was these commercial propo- 
sitions of 1785, as he (Mr. E. T.) had already observed, that first 
effectually opened the eyes of England to the necessity of this unavoid- 
able alternative ; and in the petitions against them from the manufac- 
turers and merchants of Bristol and merchants of other trading towns, 
they expressly stated that, as ^^ no system could be permanent or equit^ 
able which did not prescribe a participation of burdens as well as of 
benefits, a complete and perfect union was the only means to ensure 
harmony and good will between the two nations." A union, in fact, 
was discovered oti all hands to be the only expedient to reconcile 
English apprehensions with Irish advancement, and to combine the 
commercid prosperity with the constitutional rights of both countries. 

But to revert from this instance of the prosperity of Ireland being 
retarded by its independence, let us return to the question of hdw far 
it was actually promoted by it. Notwithstanding this rejection of her 
proffered benefits— notwithstanding this initating display of wayward 
vanity — England was induced, at a subsequent period, to mak^ some of 
those concessions which Ireland had spumed in 1785, at least such as 
she could without risk to her general interests ; and Ireland was then 
content to make by parcels those very le^Slaiive regulations which her 
dignity had formerly rejected in ^the gross^ The beneficial effects of 
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these doikcessions were soon visible in the improvement in the trade of 
Ireland. He (Mr. £. T.) had reason to think that the statements on 
both sides, with regard to the quantum of Irish prosperity at this era, 
had been much exaggerated — one party describing her condition as 
absolute destitution, and the othet emblazoning her improvement as a 
positive political phenomenon. So far as he (Mr.. E. T.) had been 
able to ascertain the real facts, he was satisfied that Ireland did make a 
considerable advance from 1782 to 1800 ; but it was likewise clear that 
that advance bore no proportion whatsoever to her progress sitice. In 
order, however^ to render this fact of her improvement available as an 
argument in favour of her independence, two previous steps are indis- 
pensable. It must first be shown that her progress was more striking 
after obtaining her independence, than it was before it ; and this he 
considered utterly impossible; her improvement within the previous 
period — from 1750 to 1780 — ^being totally unprecedented, and greater 
than it had been even in a century before ; the value of her linen trade 
alone having, according to Mr. Young, increased during those thirty 
years from 500,000/. per annum to 1,500,000/., and this, too, the House 
will observe, even before the free-trade concessions of 1779. And, 
secondly, it must be shown that her progress was attributable directly 
to her constitutional freedom, and was not referable to a general tide 
of prosperity which carried her along in common with the rest of the 
empire. Now^ it is a notorious fact in the annals of British commerce, 
that the half century which immediately succeeded the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748, was a period of the most unexampled prosperity ; 
but more especially the latter portion of it — this very space— from 1782 
to 1800, during which the whole empire made the most extraordinary 
advances. This was attributable, in a great degree, to the various 
trading treaties then entered into with foreign powers — with France, 
with Spain, with Russia, but more particularly to the improvement of 
the navigation laws and the extension of our fisheries, as well as to the 
Commutation Act and the settlement of the Bast India trade. Now, 
during this period Ireland, possessed of a free trade and the same con- 
stitution with Great Britain, boasting herself also Qo-equal and inde- 
pendent, would naturally be expected, as enjoying the same advantages, 
to exhibit the same improvement ; and on this principle alone he could 
readily account even for the most extraordinary progress. But it is a 
remarkable fact, as illustrating the real value of her independence — a 
fact which every investigation goes to confirm — that whilst England and 
Scotland during this period made the most surprising progress in every 
department, Ireland, under precisely similar circumstances, exhibited 
comparatively but a very inconsiderable improvement. Proofs of this 
were so abundant, that the only difficulty was selection. He (Mr. T.) 
would not fatigue the House by entering into any detail, but would 
allude only to one of two results which established the fact beyond a 
question. 

The increase and decrease of the quantity of shipping belonging to a 
commercial country might, he thought, be assumed as a pretty safe 
test of the fluctuations of its trade ; and judging by this standard alone, 
Ireland, from 1782 to 1800, so far from giving any evidence of improve- 
ment, would seem to have been actually on the decline. The amount 
of such shippings in 1782^ he had not been able to ascertain, but we 
may safely infer that it was less than six years afterwards ; and accord- 
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ing to statements laid before this House, the number of ships and 
amount of tonnage belonging to Ireland were, in 

Ships. Tonnage. 

1788 - - 1,016 - - 60,776 

1790 . * 1,134 - • 62,336 

1795 . - 1,099 - - 58,778 

1800 - - 1,003 - - 54,262 

Exhibiting a positive decrease, while that of England advanced, as 

follows : — Tonnage. 

1780 - - - 753,977 

1788 ... 1,365,138 

1790 - - - 3 1,404,960 

1600 ... 1,924,042 

the one country thus falling off in her shipping, whilst the other, during 
the same period, and under the same circumstances, nearly trebled its 
tonnage. But taking any one branch of Irish trade during this era, 
and contrasting it with a similar department of the other two countries, 
their comparative advancement will appear more prominently. Thus the 
exports of the three kingdoms were — 

En^and. Scotland. Ireland. 

In 1783 - 12,624,372 • 653,709 - 3,077,446 
1800 . 43,152,019 - 2,346,068 - 4,015,976 

Thus whilst the exports of England were trebled during these thirty 
years, and those of Scotland nearly quadrupled^ those of Ireland in the 
same space had only advanced by one quarter from what they had been 
at its commencement. He (Mr. E. Tennent) was well aware how dull 
and uninteresting these arrays of figures were to the House, and, without 
pursuing them farther, he might observe that the results of a comparison 
in any other branch of revenue, in trades, the Post-office, the stamps, 
or the customs of Ireland, all lead to the same result, and exhibit either 
a decrease or a scanty perceptible improvement, whilst the rest of the 
empire was advancing by the most surprising strides to4he pitch of pros- 
perity. Whatever progress Ireland made, she owed it in fact not to her 
internal constitution, but altogether to external causes, the general cur- 
Tent of prosperity, and the generous concessions of England ; her mere 
abstract independence could not of itself add one shilling to her revenue, 
nor cause one blade of grass to spring up in her fields ; it could only 
enable her to avail herself of the opportunities of improving what external 
circumstances presented to her. Thus her independence enabled her to 
enter freely into foreign trade; but what was the fact even with this 
permission ? Ireland was either so deficient in capital, in shipping, or 
enterprise, that, instead of availing herself of the foreign trade thus 
thrown open to her, she actually imported from Great Britain, in 1799, 
nearly one million and a half of foreign produce duty free, produce on 
which she afterwards raised 350,000/. of revenue, by subjecting it to 
taxation at her own ports. Such were the instances of British liberality 
to which she is really indebted to her condition before the Union ; and it 
surely cannot be said that her independence could have extorted this, any 
more than it could have caused the opening of British ports to her agri- 
cultural produce and her linens, of which England received, on an 
average of three years, to 1798, no less a proportion than 35,000,000 
yards out of 40,000,000 which she exported, and not only allowed her 
a bounty of 35 per cent, on these, but actually secured to her the Bri- 
tish market, by subjecting the linens of all other countries to, an import 
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iittty of 25 per cent., thus taxing itself about 650,000{. per aanum to 
support the Irish linen trade. The whole trade of Ireland with England 
at this period did not amount to more than one-ninth of the entire trade 
of Great Britain with the rest of the world ; yet, so far from her contri- 
buting one-ninth to the British revenue, her contributions were not one 
hundred-and-fortieth in proportion to her commerce, the whole Irish 
duties, in 1778, amounting to but 47,000/., whilst those of other 
countries were nearly 7,000,000/. 

Such are a few of the causes, (said the Honourable Member,) to 
which, in reality, Ireland owed any little prosperity she enjoyed in this 
celebrated era ; she owed it to English connexion and to English gene- 
rosity, and not to her constitutional dignity, or the hollow independence 
of her Parliament ; and, with all these advantages, I defy the enemies 
of the Union to show that Ireland, during this period, increased her 
resources by more than one-half; nay, I would say, by one-fourth, 
whilst the capital and revenues of the rest of the empire were augmented 
fourfold during the same space. 

But there remained one other inquiry still. If independence did not 
secure to Ireland external dignity, if it failed to promote internal pros- 
perity, did it ensure to her domestic tranquillity and happiness ? A 
nation may be reconciled to mediocrity of rank — it can be iiappy in the 
enjoyment of moderate wealth, provided, in the absence of ostentatious 
splendour, it can have *^ the consolations of obscurity, peace, content- 
ment, and tranquillity." Did Ireland enjoy these under her domestic 
Legislature ? He (Mr. T.) did not allude to the distant years of her 
history, when her Parliament was trammelled and fettered. He did not 
allude to the Whiteboy outrages of 1763 or 1776, for these occurred 
before the constitutional era of 1782 ; but did that independent Parlia- 
ment secure the country against the recurrence of such fearful outrages ? 
On the contrary, so far from this being the case, we had, in 1785, the 
Bright Boys of Munster, and in 1786 an actual civil war in the county of 
Armagh, under the very eye of the independent Parliament, which 
lasted till it had rooted out the Roman Catholic population, and sent 
them abroad to. disseminate dissatisfaction against a Government which 
permitted such outrages. In 1792 and 1793, in Louth and Meath, in 
Limerick and Roscommon, in Leitrim and Westmeath, there were per- 
petual risings and disturbances, wliilst, during the same period, various 
bands ruled undisturbed in various other districts, under the. name of 
Hearts of Oak and Hearts of Steel, Houghers and Carders, Peep-of-day 
Boys, and Defenders, spreading terror and dismay over whole provinces, 
and exhibiting, though on a minor scale, the atrocities and bloodshed 
which political agitation has again revived in the Whitefeet and Ri- 
bandmen of. the present day. For nearly twenty years we manned the 
navy [with our malcontents, and peopled New Holland with our Irish 
outcasts ; and, to crown the whole — 

« — _ Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful tragedy/' 

we had the sanguinary and destructive rebellion of 1798, a civil war, in 
which were perpetrated some acts of fierce barbarity, for which the 
annals of human ferocity can scarcely afford a parallel. Such were the 
symptoms of our domestic happiness under a domestic Legislature. A 
contemporaneous^ writer, in alluding to the very subject at the time of 
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the Uifimi, has ireiiiatkdd that with all the advantages, commercial and 
political, her free trade and unrestricted agriculture, her Habeas Corpus 
Aot^ and Constitutional Parliament, the growth of Irish discontent more 
than kept pace with the growth of Irish prosperity — discord increased 
with wealth — and oonspiracy and rebellion shot up with na^nal m- 
proveiiient. 

Now if it be efident that evely species of connexion between Eng- 
land and Ireland, previous to 1800, failed of its objects— if it has been 
found that eaeh was untenable in its nature, ot inefficient in its opera- 
tion — if even the most liberal Constitution which could be conceded 
consistently with the preservation of connexion by Great Britain^ — ^that 
which most nearly approached to p^fect independence^— failed in pro* 
moting the legitimate objects of free government, — external dignity, 
and internal happiness, — the question forces itself upon us, by what fresh 
expedient was that connexion, to be maintained? As to perfect and 
distinct independence, he (Mr. E« T.) left that altogether out of the 
question, for he believed it to be perfectly impossible to preserve the 
connexion between two countries of unequal power and resources, such 
as Great Britain and Ireland, without sacrificing, in some degree, the 
independence of the weaker one. Between two countries on a perfect 
political equality in every respect, to whom union or separation might 
be equally a matter of choice or convenience, we can conceive the idea 
of such a junction continuing for a time compatibly with the perfect in* 
dependence of both ; but in the case of two nations of different powers, 
compelled by their mutual necessities to form a connexion, that con- 
nexion must always be in a greater or less degree one of patronage on 
the part of the most powerful, and of dependence on that of the weaker 
State, — of dictation on the one side, and of acquiescence on the other. 
In order to lead to disunion, it is not necessary even to presume on 
hostility of interests between the two confederates, for even whilst they 
concur in the same object, so various are human intellects that they may 
differ as to the means; and with whom, in such a case, is the decision 
to rest, unless with the more powerful of the two ; whilst interest at once 
points out the propriety of compliance, and a sacrifice of opinion, on the 
part of its companion ? And is such submission then consistent with 
the idea of perfect independence ? And how long may we suppose that 
a Government such as this which has been proposed — ^this political 
abortion, of one Government with two Legislatures — ^this 

" Most delicate monster with two voices," — 

how long could it exist in the present state of feeling in Ireland? 
May we not conclude, with her jealousy of all dictation, her impatience 
of all control, that in some moment of spleen, of passion, or possibly 
caprice and delusion, under the influence of some vociferous patriot^ she 
might conceive it incumbent on her dignity, not only to express, but 
maintain her opinions, and thus precipitate a separation, and possibly 
hostilities between the two countries? [Cheers.] Ireland, we know, 
submitted reluctantly to the dictation of England for nearly seven cen- 
turies, but it was during a period when her spirit was unformed, and her 
resources as yet undeveloped ; but can we suppose that, with her present 
excited feelings, she would calmly submit to that now ? And yet render 
the two countries distinct to-morrow, and he (Mr. E. T.) maintamed 
that the continuaQceof the connexion was impossible without au«h sub- 
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hiisBion on ilid pMt of Ireland. We all know how very nearly in more 
than otid instance the proceedings of the Irish Parliament huttied the 
country to the verge of separation when thus imperfectly conjoined 
before. She had scarcely obtained the concession of free trade in 1779, 
when one of its first fruits was a motion in the Irish House of Commons to 
declare war singles-handed knd apart from Great Britain against k 
icountry not only at peeLce, hut actually in alliance with England, for an 
alleged injury tb the national commerce ! He referred to the cate of 
Portugal, which had been already alluded to by the Right Honourable 
Gentleman (Mr. Rice,) Whidi, in 1781, refused to admit Irish produce 
into her ports, though by the Methuen treaty she was bound to do so. 
The interposition and rembniittances of England were of no avail, and 
on a positive refusal of the Portuguese Government to yield, Sir LuciUs 
O'Brien proposed, in the Itish House of Commons, to send an arma*- 
ment at once to chastise her, in order, as he said, to show to the world 
that Ireland ^' had vigour and resources to maintain all her rights, and 
to astonish all her enemies." This blustering proposition was rejected ; 
but is it not a possible case that it might have been carried In that as- 
sembly, and that Ireland, a confederate part of the British empire, 
might have been placed in the singular position of declaring war against 
a country at peAce and in alliance with the rest of the liingdom ? 

He (Mr. E. T.) would not allude to the ofl-repeated case of the 
Regency in 1789 ; but thslt on this point, as shoeing the tendency to 
separation^ he went even fhrther than the Right Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. Rice,) who had already 6o ably discussed it. He maintained that 
there was not only a tendency to separation on this occasion, but that 
the event for the time "produced an actual and literal separation of the 
two kingdoms* The facts are Well known. Ireland^ during the tem- 
porary mental aberration of hid Majesty George III., decided on the 
choice of a Regent with unlimited prerogative ; whilst England was de^ 
liberating on the appointment of one with extremely restricted powers. 
Now, at that period the only bond of union between the two countries 
was their common Executive. The King of England was, in this 
capacity, ipso facto King of Ireland, and consequently his represen- 
tative the Regent of England, by a parity of reasoning Regent of 
Ireland also. But the Regent, in a legislative point of view, represented 
not the person of the King but his executive authority, and to altei* the 
nature of that authority, as represented in the two countries, was, there- 
fore, to destroy the identity of the representative ; so that, by this pro- 
ceeding of the Irish Parliament, Ireland was actually in a state of sepa- 
tion from England for some weeks, till the restoration of his Majesty 
relieved the country from the necessity of a Regency altogether. He 
(Mr. E. T.) knew that the ordinary reply to this statement was, that the 
two countries in the choice of a Regent decided upon the same person, 
but it must be perfectly evident that the same latitude which entitled 
them to elect the same individual, with different powers, would have 
enabled the two Parliaments to select two different persons with the 
same powers, or even with different powers ; thus rendering th^ separa- 
tion of the two countries inevitable. 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman, in connexion with this 
topic, had introduced another argument, the principle of wliich he (Mr. 
E. T.) did not conceive to be very favourable to the prospect of con- 
tinued connexion with twb independent Parliaments. ** "xhe King of 
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England de facto^** said he, ** is dejure King of Irdand ;*' and almost 
in the same breath he continued, '* If the English nation were to elect 
for the Monarch the present King of the French, the Irish people would 
be bound to resist him to the death." Where, then, he would ask, is 
the dejure authority of the Monarch over Ireland, if it is at all times to 
be dependent on the taste or opinion of the inhabitants ? 

If, then, all bonds of union between the two countries, however 
modified between total subjection and perfect independence, have been 
found to be but uncertain securities for the permanence of the con- 
nexion between the two countries, what other expedient remained to 
ensure its preservation than a thorough incorporating Union ? '* There 
hath been put in practice," says Lord Bacon, *' these two several kinds 
of policy in the uniting and joining together of states and kingdoms, 
the one to retain the ancient form, still severed, and only conjoined in 
sovereignty, the other to superinduce a new form agreeable and con- 
venient to the entire estate. The former hath been the more usual, but 
the latter is the more happy." This sefttiment of Lord Bacon has been 
reiterated in the proposition of Lord Minto. ^* When two countries are 
so circumstanced as mutually to require connexion, the only mode of 
connexion which can perfectly remove the evils of separation, and fully 
confer the benefit of union, is a perfect identity and incorporation of 
the governments. All other relations of a mere partial and imperfect 
nature are subject to many inconveniences while they subsist, and are 
besides of limited duration. By limited I do not merely mean pre- 
carious ; I consider their separation as not merely possible, or probable, 
but certain." A union, in short, was found to be the only expedient to 
preserve the connexion and secure the prosperity of both countries. It 
is a fact, all mention of whiqh is sedulously avoided in the present agita- 
tation, that Ireland was herself the first to propose an incorporating 
union of the two countries, and that for nearly two centuries England 
perseveringly rejected it. [Hear, hear.] Independently of the circum- 
stance of Irish Representatives having sat in the Parliaments of 
Edward I. and Edward III., and the disposition manifested towards a 
union in the time of Cromwell, it is a matter of record that, in the reign 
of Charles II., in a report of the Board of Trade to the Privy Council 
of Ireland, it is expressly recommended, that *' endeavours should be 
used for the union of the kingdoms under one legislative power pro- 
portionably, as had been heretofore done in the case of Wales." This 
report is said to have been drawn up by Sir William Petty, who, in his 
^' Anatomy of Ireland," written some years subsequently, confirms the 
same view by the expression of his own individual opinion. The sug- 
gestion was, of course, disregarded then ; but again, in 1703, at the 
moment when the Scottish union was in contemplation, the Irish Parlia- 
ment petitioned, and petitioned in vain, for a similar incorporation, the 
English Ministry being resolutely opposed to its concession. Their 
entreaties were renewed in 1707, when both Houses addressed the 
Queen, with similar success. There was, in fact, a jealousy existing at 
that time in England of the proceedings of the Irish Catholics, and 
their well-known attachment to the dethroned Monarch, James II. ; and 
as England had not as yet become sufficiently enlightened to prefer 
union to compulsion, the Protestant party of Ireland, who entered fully 
into her sentiments, failing to induce the Queen to join in their views of 
a union, had no other alternative against the designs of the Catholics 
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than to co-operate with the Crown in adopting another expedient for 
their own protection — namely, the enactment of the penal laws ; and« 
as was stated by Lord Clare, in the Irish House of Commons, in 1793, 
on the discussion of the Roman Catholic claims, '* It was not till the 
attempt to unite the Parliaments of both countries had proved abortive, 
that the great code of the Popery laws was enacted." As these appre- 
hensions of England wore away, and as she adopted by degrees a more 
enlightened policy, the penal laws wei'e gradually relaxed, and an incor- 
porate Union was proposed and adopted by both countries in 1799. 

And now comes the question, has this Union realized the intended 
object ? Has it (to try it by the same test) secured the external dig- 
nity or promoted the intemad prosperity of Ireland ? [Cheers.] As to 
the question of national dignity, I shall, of course, be here met by a 
direct negative ; for there could inhere no dignity in a nation which is 
stated by the opponents of the Union to have been utterly " annihi- 
lated" by that measure. Ireland was, we are told, annihilated and ex- 
tinguished by th^ Union, inasmuch as it then ceased to be a distinct 
kingdom. But, on the same principle, Scotland must likewise have 
been *' annihilated" when she, in 1707, ceased to be a distinct kingdom, 
on being incorporated with England ; and by a parity of reasoning, if 
the mere fact of incorporation, by destroying distinctness, involves ex- 
tinction, England herself must have been annihilated when she became 
incorporated with the other two. [Loud cheers.] So that, according 
to the doctrine of the repealers, the whole empire must at this moment 
be ideal, and exist like the universe of Berkeley, only in the imagination 
of its inhabitants ! [Renewed cheering.] It is a delusion, therefore, to 
assert, that when two nations unite, they surrender or annihilate their 
rights ; they do not surrender, but, on the contrary, they interchange 
and combine them. Such, at least, is the opinion of the highest autho- 
rity whom I can quote on this subject, that of Grotius : — *' Nations,** 
says he, " which form confederacies, communicate, but do not destroy 
their common privileges ; and this principle holds good, whether they 
be conjoined by an ordinary league, or by the circumstance of having 
one common monarch, or whether they be connected by a mutual 
incorporating union." 

But this assertion, with regard to annihilation, is based on a fallacy 
so worthless, that it scarcely repays the trouble of exposure. The ques- 
tion is one, not of theory but of experience. Does the inhabitant of 
any Irish provmce lose aught in individual dignity by being enabled to 
say that, in addition to being an Irishman, he is likewise a citizen of 
the most enlightened and commanding nation of modern times, not 
admitted by courtesy to a participation of its wealth and resources, but 
enjoying them as of right and inheritance ? Is it no accession of dig- 
nity to an Irish Member of this House that he sits here to legislate, not 
merely for the concerns of his own little island, but for the interests of 
the most opulent and powerful empire in the universe— interests which 
are his own, in common with every inhabitant of Britain ? Mr. Burke, 
in one of his most eloquent passages, has described it as the great and 
leading enhancement of a seat in Parliament, that it gave its occupant 
an opportunity, on an extended scale, " of doing good and of resisting 
evil." How immensely, then, has this new field of senatorial ambition 
been expanded and increased to every Irish representative by the mea- 
sure which gave him a voice in the couudls of this huge monarchy ! 
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Whalaproucl gmtifieatioii must it have been loe?err Irish Memto 
who conicientioqsly gave hfa support tQ the Bill of ISSd^ wMeh con-< 
feired upon the Honqurahle and jLearned Member for Dublin and hia 
Roman Catholic colleagues [hear, hear] the distinction of a s^al in 
this Hpuse, that he was enabled by the Act of Union to contribute his 
aid to what he considered a great measure of national and political jus- 
tice — ^a gratification which he could never have enjoyed as a m^e mem-* 
ber of a local legislature ! [Cheers,] Did the Honourable and Iicarned 
Member himself (Mr« O'Connell) leel no emotion of wanantable pride 
when he, two years agQi lent the aid of |ds powerful talents to restore 
the Constitution, and reform the abuses which time had inflicted upon 
the representation of this House ; and did it never strike him then that 
this was a triumph which he could never have experienced as a meoiber 
of an Irish Parliament 1 Nor is it that the influence of an Irish repre^ 
sentative has been extended to a control over the concerns of this king-- 
dom alone ; but, by the Act of Union, he has been enabled to become 
the advocate of the rights of the whole human race, and to co-operate 
in extending the reign of liberty from hemisphere to hemisphere. For 
his (Mr. £. Tennent's) part, he should never fail to regard it as a proud 
distinction that he had himself been enabled, during the eourse of the 
last twelve months, to contribute, by his vote, to extend the blessings of 
jreedom from the confines of India to the remotest shores of the Atlan^ 
tic, to liberate the Hindoo, and to strike off the fetters of the African. 
[Loud cheers.] These were triumphs beyond the reach of a <* Local 
Legislature^" — these were trophies towards which the highest ambition 
of an Irish Parliament could never soar — ^these are honours which 
enable us, whilst we pride ourselves upon our birth-place as Irishmen, 
to add to our distinction the glory of being Britons. 

He (Mr. E. Tennent) need not ask whether Ireland has experienced 
an increase of prosperity since the Union? This is an admission which 
not merely the intelligence but the experience of every uninfluenced 
man capable of forming an opinion must compel him at once to make ; 
and after the thprough exposition which this point has undergone during 
the last three years ; above all, after the comprehensive and oonckisive 
statement of the Right Honourable the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
S. Rice), it was totally a work of supererogation to attempt to enter into 
any further proofs upon a subject where every circumstance is an evi* 
dence, and every aspect an argument This;» at least, is a department 
of the inquiry in which declamation and sophistry are of no ayail against 
calculations and figures. Every statement which can be looked upon 
as authority concurs in the same representation, and affords us the 
fullest evidence that, during the last 30 years, the prosperity of Ireland 
has been the greatest of any interval in her history. During this space 
her shipping trade has-been doubled t-^- 

1801. 1831. 

Inwards .. . , . 711,242toBS * - l;420,a^ 
Outwards - , . - 703,717 - - 1,073,545 

Her imports and her exports have been increased In a like proportion : 

1801. 1825. 

Imports . . ^ 4,621,344 tons - - 8,596,785^ 
Exports - - - 4,064,545 - - 9,243,210 

Her cotton trade has be^ actually created since the enactment dl the 



Union, whilfit ito ri?ftl, her . linen trade, m^f^ Qf i^&t^mi^g^ has been 
nearly doubled :— 

1800 ^ p, * 86,112,369 yardf. 
1830 - . - 67,947,413 . 

Her export^ of com have been increased sixfold : 

1800 - - - 379,679 quarters, 

1826 - - - 2,226,774 

And that pf live stpck no less than tenfold : 

1800 - - - 19,891 heiid. 

1826 " < . 196,807 

Nor, with these evidences of external traffic, have we less conclusive 
testimony of the growth of internal comfort in the home consumption 
of the country. The importation of coals, since the Union, has risen 
irom 360,000 tons to nearly 900,000. The consumption of wine and 
spirits, and of tea and sugar, has been more than doubled : 

1800. 1830. 

Wine and Spirits ^ - - 4,295,498 galj. - 9,137,015 

Tea 2,773,070 Ibi. - 3,887,955 (in 1898) 

Raw Sugar - ^ . 226,936 ewt. - 342,701 

And that of cofiee has been actually twelvefold increased : 

1800. 1830. 

Coffee ... - - 73,370 lbs. - - 898,363 

He (Mr. {!» T.) might be pardonec], if, in concluding this topic, he 
should be permitted to adduce, as an example of the benefits of the 
Union, the insts^pce pf the town from which he had that evening pre- 
sented so important a petition — ^the town pf Belfast, It afforded, per* 
haps, the most striking, though by no means an insulated example of 
Irish commercial advancement, as promoted by the Union. Population, 
and its increase in agricultural diBtricts, cap scarcely be relied on as an 
pnerring test of prosperity ; but in trading towns, where the means pf 
support are dependent on the extension of traffic, its increase or decrease 
was an unquestionable evidence of the rise or the decline of prosperity. 
Now the population of Belfast was, before the era of Irish independence 
' — that is, in 1779, about 13,000 ; during twenty years it increased but 
one-fourth, and was, at the time of the Union, in round numbers, 19,000, 
In 1816, it was 30,720; in 1829, 55,158. The quantity of shipping 
which entered the port in 1786, amounted to 761. vessels, of 38,421 tons 
burden ; at the Union in 1800 they were 856 in number; the tonnage 
67,855 — an increase of about one-third. There were last year 2,600 
ships, with a tonnage of 264,377, being an augmentation^ since the 
Union, to triple the amount in i^umber, and quadruple in quantity. 
[Hear, hear.] At the time of the Union there was not a cotton nor a 
flax mill in Belfast, and the cotton trade alone now gives occupation to 
upwards of 10,000 looms. [Loud cheers.] And taking the receipts of 
Customs and Excise as a fair test of the produce of home manufactures 
and foreign trade, they afford a most singular evidence of the compara- 
tive influence of union and independence. The Custom-house receipts 
were, in 1783, 60,000/. ; twenty years afterwards, in 1800, when we had 
a full experience of the influences of a free Constitution, they were 
62,668Z., showing an augmentation of but one-thirtieth in all that period. 
The Union took place in 1800, and five years afterwards they were 
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228,645/. lliey were, in 1820, 306,263/., and are at this ttionient) 
upwards of 400,000/. ; showing that the trade of the north of Ireland has 
actually doubled in every period of five years since the Union. He said 
the trade of the north of Ireland, for he did not mean to generalize this 
'instance over the whole kingdom. Belfast is certainly the emporium 
and the depot of Ulster, and he (Mr. £. T.) had sufficient evidence to 
show to the House that the improvement in the entire of that province 
has been uniform and immense ; and he (Mr. £. T.) held in his hand a 
return of the produce of stamps in the Anrtim district since the Union, 
by which it appeared that, from 1800 to 1814, when the proceeds were 
diminished by the reduction of the rate of duty, the gross receipts for 
stamps had risen from 6,198/. to 20,604/. ; that of advertisement duty 
from 567/. to 2,275/. ; insurance duty from 448/. to 1,445/. (and it was 
last year 2,944/.) — and the total revenue in these departments from 
6,766/. to 35,163/. ; and though, owing to the reductions in 1814, it has 
been considerably decreased in amount, it is at this moment nearly 
20,000/. per annum. [Cheers.] " These,*' said the Honourable Gentle- 
man, *^ are our proofs of prosperity — ^theseare the considerations that 
render us attached, and warmly attached, to British connexion — ^these 
are the blessings that we have derived under the Union. And, looking 
to these, all we ask from the Honourable and Learned Gentleman is, in 
his own emphatic phrase, that he will ' let us alone.* We seek no 
change, and least of all, such change as he would bring us." [Cheers.] 

While he (Mr. E. T.) contended for this singular increase of national 
prosperity, he by no means asserted that the Union was its direct and 
originating cause ; he did not say that because the two were concurrent, 
the one was consequential. [Hear.] He could not suppose that there 
was any thing talismanic in the mere abstract fact of a union any more 
than in the mere abstract state of distinctness to generate wealth, or to 
originate prosperity. He did not conceive that the Union was in itself 
prosperity, merely because it promoted and diffused it, any more than he 
believed that a lens is lights because it collects and concentrates its 
scattered rays. The Union was not the cause of the prosperity of Ire- 
land — it was only the medium through which it received and enjoyed it. 
The source of her prosperity was British connexion and the participa- 
tion of British resources. It is a singular fact, connected with the trade 
of Ireland, which he (Mr. £. T.) omitted to mention, that the increase 
of her imports and exports was confined to her commerce with England 
alone. In her foreign trade Ireland has hardly advanced a single step 
since the Union, but through her intercourse with England her progress 
has been immense, her British imports having increased, in thirty years, 
from three millions to seven millions, and her exports from three- and-a- 
half millions to nearly nine millions, whilst her foreign traffic was almost 

stationary. 

1801. 1830. 

Imports from foreign ports • £1,350,994 - £1,547,849 

from Great Britain - 3,270,350 ^ - 7,048,936 

Exports to foreign ports - - 526,819 - 711,854 

to Great Britain - 3,537,725 - 8,531,355 

With proofs such as these before us of an utter dependence upon British 

connexion, and upon admission to a participation in her resources, the 

question of the Union resolves itself into one simple, and he (Mr. E. T.) 

thought incontrovertible proposition. In what position will England be 

most readily inclined to benefit Ireland, and assist her in her progress—^ 
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as her partner or her conipptitor-7-as her rival or as an incorporated 

portion of her own empire ? [Hear.] 

He (Mr. E. T.) had but one other point to allude to, and he had 

done with this inquiry. He admitted it was the most painful and the 

least satisfactory. Has the Union succeeded in producing peace and 

tranquillity in Ireland ? Unfortunately, as yet, the answer must be in 

the negative. It would he interminable to enter into the causes which 

have produced this failure, or to trace the means by which the factious and 

the vile, the disaffected and the corrupt, have succeeded in operating on 

the crude minds of the Irish peasantry, so as to thwart and defeat every 

project for her happiness and welfare ; — the means by which, whilst the 

CREATon bad designed Ireland for a paradise, 

" Man, enamoured of distress, 
Has marred her into wilderness." 

[Hear.] The causes are innumerable — ^the remedy is contained in one 
single sentence — relieve the destitute and educate the people. It is to this 
expedient we must come at last, when bayonets and violence have failed 
of their object, and when insurrection acts or bills of coercion have 
become but a dead, inoperative letter. It is the destitution of the Irish 
poor, and the ignorance of the Irish people, that expose them as a ready 
prey to the dominion of priestcraft and the delusions of demagogues. 
[Hear, hear.] It is their ignorance that inclines them to listen with 
credulity to the statements of every adventurer who can declaim of 
patriotism, — [Cheers] — and the deception of etery impostor who, at 
whatever risk of detection, can promise to them an improvement of their 
condition. Educate the people, and you raise them at onc« from this 
foul degradation. Enable them to examine and judge for themselves, 
and you liberate them from the thraldom of the political priest and the 
delusion of the trading agitator. [Loud cheers.] This is the only expe* 
dient to restore Ireland to peace and to happiness, and this alone can 
possibly bestow on her that thorough and absolute independence of 
mind, not less than action, to which the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin has taught her to aspire. 

But he (Mr. E. T.) had understood from the speech of the Honour- 
able and^Learned Gentleman last night, that it was not total independence 
which he sought to secure for Ireland by the repeal of the Union, but a 
sort of dependent connexion, a federal union, as he called it — a power 
to deliberate of her own authority, for her own local affairs, but to leave 
all matters of external national legislation to the British Parliament. Now 
he (Mr. E. T.) appealed to. the House, to the country, to the speeches of 
the Honourable Gentleman himself, whether the plan he has here pro- 
posed was commensurate with the object for which he has taught his 
countrymen to clamour, or whether it would be a realization of the hopes 
which he has encouraged them to cherish ? Every patriotic repealer 
professed that his object was to render Ireland an independent nation, 
and no longer a subordinate province. *' If I were asked," said Lord 
Minto, '* to describe an independent nation, I should say it is one 
which can make war and peace, which can gain dominion by conquest, 
plant colonies, and establish foreign relations ; and if I would describe 
a subordinate and independent country, I should say it is one which 
must contribute her quota to all the wars of a neighbouring kingdom, 
incur all the risks, and partake all the disasters, while all that is acquired 
by success falls to that country which||[neverthel(edB| claims to beco- 

H 
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ordinate «nd co-equal." Granting, then, the full measure of vq)eal 
which the Honourable and Learned Gentleman had asked, he (Mr. 
£. T.) would leave it to the most simple-hearted advocate of the mea- 
sure in Ireland to say which of his Lordship's definitions would apply 
to Ireland in its new capacity, whether that of an *' independent nation" 
or a *' subordinate province 1 " Was Ireland, in this new form of Go- 
vernment, to have any discretion in matters of war or peace, or was 
she not, as before, to follow implicitly the dictates of England ? If she 
was not, separation, he contended, must inevitably follow sooner or 
later ; and if she was, she was of course to be dragged in, as heretofore, 
for her share of all the costs (ind expenditure. Was she to have any 
control over the services, the number, or the pay of the very army 
which was to protect her, although she must, of course, bear her pro- 
portion of the expenses, however vast may be the armies of England ? 
Was she to have any authority over the navy of the empire, its numbers, 
or its equipments ? No, but she must in this case also bear her part of 
the burden. Her commerce was, at the present moment, dependent 
exclusively upon her intercourse with Great Britain and her Colonies. 
Was she to have such a power vested in her Parliament as would enable 
her to legislate for her own interests in either of these departments ? 
Was she to have any control over the affairs of the Irish Church, its 
revenue, or its appropriation ? This at least she would not attempt, 
constituted as that Parliament would be of Roman Catholics or their 
adherents, to arrogate to herself. If, then, she was to have no autho- 
rity of herself in matters in which she was most nearly interested in war 
or peace, alliances or treaties, commercial, colonial, or ecclesiastical 
arrangements, he (Mr. E. T.) would ask whether this be the full na- 
tional independence for which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had 
taught his countrymen to insist ? And will the Irish peasantry be so 
dull as not to discover the cheat ? Will they not demand from the Ho- 
nourable and Learned Member whether this be the independence they 
were taught to struggle for ? — [Hear, hear] — whether it was for this 
subordinate rank that they have been holding their tumultuous meetings 
and signing their petitions, deserting their peaceful industry, and rob- 
bing themselves and their families of the very necessaries of life, in 
order to raise 15,000/. a year for the Honourable and Learned Member 
for Dublin? — [Immense cheering.] No doubt the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman's eloquence will be sufficient to avert their indigna- 
tion ; but even should it fail with a few, he will still have the consola- 
tion of an amiable character in Horace — 

*^ Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi; simul ac nummos contemplor in arcit."— [Cheers.] 

This, then, at length, is the Honourable and Learned Member's 
plan for getting rid of the " Sassenach" and the ** Stranger." It is 
thus he proposes to liberate Ireland from the thraldom of '* the Saxon 
Parliament" — this is his notable expedient to render Ireland once more 

" Great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea.*' 

[A laugh]. He knew the ardent and susceptible temperament of the 
Irish people ; he knew how deeply the love of country and of freedom 
is engrafted in every Irish bosom, and how easily every appeal to them 
wins its way to the heart ; and was it not a cold-blooded tampering 
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with the feelings and passions of the nation, was it pot a seetlung of the 
lamb in its mother's milk, thus to convert the best affections of a people 
into instruments wherewithal to delude and to plunder them ? [Cheers.] 
But we have at least learned this by the present discussion, that the 
Honourable Member's object in the repeal of the Union is not to render 
Ireland an independent nation, but to establish a sort of federal con- 
nexion between her and Great Britain. 

He remembered a very striking description of that kind of connexion 
given by the Irish Speaker, Mr. Foster, in the year 1800. " It must 
ever be the dearest interest of Irelan4i" said he, " to be an unalienable 
and inseparable part of the British empire ; not joined together by the 
nonsense of a federal union — ^ ccmnexion which hangs on a thread, 
exposed to all the attacks of party and all the effects of accident ; and 
unfortunate indeed would it be for us if Ireland were held by a con- 
nexion of the mere person of the King." And it is this ** nonsense" of 
a federal union with whiph the |Iqnourable Member now comes forward 
to appease the excited imaginations of the deluded people of Ireland. 
Against such a species of ponn0xiQn we have not oiily all the arguments 
of theory, but all the practical experience of history, to wain us. Ita 
inherent and fundamental defect is that, wi(b an appearance of identity, 
it tends to cultivate a feeling \)f distinctness. Distinctness in indivi- 
duals is but too frequently synonymous with opposition, and in nations 
it is often a convertible term for hostility, and always for rivalry. 
There is in every confederacy of this kind not only distinctness in the 
interests of the two nations, but even in the separate interests of each ; 
each has its private and its public interests — its imperial and its local 
interests. These distinctions invariably and inevitably tend to jealousies 
and competitions, more especially as in the case of Ireland, where 
there is a manifest inequality in the power of the confederated parties. 
All these are feelings and passions which do not fail to exhibit them- 
selves even in moments of common danger, and which all tend, sooner 
or later, to one common goal, and that goal is separation. Have we 
not existing examples of these facts at this very moment 1 Had not he 
(Mr. E. Tennent) described \n these very terms the present condition of 
d)e United States of America? America was, he admitted, a bad 
example for either party, because it is an imperfect example ; its union 
is too recent to form an illustration for his opponents, and too green, 
too unripe, to afford a satisfactory argument to himself ; but he con- 
ceived that it must be evident to every indivulual who knew the condi- 
tion of that country — the jealousies of the Northern and Southern States^ 
the distinctness of interests on which each is dependent, and the dis- 
union in feeling which already exists, and is rapidly gaining head 
between them,-r-that before many years, so soon at least as they have 
strength to warrant them in making the attempt, we shall have more 
than one Carolina preparing to repeal the North American Union. 
The whole range of history cannot furnish us with an example in which 
these species of confederacies, from their internal weakness and the 
defects of their constitution, have not fallen an easy prey to foreign 
enemies, or dropped asunder by their own rottenness. The instance oi 
Spain and Portugal is in every respect a perfect illustration of the pro- 
posed federal union between Ireland and this country. Philip II. of 
Spain claimed the throne of Portugal in right of his mother, and in 
1581 the (wo kingdoms formed a federal union under one cbowq» on 

' h2 
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tlie express stipulation that Portugal was to continue a disiintst king- 
dom. How long did this connexion last? Not sixty years. The 
jealousy of the weaker country could not brook the connexion ; and in 
1640 Philip rV. was expelled, and John of Braganza seated on the 
independent Portuguese throne. And what has been the result of that 
independence ? Would any Irishman wish to see his country placed 
on a footing with either nation of the Peninsula to-day ? 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, formed a similar federal union 
in 1397 by the treaty of Calmar : it lasted scarcely three generations; 
■being dissolved by the revolt of Gustavus Vasa in 1523 ; and the union 
which now subsist? between Sweden and Norway, he had good autho- 
rity for saying, has no other effect than, by the mutual jealousies of the 
two nations, that of subjecting both to the intrigues and influence of 
Russia. 

Internal enemies have ever found such alliances the most favourable 
to their designs of conquest and subjugation. It was by attacking 
independent Ireland that the enemies of England have ever sought to 
aim a fatal blow at her. Witness the expedition of the Spaniards in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and afterwards in 1717 ; the efforts of the Pope in 
4;he time of the Commonwealth ; and of the French at Carrickfergus in 
1760; at Bantry, in 1796; and at RUlala in 1798. Had the Seven 
•Provinces of Holland been incorporated into one nation, instead of 
hanging together by a thread, each State possessing a negative on the 
general will of the Confederacy, could they have been overrun in nine 
days by the French in 1795 ? In Holland, too, we have lately had a 
*' repeal of the Union ;" and what does it promise for either country? 
[Loud cheers.] It has left Holland a shattered and decaying trunk; 
and Belgium a reed shaken by the wind ; and both^ in all probability, 
likely one day to fall before the ambition of France, or some other 
continental neighbour. [Cheers.] Germany and Switzerland have each 
in turn felt the weakness of federal alliances against external aggres- 
sion ; and, in short, the whole range of history can furnish forth no 
one precedent of such an alliance being either prosperous in its condi- 
tion or permanent in its duration. [Hear, hear.] If we would form a 
conjecture of the probable duration of power in any dominion, we have, 
in fact, only to inquire whether its subjects be united and identified like 
those of China, or divided and independent like the hordes of Arabia 
and- Tartary. 

One fact we have learned, beyond a question or a doubt, from the 
experience of seven centuries in Ireland, that whilst British connexion 
is indispensable to the well-being of both countries, that connexion can 
never be secured unless by the thorough union or the thorough subjec- 
tion of Ireland to Great Britain. [Cheers.] Every intermediate system 
has been tried in vain ; and the nearer the terms of connexion have 
Approached to independence, the nearer have we invariably approached 
to total separation. Witness the rebellion of 1798; when, in the very 
midst of her enjoyment of an independence of which Ireland boasted 
with even childish vanity, the whole country was deluged with the blood 
of a civil war, ientered on avowedly with the intention of a final disrup- 
tion of the connexion with England, and the establishment of an Irish 
republic in alliance with France. Had such a project succeeded, the 
first duty of England must have been a second conquest ; tlie safety of 
every coasting town from Cornwall to the Hebrides>mtt8t hav6 demanded 
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it Could British trade be carried oo with safety ? Could British mer- 
chant vessels pass in security through the Irish Channel whilst a French 
or Irish navy lay at anchor in the Irish harbours ? To leave Irish mte- 
rests out of the question altogether, the interests of Britain demand that 
Ireland must either be her friend or her dependent — ^the iUier ego^ or 
the subject of England. Every approach from insubordination to inde- 
pendence is an advance towards separation. It is, in fiict, striking off, 
link by link, the ties by which the superior country retains the weaker 
one ; and entire independence is attained by breaking the last thread 
which holds the kingdoms together. The only expedient which can 
ensure, and which has achieved^ perfect independence, coupled with in- 
dissoluble connexion, is an incorporating legislative union— -a union 
which, by placing the liberties of the two countries on the same basis* 
ensures a community of laws, and, by identifying their power, destroys 
the struggles of competition and the sense of dependency. [Cheers.] 
Not only did he consider that union, as it at present stands, to be sound 
in its nature and beneficial in its results, but, what is of almost equal 
importance in the present position of affairs, he believed the reflecting 
portion of the two nations to be so fully satisfied of its advantages as it 
exists, and of the ruin which must inevitably ensue from its repeal, that 
he looked on the accomplishment of that measure as utterly and abso- 
lutely impracticable, and its present agitation to be fraught at once with 
mischief and delusion. [Cheers.] 

There was one feature in the present discussion which the multitude, 
at least, seemed totally to overlook. They were not now deliberating 
the propriety, in case no union had ever existed, of establishing it, but 
the expediency of its abolition — now, after it had existed for four-and- 
thirty years ; and when the Honourable and Learned Gentleman had 
stated last night, that by the repeal of the Union he sought merely to 
place Ireland in the same situation in which she had stood before the 
enactment of that measure, he appeared to overlook * altogether one 
material element which should, enter into his calculation; he forgot 
altogether that other measures of the utmost constitutional importance 
have been passed in the interim, and are even now acting upon ; and 
looking at the matter in this point of view, there were in his (Mr. £. 
T.'s) mind two insuperable obstacles which had in the mean time erected 
themselves against the repeal of the Union — ^two barriers which, taken 
together, were, in his opinion, insurmountable, and those are Roman 
Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform. He (Mr. £. T.) 
would be the last individual to introduce sectarian prejudices in that 
House, or to give utterance to language which might tend to perpetuate 
sectarian distinctions beyond it ; but as he looked upon this topic as 
vitally and inseparably connected with the present question, he would 
not hesitate to deal with it unreservedly. He knew that in doing so he 
should expose himself to slander and misrepresentation elsewhere — ^he 
knew that he should incur the risk of being again denounced in IreUnd, 
as he had already been, by the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin, in that strain of mingled filth and eloquence which, out of this 
House, is so peculiarly his own. [Loud and continued cheering.] He 
(Mr. E. Tennent) had been a friend to the emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics ; but, in common with almost every liberal Protestant with 
whom he had spoken on the subject in Ireland, he had been compelled 
at last to question, not the justice of that measure-^for of that he had 
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Aefer doubted-^btit tlie exhtence df tbfe cdiitenhnetit and moderation 
which \te were Ifed to hope would have been exhibited by the Roman 
Catholics after that measure should have passed. Thisif dwn proceed- 
ings during the last three years had compelled him lit last to alter his 
opinibns of the Roman Catholic body and th^ir leaders ; and if he (Mr. 
B. T.) was less of a liberal on this head to-day than he was twelve 
months ago, he could safely say he owed his cdnversidh, in common 
with thousands in Ireland of similar opinions, td th& proceedings of the 
Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin and his associates. Let 
hiiii (Mr. O'Connell) pursue his present career for a short time longer 
•^— let him continue to arouse the passions and the jealotis ambition of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and before twelve months were elapsed 
every Protestant in the country must, for the preservation of his pto^ 
peirty, become in his own defence, a Conservative. [Cheers.] He con- 
sidered it a circumstance no little extraordinary, that the Roman 
Catholics, who are now the exclusive friends of repeal, werfe, in 1199, 
if not the active promoters, at least the silent advocates of the Uiiion. 
Their motives in both instances were simple and obvious. They Sup- 
ported the Uhion as the Only expedient through which they could ever 
hope to obtain the remission of the penal laws. The obstacles to their 
emancipation by the Irish Parliament Were insurmountable, bebause, 
being in that country the majority, their admission to a share in the 
Legislation, with their known hostility to Protestantism, would have 
been certain destruction to the Established Church, and the other Pro- 
testant institutions of Ireland. It was evident, therefore, that an Irish 
t'atliament never would, because With safety it never could, admit their 
claims ; but it was equally evident that a tJnited Patliatnent might, 
because the Protestant party of Ireland being then incorporated with 
that df Ghreat Britain, the two united would form as great a majority, in 
proportion to the Roman Catholics of the klngdotti, afe the latter, taken 
in a separate state, did to the Irish Protestants. Mr. Hutchinson, sind 
other strenuous advocdtes of emancipation, did not fail td state iti the 
Irish House of Commons, in 1799, that they advocated the Union 
mainly on the ground of it being the only {)ossiblfe avenue to the en- 
franchisement of the Catholics. [Hedr, hear.] Mt*. Pitt, in introducing 
the questidn of the Legislative Union to this House, avo\Ved the same 
opinion ; and at the Very moment when he confessed himself friendly to 
their Claims, he admitted that no man cbUld say, that in the present 
^tate df things, and whilst Ireland remained a separate kifigdotti, full 
Concession could be made to the Catholics, without endangering the 
State, and shaking the Constitution df Ireland to its centre. Nor was 
this feeling peculiar to the friends of the Rotnan Catholic alone ; it was 
entertained in an eqUal degree by their bitterest opponents. The Cele- 
brated Dr. Duigenan — d man who owed his notoriety in Ireland to his 
furious hostility to their claims— admitted, Idng before a Union was 
seriously proposed, and published it as his Opinion, that if that measure 
wete once carried, his hostility to emancipation would be at an end, and 
that no farther pretext could exist for the continuance df the penal laws. 
" if," said he, in his kriswer to Mr. Grattan's address, in 1799, " we 
were ohe people with the British nation, the preponderance of the Pro^ 
testant body of the whole empire would be so great that all rivalries 
between Protestants and Romanists would cease for ever; and it #bUld 
not be necesl^ry, fdr the safety of the empire at large, to ctush the 
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Bomikiiiists by any exelusiye laws whatsoever." This sentiiiient waa 
ikgain atid again expressed, both by the friends and the opponents of 
the Rdnian Cathoh'cs — ^both in this House and in Ireland,— -by Mr. 
Addington and Lord Castlereagh, Lord Sheffield and Lord MintO) by 
Lord Clare and Lord Yelverton ; and the argument, of course, had its 
dttb weight with both parties^ By the Protestants, the Union was 
accepted as a safe and satisfactory guarantee for the concession of 
emancipation, and by the Catholics it was looked on as the best and 
most honourable security which they could offer to their brethren of the 
established religioti, atid hence their support to the Union in 1799. It 
was the conVibtion of its safbty^ as insured by the Union, that operated 
with the Protestant Parliament of 1809, to pass the Reman Catholic 
Relief Bill. 

If, then, that Union be now repealed — ^if you cancel the only guarantee 
which the Irish Protestant now holds for the security of his private pro« 
perty and of his public institutions, what other are you prepared to 
give him in its ste^d ? On the feith of the Union he surrendered the 
sedurity which he held iti the penid laws ; if yott deprive him of the one, 
are you prepared t6 re-enact the other ? To repeal the Act of Union 
ndw would be precisely to place the Irish Parliament in the same posi- 
tion in which it would have stood had Emancipation and Reform been 
carried before the incorporation of the two countries. The effect of 
stlch a measure, th&n, was thus described by a Member of this House* 
Mr. Douglas, who was afterwards Lord Glenbervie : — *• I have no scru- 
ple to state my opinion,'* said he, ^' that an attempt to grant what is 
Called Catholic Emancipation whilst the local Parliament (of Ireland) 
remains, would excite such a struggle between property and numbers as 
would greatly aggravate many of those mischiefs which now exist in 
Ireland, tending to revolution and separation, through the medium of a 
civil war of the most destructive and ferocious kind." He might be 
told that Lord Glenbervie, though friendly to the Union, as a step 
towards Catholic emancipation, was, in reality, no friend to the Catholics^ 
H^ would, however, quote to the House one other opinion on this sub- 
ject, to which this bbjection could not lie. The author of a popular 
work, which was published in Ireland during the debates on the Union, 
thus speaks of the effects which reform and emandpation together 
would have had on an independent Irish Parliament. " Reform the 
Irish House of Comtaons/' said the writer, *' and you have democracy — 
the consequence is unavoidable if the alteration be on a very capacious 
scale ; repeal the distinguishing laws — good ; but you cannot by your Act 
of Parliament reach the spirit of distinction, and the tendency of disunion 
will subsist with all the irritating circumstances which accompany that 
temper. • • • If many Roman Catholics got into Parliament, they 
would form a Catholic opposed to a Protestant faction, precisely as in 
the last dentury, when the parties ran at length into civil Wars, in which 
one was reduced to a pitiable state of subjugation.'' This was the pro- 
phecy of no Protestant bigot, no exclusive churchman ; these are the 
wotds of a distinguished Roman Catholic barrister, Mr. Theobald 
M*Kenna, Who was himself, he (Mr. E. Tennent) believed, at one time 
the official organ of the Roman Catholic Association in Ireland. 

Such, then, on the showing bf one of their own bddy, would be the 
result of i*edtoring the Irish Parliament, constituted^ as it would now be, 
of Ik Itoge propottion of Roman Catholics; lor <)bserve, this author does 
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Qpt say that, it would requice even a ipaajority to produee this jealousy 
and discord. To leave Protestant institutions and the frptestant Church 
out of the question, altogether, would . Protestant property be secure 
amidst the contentions of these Protestant and Catholic factions ? Nine- 
tenths of this property had been at various times confiscated from Roman 
Catholic insurgents — ^unjustly confiscated, as their descendants contend; 
no prescription, it was known, can amend a defective title, and would 
the Catholics fail to reclaim their rights ? We are told, to be sure, that 
they have no such intention, that the title of the public will be respected; 
but we shpuld never forget that we have fallen upon days when men do 
not blush to xidicule ^* the cant of public faith/' [Great cheering.] It 
was not without cause that anxiety and alarm were felt for the present 
movements of the Catholics in Ireland ; their want of candour left the 
Protestants no reliance on their sincerity ; they seemed constantly to act 
with two objects--one ostensible and the other concealed* They advo«< 
eated the Union in 1799 with a vi^w to Catholic emancipation ; and now 
the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin tells us that he only advocated 
^mancipation in order to get rid of the Union. [Cheers.] After the most 
solemn assurances throughout thirty years that Catholic emancipation 
was all that was wished or wanted to quiet the country, we are now 
unblushingly told that those professions were a mere ruse de guerre^ 
and that so far from emancipation being the end of their desire, it was 
only sought for as the means to the end. [Cheers.] When, then, are 
we to get rid of this Jesuitical agitation — when are we to learn the real 
end to which the Honourable and Learned Member is looking ? When 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, in 1829, were rebuked for their inter- 
ference in political agitation, and reminded that such employments were 
unbecoming their sacred profession, what was their reply ? ** We agi- 
tate; (said they) for our religious rightSj^ for the independence of our 
Church ; we consider ourselves called on to do so in right of our pro- 
fession ; grant us but this, and we will at once retire to the bosom of our 
flocks, and leave political agitation to laymen." 

Had they kept those promises ? — had they retired from the political 
arena ? On the contrary, were they not at this moment the most active 
agitators in every Irish parish ? — ^Were not the chapels the theatres of 
political discussion ? And did they not collect round their very altars 
the miserable pittance of the peasant, which is to form at once the odious 
stimulant and the base reward of agitation ? [Great cheering.] Were 
they not at the present moment the most active agents of one half the 
elections in Ireland ? Was not the elective force of one half the con- 
stituencies which sent Members to this House marshalled, and officered, 
and directed by Roman Catholic priests ? [Hear.] Should this create 
no alarm in the Irish Protestant Members of that House, whom a repeal 
of the Union would send single-handed to contend with this gigantic 
influence — an influence which they see every day and every hour be- 
coming more firmly grounded, and more oponly and unreservedly 
exerted ? Do the priesthood of Ireland exercise no undue, no uncon- 
stitutional authority, when they arrogate to themselves the choice of 
representatives to be sent to this llouse; when their dictum is the fiat 
by which a Member is to be returned, and their displeasure a final and 
fatal sentence that he be returned no more ? Is their influence to excite 
no, alarm when we see, month after month. Members of this House de- 
nounced to, their constituents for their conduct there as traitors to their 
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coimtry and enenries to Ireland? Must not their influence be unpreee- 
dented and resiistiess when even the Honourable Member for Dublin — 
he who in his own person possessed more parliamentary patronage than 
any ten boroughmongers swept away by the Reform Bill [Cheers], — 
found it expedient, in order to secure his election for Clare, to fall pros- 
trate before a passing priest, and to address him in that attitude, at 
least, if not with that homage, which free-born man reserves for his 
Creator alone ? [Loud cheers.] To repeal the Union now, would be to 
hand over Ireland to the control of men such as those whose influence 
we know, and whose ambition we have every reason to dread. That 
influence and that ambition have been hitherto controlled and rendered 
harmless, first by the penal laws, and next by the Act of Union ; and^ 
he repeated, on every principle of fairness and justice, in the event of 
the repeal of the one guarantee, the Irish Protestant could only be con- 
firmed in his security by the re-enactment of the other. 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell) had dwelt 
long and powerfully on the historical evidences of the atrocities and 
corruption by which the Union had been carried. But however revolt- 
ing and opprobrious these facts must be, — and no man was more willing 
than he (Mr. £. T.) was to admit their enormity, — he confessed that he 
was unable to discover how these external circumstances could properly 
afford internal evidence of the merits or demerits of the Union. Sup- 
pose all the circumstances to which the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tleman had alluded to be conceded, he could not conceive that he had 
made one single advance towards convincing the House of the iniquity 
of the object, by simply reprobating the iniquity of the means. But, 
besides this, he thought it an unfortunate topic to be broached by the 
Honourable Member. If it proved anything, it proved merely this : 
that in the brighest era of Ireland, in the high and palmy days of her 
independence, she was liable to be seduced, and actually was seduced, 
by the resistless force of English influence. Is she in better condition 
to resist it now ? Is her virtue more incorruptible, her patriotism more 
stem to-day than in the days of Grattan and of Ponsonby, and of Flood 
and of Charlemont ? [Cheers.] Are we to suppose that the Parliament 
of 1799, under the leadership of such men as these, was less sterling 
in its purity than an Irish Parliament would be in 1834, under the 
guidance of the Honourable Member for Dublin ? [Hear, hear, and 
laughter] — for whatever oflice that Gentleman might fill, under the new 
form of government in Ireland, — and in all probability he would take 
charge of the Exchequer— [loud laughter] — he (Mn E. T.) presumed 
that he would be the leader at least, if not the ruler, of the Irish Com- 
mons [Hear, hear]. But if we had paid and purchased advocates of the 
Union in 1799, have we no paid opponents to it now ? If the argument 
is worth anything in the one instance, it is equally good in the other ; 
and if the introduction of money can throw a suspicion over the enact- 
ment of the Union, must it not equally cast an imputation on its repeal ? 
The Honourable and Learned Gentleman might discover a salutary 
warning for himself, in his own eloquent denunciations of his predeces- 
sors. If the touch of gold had cast a shadow over their reputation, will 
his own go down to posterity more pure and unspotted, or will not the 
hard-earned pittance of the Irish peasant cling to him like the silver of 
Naaman to the servant of Elijah, entailing on his memory the taint of 
avarice, and on his imtotives the leprosy of suspicion. [Continued cheer- 
ing-] 
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The HonotiYable ftnd Leamed Gentleman hit fllloded to t)i6 cIVils of 
absenteeism, and the miseries which it had inflicted upon Ireland; but 
he does not surely mean us to infer that absenteeism is an evil which 
has had its growth since the Union. He must sufely be aware that 
centuries had elapsed since it was denounced as the curse of Ireland. 
He must certainly remember that it was computed by Prior td draiii off 
nearly one million-and-a-half of her specie, so long since sis the middle 
of the 17th century; and that nearly a century later it was proposed by 
Lord Hardwicke to the Irish Parliament, in 1778, to restrifct it by an 
onerous tax. All this was before the Union, before the Parliament was 
removed from Dublin to England. But has the residence of the Parlia- 
ment in this country exempted England from absenteeism ? Has a local 
Parliament had the effect of detaining in this country the hundreds of 
thousands of Englishmen who swarm through every dontin^ntal city^ 
from the Rhine to the Tiber ? And will there be any magical attraction 
in an Irish Parliament, when even the allurements of a British Court 
have failed to arrest the fugitives? It is not the absence of a domestic 
Pariiament, but the absence of domestic peace, Which has increased the 
band of Irish absentees ; — [great cheering] — and it is the restoration of 
tranquillity, and not the restoration of her legislature, to which We are 
to look for their return. He would trust that his Majesty's Ministers 
will not rest content with the tnere issue of this discussion, in exhibiting 
the delusions, and demonstrating the impracticability of repeal ; but, in 
pursuance of the suggestions contained in the petition which he had last 
evening presetited — " that they would adopt such legislative enactments 
as would put a speedy and a final termination to its agitation-'^iin agita- 
tion which is alike dangerous to the prerogative of the Crown^ — to the 
influence and authority of Parliament — and to the peace, prosperity, and 
greatness of the empire.** [Hear.] It wds an observation of Cowley, 
as applied to Cromwell, that when the Almighty, in his vengeance, 
saw fit to visit Egypt with his wrath, he sent not upon her the lion 
or the tiger; the fierce and lordly monarchs of the fotest, but the 
toad, the reptile, the. fly, and the creeping, thitig. [Loud cheering.] 
The inference applied with less force to Cromwell than it does to 
Ireland at the present day, when Heaven, in its anger, has cast 
upon her a worse than Egyptian plague ; it has selected as its scourges, 
as the instruments of its cnaistisements, not the noble and the illus- 
trious, but the base and the indigent of the land. [Great cheering.] 
They are not the men of rank and of intelligence, the opulent or the 
influential, who, at the bidding Of the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
mat! and his associates, disturb the tranquillity and retard the improve- 
ment of every Irish hamlet ; but the needy, the adventurous, the turbu- 
lent, and the unprincipled, who had all to hope for and nothing to risk 
by agitation and tumult. How long, then, were those petty despots to 
be permitted to reign and to riot unrestraihed ? Have not the Irish 
people a right to look to this Parliament for protection from their out- 
rages, and a release from this domination ? [Hear, hear.] 

Whilst he (Mr. E. Tennent) felt that he had trespassed longer, much 
longer, than he had any pretensions to do on the attentiori of the House, 
and whilst he was unable adequately to thank thetn fbt the patient 
hearing which they had vouchsafed to him, he fcould not but feel regret 
that, after having said so much, he had still been compelled to leave so 
iiiuch unsaid. He shdUld conclude, however, with the fortible and im- 
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presslve Seclafatioti of the ill-fated Lord KilWsirden oil the Bam6 subject 
— *• 'fhat hd regarded thfe Uiiion with Great Britain on the terms of 
eqtial laws atld equal conlmerce, of tnUtual trade on equal principles, and 
taxation pfoportioned td the abilities of both countries, as essential to 
the stability of the empire, the preservation of the religion, the indepen- 
dence and the tranquillity of tt^land. He was dn the point of giving 
hi» vote upon this momentous question, and he did most solemnly de- 
clare that he thought the Vote he gave was for the preservation of his 
cbUntry, its laws, and its religlbn, and for the peace, the happiness, and 
th^ prosperity of all its inhabitants ; and were it the last word he was 
td litter, he would say-^dontent." PThe Honourable Member sat down 
afnidst loud and continued cheering from all parts of the House.] 



The Amendment was then read from the Chair, and was as follows :— ^ 

^' We, your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commoners 
in Parliament assembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach your Ma- 
jesty's throne, to record in the most solemn manner our fished determi- 
nation to maintain unimpaired and undisturbed the Legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which we consider to be essential to 
the strength and stability of the empire* to the continuance of the con- 
nexion between the two countries, and to the peace, security, and 
happiness of all classes of your Majesty's subjects. 

^* We feel this our determination to be as much justified by our views 
of the general interests of the State, as by our conviction that to no other 
portion of your Majesty's subjects is the maintenance of the Legisla^ 
tive Union more important than to the inhabitaiits of Ireland them- 
selves. 

<' We humbly represent to your Majesty that the Imperial Parliament 
have taken the afiairs of Ireland into their most serious consideration! 
and that various salutary laws have been enacted since the Union for 
the advancement of the most important interests of Ireland, and of the 
empire at large» 

*' In expressing to your Majesty our resolution to maintain the Legis- 
lative Union inviolate, we humbly beg leave to assure your Majesty* 
that we shall persevere in applying our best attention to the removal of 
all just causes of complaint, and to the promotion of all well-consi- 
dered measures of improvement." 



Mh i*. O'CoNi^bti tieit rdse to address the House. He began by 
dbservittg that if the HbiidUfrable Gentleman (Mr. S. Rice), with all his 
gr^al knowledge and ^xperiende in that House, felt it necessary to throw 
himself on thfe indulgence Of the House, and to solicit their patient 
attention, htiW much mot-fe was it necessary for him TMr. O'Connor), 
l^hO Was a V^ry yoUrig Mfembttl", and had Uttle x)f Parliamentary expe- 
Henbe to guide him ! He did not think that under these circumstances 
he was asking too much of the House to grant him their utmost mea- 
sure of indulgence on this occasion. This wafe the more necessary when 
he considered the vast, the vital importance oF the question before them 
•=^a qUfestibri which those who brought it fdrWard did not hesitate to 
admit was one which involved a most arduous responsibility. [Hear, 
hear.l The t[uestion was, whether Ireland should be an independent 
idngddm, the tight atin of £!ngland) dr Whethet )she should be degraded 
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and debased, a shame -to her lepreseatatives, a drag^chaio on the re- 
sources of England, and a beggrar at her gates? [Hear, hear.] He 
admitted that there were difficulties about the question,. but they would 
have been greater if England had dealt with fairness and liberality to 
Ireland. She had acted otherwise, and the conviction of the fact was 
deeply impressed on the minds of the Irish people. They would never 
forget them, nor would they cease to urge their claims upon British jus* 
tice until Ireland was again a great nation. [Hear, hear.] 

In the observations which he should feel it necessary to make on this 
subject, it was not his intention to follow the Honourable Gentleman 
through the history of Ireland during a period of seven centuries of 
misery. He could not forget that he had a country, as. the Honourable 
Gentleman had done. [** Hear, hear," from several Irish Members.] 
It was not his intention to follow the Honourable Gentleman through 
his cold-blooded arithmetical calculations, nor would he, like him, seek 
to make the transfer of some pounds, shillings, and pence from one 
customs or excise department to another a set-off against the misery 
which had spread over a whole nation. In what he should have to say 
it was not his intention to use one word which could give offence. He 
would not imitate the example of the Honourable Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House, who had spoken of the *^ filth and eloquence " 
with which he expected to be assailed. He was glad that the lot had 
fallen on such a Seconder of the Amendment (cheers from some Irish 
Members), but it was to be regretted that the Mover and Seconder had 
not taken the opportunity of comparing notes together, which would 
have prevented many of the discrepancies which were apparent in their 
statements ; but this inconvenience was probably an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the Honourable Seconder's speech having been written before 
that of the Mover of the Amendment was delivered. ['^ Hear," and a 
laugh.] The Honourable and Learned Gentleman, after noticing some 
alleged -inconsistencies between the speeches of the Mover and Seconder 
of the Amendment, and contending that the opinions expressed by the 
latter on the present were at yariance with those which he publicly 
delivered on a former occasion, went on to say that though the assertion 
might appear presumptuous in him, yet he would stake his character in 
showing that the Honourable Gentleman's conclusions were not borne 
out by the naked facts which he had urged. He would ask the House 
to consider how they had been addressed, and what was demanded of 
them in agreeing to the Amendment. That Amendment, he would 
contend, was arbitrary and despotic. It was an appeal to the House of 
Commons to surrender up their judgment and feeling to the discretion 
of His Majesty's Ministers — to say, in fact, that they would not even 
enter into the consideration of this most important question. But that 
question had taken too deep root in the minds of the people of Ireland 
to be easily given up. There was no man or .set of men in Ireland who 
possessed the power to dissuade the people from continuing to pursue 
it with eagerness. 

The Honourable Gentleman had alluded to the Committee on the 
state of Ireland in 1825, which he said had paved the way for carrying 
the question of Emancipation. The evidence before that Committee 
had tended to remove the prejudices in England by showing them 
what was the actual state of things in Ireland. That was the advantage 
of inquiry. Were the House now prepared to go with the amendment. 
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anrf to say that inquiry should be stifled? [Hesar, hear.] The Hon. 
Gentleman bad dwelt much on the money exf^nded in the erection of 
gabls and bride wrells in Ireland. Were these erections to be taken as 
proofs of the prosperity of the country? Was this the way in which 
the pubh'c money should be spent — in erectinpr prisons, or in building 
bridges to enrich the aristocracy ? [Laughter.] The question did not 
turn on' such minute points as those ; it was whether or not the Union 
had been for the benefit of the two countriles, and whether its continuance 
would be fair and just to Ireland. He would show that it had injured 
and would continue to injure, Ireland. But one remark in passing^. 
The Honourable Gentleman had made allusion to the law of sticks, and 
to the kind of influence which would be probably used to overawe the 
-proceedings of an Irish local legislature. The Honourable Gentleman 
should not talk of club-law ; he and his associates had at one time 
aklmitted the law to be very influential, and had not been unwilling to 
avail themselves of its support. [Hear, hear.] 

But passing that, he would proceed to inquire if Ireland had thriven 
or prospered since the Union ; and if not, whether that prosperity had 
arisen from the Union? The Hon. Gentleman had argued that Ireland 
had increased in prosperity since she had been united with this country. 
He had dwelt at some length on the increase of her exports and imports. 
The chief exports of Ireland were food, and her importations were in 
great part of those articles which the decline of her own manufactures 
had rendered her unable to produce. The people of Ireland had some 
little money at the period of the Union, but it had been since drained 
from them by the rapacity of their landlords. Much of their exports of 
cattle would be explained by the change of pasture to arable land, which 
made it necessary to get rid of the live stock. But if Ireland had pros- 
pered — if her manufactures had thriven, instead of being obliged to 
export such Tast quantities of the necessaries of life, she would have 
kept them for her own consumption. So far was this from being the 
case, that it could be shown that half the quantity of butchers' meat 
was not now consumed in Ireland that was consumed before the Union. 
But the Hon. Gentleman, in his calculations of increased imports and 
exports, had wholly left out of view the increase of the population. It 
was of course clear that a population of 800,000,000 must consume 
more than one of 4,000,000, and that the number of houses built for 
the latter would be found insufficient for the former* But the Hon. 
Gentleman had asked, if he was not to go to returns of customs and 
excise, to exports and imports, and to increased consumption, to show 
proofs of increased prosperity, where should he look for them? He 
would tell the Honourable Gentleman where he should not go to look 
for such proofs. He should not seek for them in the number of starv- 
ing manufacturers, whose trade had been annihilated — ^he should not go 
to the weak and emaciated fbrm of the agriculturist, whose hard toils 
from morn till night were insufficient to provide him and his family 
with a supply of the commonest necessaries of life — he should not go 
to the long lists of absentee proprietors of the soil, whose places in Ire- 
land had been usurped and ill-supplied by the half-ruined squires — ^he 
should not go to those extensive districts where want and misery were 
to be met at every turn : he should avoid all those, for in them he 
would not find any proofs of Ireland's prosperity, though they did 
afford some evidence of the results of the Union with England. In* 
«tead of holding up columnB of dgweth as proofs of prosperitjt be 
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might be m<et with numerous iastaQces of splendid miaery and Right 
Honourable poverty. But it was true ** that what the eye did not see 
the heart did not grieye at.'- These scenes were not witnessed by the 
absentee proprietor. They were not known in England^ and being seea 
in Ireland only for the most part by the sufferers themselves, they were 
led unrelieved. In England the case was different There a resid?i)t 
proprietary were the witnesses of the condition o£ the people arnongst 
whom they lived. He was not going to give to the gnglisb aristocracy 
a greater triumph than circumstances admitted. They were not, he 
agreed, indifierent to the condition of the poop, for he would say that 
they dared not walk abroad amongst the people apd see them sufienng 
without doing something for their relief, {n Ireland, the landed gentry 
were not on the spot, and the misery not biBiEig seen> was left without 
relief or mitigation. [Hear, hear.] 

They had been told that since the Union there had been 61 com- 
mittees and 114 commissions appoir^ted to inquire into Irish affairs, but 
the result of all these had not been related. What Had they succeeded 
in doing for the actual relief of Ireland ? Had the value of land iur 
creased in Ireland ? He denied that it had. It was not now a^ more 
than one-third of the value of what it was at the Union, taking the 
difference of the currency. When the Honourable Gentleman was sp 
loud in his enumerations of increased prosperity! did it occur to him to 
ask whether the petitions from aU quarters in Ireland for the repeal of 
the Union were a proof that it \ras considered a benefit to Ireland ? 
With singular inconsistency, the Honourable Gentleman^ spoke of the 
general destitution of the people^ whilst he was boasting of the pros* 
perity of the country. The Honourable Qentleman was right — the 
people of Ireland were destitute — they were in a wretched fJonditiop, 
and therefore they were dissatislied* No misehjef-maker, let his talents 
be ever so great, could persuade people who weF(3 in a state of comfort, 
that they were miserable. But, said the Hpnpural)le (jentleman, yon 
had petitions before the Union, complaining pf the falling off* of trade 
and general distress. In reply to that, he (Mr* P'Cpnnor) would ask 
whether now, in 1634, and in the second Session of a reformed Parlia- 
ment, similar petitions were not presented frpn> varipus parts of Eng? 
land 9 It was absurd to say that without the Union, Ireland would 
not have progressed in prosperity and happiness, ^nd yet that was the 
amount of the Honourable Gentleman^s argument. 

The Honourable Gentleman said, that if the present motion should 
be carried, the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin would 
endeavour to establish a Oatholic ascendency, He defied the Honour- 
able Gentleman to prove his assertion* He (Mr. O'Connor) was hioH 
self a Protestant, and, if necessary, h^ would take up arms to resist any 
such attempt on the part of the Honourable Member for Dublin* A^ 
a proof that there was no exclusive feeling pn the part of the Catholic 
population of Ireland, he might mention thai generally they had, when 
the choice was offered them, selected Protestants instead of Catholics 
to represent them in Parliament. The Irish were an impoverished 
people, but they would give their last farthing for the promise of bett^ 
days, and they had nothing to which they could look forward with hope 
but the repeal of the Union. [Hear.] To ftttemp^ to reason them out 
of the views which they entertained on this sulked, was vain. 

The Hon. and Learned Member then proceeded to assert that there 
was no truth In the statement that the CsAbeim of Ireland hai deaured 
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It Erelicfa eoimdxion, and said that out of 100 state pvisoners in 1798 
only three were Catholics. He then contrasted the condition of the 
peasantry in England and in Ireland, observing that the former lived 
under landlords whose object and whose interest it was to improve their 
condition, whilst the latter were at the mercy of hired agents, whose 
interest it was to extract the last farthing from their pockets. The 
parties who entered an English court of law were known only by the 
name of plaintiff and defendant, but in Ireland the politics and religion 
of those who approached the justice-seat were closely scanned, and the 
jury-boi( was not unfrequently the stronghold of religious intolerance 
and political bigotry. The proposition which was before the House 
li^d been treated as if it were of almost a treasonable nature. If to 
desire to see the nobility and gentry of Ireland residing in the capital 
of that country, and adopting measures in a national Parliament cal* 
culated to promote the benefit of the people, were treason, then he 
gloried in being a traitor. [Hear.] It would require more ingenuity 
and dexterity than the Hon. Gentleman possessed to satisfy the House 
and the country that a question of this magnitude and importance ought 
to be met in the first instance by a direct negative. He knew well that 
the opinion of the people of Ireland was made up on the subject. The 
Hon. Gentleman had taunted the Hon. Member for Dublin with speak- 
ing for Ireland ; but he (Mr. O'Connor) was not ashamed to avow that 
he was speaking for his country, and he hoped that all he said would 
be known there. If this Parliament continued to act as it had done 
towards Ireland, it would legalize revolution, and make rebellion a 
virtue. The people of Ireland were determined to live no longer in a 
state of beggary and starvation. The question to be considered was, 
whether Parliament would attempt to maintain the Union at the ex- 
pense of the dismemberment of the empire. If it were not his convic* 
tion that the repeal of t)ie Union would be beneficial to Ireland, he 
would not cqurt an ignominious popularity by supporting the measure. 
There were persons in that House who had made stilts of the question 
to raise . themselves to a temporary eminence, and who, as Hume said-^ 
he meant the historian [much laughter], — had proclaimed to the people 
that they were not as well governed as they ought to be. With respect 
to the taunts of the Hon. Seconder of the Amendment, he cast them 
back, and ventured to say that he had as much integrity and patriotism 
as he possessed. He had always been of opinion that Ireland had 
more to expect from the Tories than from the Whig^s. The Tories never 
promised anything that they did not perform ; it was true that they 
promised amazingly little [a laugh] ; but small though it might be, 
they always fulfilled any expectations which they ever excited. It was 
not, then, to such men as the Whigs that he was disposed to trust, 
when he found them telling the people of Ireland to wait a little longer, 
and that justice would be done. When could the Irish people hope 
that justice was to be done if they were not to receive it from a reformed 
Parliament ? He took a marked distinction between a reformed and 
an unreformed Parliament ; for it might be very well to say to the Irish, 
Wait till we get rid of the rotten boroughs before you press your claims : 
but now, when they were in possession of all the advantages of a re- 
formed Parliament, was the time when their claims ought to be urged, 
if ever. He believed, however, that the circumstance . of the Whigs 
being in power would be anyttUpg but &vourable to the rights of the 
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Irish people. He repeated that the Tories would have .done much inbre 
for them if that party possessed, • as the Whigs did, the ^advantage «tf' 
dealing with a reformed Parliament. 

The two countries were now placed in a very unusual situation., and 
he put it to the House to say if things could go on as they hdd done, 
or could remain as they now stood ? It cost the landed proprietors 
one-third of their incomes to maintain the Union on its present ^iing, 
but yet, such was the force of national pride, they had incurred that 
expense ; but who supposed they would continue it? The Honourable 
Member then dwelt upon the evils which the Union entailed upon this 
country, by depreciating the value of labour ; and the deep injuries it 
inflicted on Ireland, by compelling, through its indirect operation, the 
Irish producer to send the tirst necessaries of life to a foreign market | 

at the moment when the native population were starving. Addressing ' ' 

himself to the Right Honourable Gentleman opposite (the Secretary 
for Ireland), he entreated him not to allow his colleagues on the Trea- 
sury bench to instil into his mind the poison of their prejudices. He 
entreated that Right Honourable Gentleman to open his mind to this 
truth — that public opinion could no longer be smothered, — ^that a ques^ 
tion of that momentous character must be fairly and fully debated. If 
the owners of the soil could be but once sent back to Ireland to dis- 
charge the natural duties which their position in society imposed upon 
them, they might set agitation at defiance. 

A good deal of the argument on the other side appeared to be of this 
nature. Ireland could never expect to be well legislated for by any 
future Parliament, because the Parliament of 1782 had not proved an 
instrument of good government. Surely it should be recollected that 
the . Parliament of 1782 was not in the situation of an independent 
Parliament, in the sense of one really representing the feelings of the 
people of Ireland ; for the great body of the people had at that time no 
share in the election of members. It was altogether a piece of most 
unwarrantable misrepresentation to affirm that the advocates of repeal 
desired the re •establishment of the old system — on the contrary, they 
looked to nothing but a reformed Parliament, and a real representation 
of the people. 

He next proceeded to notice the language applied by the seconder of 
the amendment to the course pursued by the Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin in reference to the question of Repeal. He (Mr. 
O'Connor) deprecated the unqualified terms in which that conduct had 
been mentioned, and the application to it of the term *' robbery.'* The 
idols of that Honourable Member's idolatry — Grattan, Home Tooke, 
and Fox — had all been remunerated by the public in one form or an- 
other, and no grant could be more perfectly voluntary than that to 
which the Honourable seconder of the amendment alluded. He had 
hoped that the present discussion would have been conducted without 
personal animosity, or even much of the feeling excited by party. To 
couple the name of any one taking part in it with the influence of priest- 
craft, to censure a member of that house for prostrating himself before 
a clergyman, was a mode of discussing the question which, to say the 
least of it, was calculated to keep prejudice alive and shut out truth. 
He for one should at all times set his face against that mode of carrying 
on the business of Parliament, for character was as dear to him and 
those with whom he acted on that question as to any membeif of that 
house. 
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Mr. E. TsNNENT begged it to be understood that the lang^uage he 
had used he meant to apply to political agitators in that district of the 
country with which he was more immediately connected, and he did not 
hesitate to say that many of them were without character, without pro- 
perty, and, in the common acceptation of the word, without principle. 

Mr. F. O'Connor resumed the course of his observations, and 
declared that he should continue the advocate of repeal so lonor as he 
possessed life ; that he should (no threat) remain true to it even unto 
the death; no act of the United Parliament should ever induce him to 
abandon the rights of his country, for all around him he saw nothing 
but grounds to strengthen him more and more in the persuasion that 
neither country could be happy so long as the Union continued, and 
amongst the strongest grounds of that persuasion was this — that the 
Noble Lord opposite had said that he could not legislate for Ireland ; 
if so, what had the Irish people to hope till they attained the restoration 
of their own domestic legislature? His words would be registered, and 
ere long would be heard in judgment against the Whigs. (Cheers, and 
much laughter.) He particularly addressed himself to the Right Honour- 
able Secretary for Ireland, and entreated him to take care that he spoke 
to Ireland in such a tone as would ensure a civil answer. ('* Hear,*' and 
counter-cheers.) The intentions, he believed, of that Right Honourable 
Gentleman were good, but he was thwarted iqi the Cabinet ; and those 
negative qualities for which he had been so lavishly praised at the com- 
mencement of the session were not enough for a secretary. He seemed 
as if he were wishing to make Ireland a stepping-stone for higher 
power ; but if he did, he would share the fate of others before him, and 
cover himself with disgrace. He feared that the words he had uttered 
had been thrown away upon that assembly, because they had been spoken 
for Ireland ; but the cause of freedom was the cause of God, and he 
never could desert it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Littleton then rose to address the House. The Right 
Honourable Gentleman commenced by observing that any one, however 
conversant, argumentatively, historically, or financially, with the present 
question, would feel, he thought, some difficulty in following the speech 
of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
(hear) ; for although he (Mr. Littleton) was very willing to allow him 
that merit which generally characterized all that fell from him, of frank- 
ness and fairness, he must say that he had been as little argumentative 
on the present occasion, and as discursive and declamatory, as anything 
ever heard within the walls of that House. (Hear, hear.) The Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman by whom this important subject was in- 
troduced to the consideration of the House, founded his motion on state- 
ments of a financial, statistical, commercial, and historical description ; 
and his Honourable Friend the Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. S. Rice), 
in that extraordinary and powerful speech (cheers) in which he followed 
him, controverted, as he (Mr. Littleton) thought irrefragably, every one 
of that Honourable and Learned Gentleman's statements (loud cheers) ; 
but the Honourable Gentleman who had just sat down, although at the 
commencement of his speech he announced his intention to answer his 
(Mr. Littleton's) Honourable Friend, not only left the thread of his 
argument, but every one of his minuter details, intact and unbroken. 
[Loud cheers.] The great powers evinced by his Honourable Friend 
in that speech to which he had alluded would long be acknowledged by 
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every Gentleman who had the good fortune to hear it [cheefs], and this 
he would say — that it would be referred to hereafter as a manual on the 
subject by all who should be disposed in future generations to refer to 
it as mere matter of historic interest. [Cheers.] His Honourable Friend 
had so materially narrowed the ground over which it might be necessary 
to go in speaking on this question, that he (Mr. Littleton) felt him- 
self absolved from the necessity of offering to the House many argu- 
ments to which otherwise he should have been disposed to invite its 
attention. He had been prepared with and would have requested the 
attention of the House to some details which he had collected, illustrative 
of the condition of the manufactures and commerce of JDublin and of 
Ireland generally previous to the Union. He might have called its 
attention to something he had collected illustrative of the services of the 
Imperial Parliament to that country since ; he might have invited its 
attention to many most extraordinary errors and delusions which, un- 
intentionally no doubt, had been practised on the people of Ireland, by 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman by whom this question wd,s 
now brought forward ; he might have adverted to mueh which had been 
said on the subject of absenteeism ; he might have quoted the various 
enactments which were to be found in the Irish statutes in different 
periods of the history of their domestic legislature ; he might have 
referred to the efforts of Mr. Flood [hear, hear], of Mr. Grattan 
[hear, hgar], and the motion of Mr. Vandeleur [cheers], for the pur- 
pose of showing that the evils of absenteeism had been the 
subject of constant complaint, [cheers]; and indeed, he really 
believed, that if any Gentleman acquainted with the subject would 
give his mind patiently to its elucidation, he would find that ab- 
senteeism had been as severely felt, and was of even greater amount 
before the Union than since. [Cheers.] At an early part of the session, 
on the day on which the address was debated, he had taken the liberty 
of expressing his opinion to the House that the sentiment of repeal was 
not of natural growth in Ireland. [Cheers.] He had stated then, 
and he now repeated, that it was a sentiment conceived only at a late 
period — conceived for the purposes of agitation, [hear, hear] — and agi- 
tation, he was bound to state, of a selfish and most unjustifiable 
description. [Cheers.] If such was not the fact, was it not most ex- 
traordinary that from 1800 to 1832 the question of repeal was never 
once mentioned within the walls of the Imperial House of Parliament ? 
[Loud cheers.] 

For the purpose of creating the cry in favour of repeal, the Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Connell), whose absence he very 
much regretted, in common with every other Member who had spoken 
on the question [hear], had employed on every occasion in addressing 
numerous auditories in Ireland a variety of arguments, absurd in the 
extreme, as they would be thought in this country and in that House, 
which, nevertheless, had produced a powerful and most unfortunate 
effect on the people in Ireland [hear], but which, from motives of 
policy best known to himself, that Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had taken care to keep in the back-ground in the course of the present 
discussion. [Cheers.] He f^t it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to some of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's observa- 
tions on this point, to some of the promised fruits of repeal, and the 
measures he had pledged himself to introduce in his domestic Legisla- 
ture for the regeneration of Ireland. [Hear, hear.] The people of 
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that country had, indeed, been sufficiently amused with vague general* 

ities ; they had been promised, as his Honourable friend the Member 

for Belfast (Mn E. Tennent) had said, in rhapsodical rhyme, all that 

would make Ireland 

(( ■ . ■ Great, glorious, and free. 

First flower of the earth, and fimt gem of the lea.'\ 

But they had been promised something* more. A threat of confiscation 
had been held out. {Loud cheers.] They had been promised a tax 
of 75 per cent, on the absentee landlords [cheers] ; they had gone still 
further ; and if there were landlords who consent^ to hold their estates 
on such terms as those, they were to be made still further amenable to 
the tender mercies of a domestic Legislature. [Loud cheers.] On 
the 28th of November last, the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, 
at one of the many meetings which he attended, informed his numerous 
hearers that ^* he no longer proposed to have recourse to a tax of 75 
per cent., but he would prevent any man who had an estate in Ireland 
from having another in any other country." [Loud cries of " Hear, 
hear."] This was one of those expedients which the Honourable and 
Learned Member would devise for bringing capita into Ireland. [Cheers 
and laughter.] ** The passing of a measure of that kind was one of 
the first effects he looked for from a domestic Legislature.'' 
[Cheers and laughter.] The speech of which this was an extract, was 
reported in the Pilots as the climax of the peroration of " a very able 
speech," [laughter], which he concluded with the Bishop of Maronia's 
health at the Clondalkin dinner ; and he did no more than justice to Dr. 
Murray, Dr. Doyle, and all the other prelates of the Roman Catholic 
church, when he informed the public that there was but one individual 
belonging to that respected body who had ever placed his name to 
paper in favour of a repeal of the Legislative Union. [Loud cheers.] 
The same threat was repeated on another occasion, in a speech delivered 
at a parish meeting in Dublin, on the 19th of December, when he said 
** No man who has an estate in* Ireland, shall have one elsewhere ;" 
and although such arguments were extremely absurd in the ears of in- 
telligent men, yet in Ireland, that Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
was well aware, they had their weight [Hear, hear], and that was the 
reason he (Mr. Littleton) had for at present obtruding them on 
the attention of the House. [Hear, hear.] The sentence which 
followed, too, was not, as one would be led at first to suppose, 
spoken by him ironically. "You never can have such a Kiw 
passed, except by an Irish Parliament.'* [Shouts of laughter.] 
*• Hurrah, then, for repeal !" [Renewed laughter.] This was one 
of those measures which were to render Ireland ** great, glo- 
rious, and fVee." It put one in mind of a story told of a countryman 
of t.he Honourable and Learned Gentleman, who to impair the credit 
of a bank destroyed its notes. [Laughter.] There was an extrava- 
gance in the proposition which was extremely absurd [hear, hear] ; but 
was it as certain, if the Honourable and Learned Member ever had the 
misfortune to succeed in having a domestic legislature in Ireland, that 
the proposal "and adoption of such a measure would be impossible? 
[Cheers.] Was it not, on the contrary, quite clear, that by the same 
causes by which he had raised this popular outcry, he would still be 
compelled to maintain his dominion over it [hear, hear] ; and that, 
although he believed that Honourable and Learned Gentlemnn had 
already become wearied and impatient of the burden, in order to keep 
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the road of popular favour, he would still be compelled to run before 
popular demand? [Cheers.] But this restriction on the possession of 
property would be a measure of pure and unqualified justice, in com- 
parison of many which such a Member would speedily be under the 
necessity of propounding in his domestic Legislature. [Cheers.] But 
let the House tor' a moment consider what would be the effect of it. 
The bond of property, one of the strongest links which held together 
the people of the two countries, would soon be entirely destroyed ; the 
ties of a common interest would soon cease to exist altogether ; and 
whenever it should please the domestic Legislature of the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman to decree the separation of the two countries, 
he would not be obstructed by the interested clamour of any man who 
might be unpatriotically apprehensive of the loss of his property in 
England. [Loud cheers.] 

But the Honourable and Learned Gentleman said he was for a 
federal union, and that he was no separatist. Let him say so. For his 
part he (Mr. Littleton) must say, that the man by whom measures of 
that description should be carried would be a separatist in practice 
[hear, hear] ; and that the man, on the same principle, by whom they 
should be proposed, was a separatist in theory. [Loud cheers.] But 
they were told that no evil effects would ever ensue, because it would be 
requisite that all measures, if an independent Parliament were to sit in 
Ireland, should be submitted to both Houses, and must receive the 
Royal assent True, such was the theory of our constitution ; but to 
what extent was it meant that such should practically be true in Ire- 
land ? [Cheers.] He appealed from the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman's declaration that he was no separatist to the whole context 
of his speeches and his conduct, and he maintained that separatist he 
tirmst be, if he were in his senses. ||Cheers and laughter.] Shylock 
did not demand the life of his debtor, he only demanded a pound of his 
flesh, near the heart [hear, hear] ; and in like manner the Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman did not demand separation ; he only demanded 
measures which should render separation inevitable. [Loud cheers.] 

But the House had not yet heard all the advantages which were to 
ensue from a domestic Legislature. He regretted extremely that the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman was not now present,' as he was 
most anxious to have directed his attention to an extract of a speech 
which was reported in the Pilot newspaper, as having been delivered 
by him at the dedication of the new Roman Catholic church at Kildare. 
•* How,*' asked the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, " how can 
any men sitting in London know our w^ants and our wishes, and what 
is right to be done in the internal conduct of our affairs ? How can 
you let them know your desires? Why, if the Parliament were sitting 
in Dublin, and your representatives were doing wrong, you could take 
your short sticks in your hands [loud cries of " hear, hear,'*] some fine 
morning, and go up and tell them to vote honestly and rightly." 
[Shouts of ** hear,** and cheers of approbation from Mr. F. O'Connor 
and Mr. O'Dwyer.] The Honourable Members for Cork and Drog- 
heda applauded that recommendation. [Hear, hear.] He was ex- 
tremely glad they did so. [Hear.] This was said to be one of the 
great and principal advantages of a domestic Legislature ['* hear," and 
laughter,] and yet, in the same speech in which the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman gave such advice^ he deprecates violence, and talks 
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about '* the red arm of God's vengeance being for ever lifted up against 
the man who sheds a fellow-creature's blood/* One argument was 
worth a thousand rhetorical flourishes — ** Take your short sticks in your 
hands, and go up and tell them to vote honestly and rightly !*' [Cheers 
and laughter.] If there was any Gentleman present, and peradventure 
there might ne some who were pluming themselves on the idea of 
having seats in the Honourable and Learned Member's domestic Legis* 
lature [a laugh,] he would beg most sincerely to tender them his cordial 
congratulations on the brilliant prospect before them of their Parlia- 
mentary independence. [Loud cheers.] 

But while to intelligent, rational, and sober thinking men they were 
extremely uninviting, he could perfectly well understand how to the 
great mass of ignorant deluded Irishmen such propositions would be 
extremely captivating, as a Parliament exclusively Irish, consulting 
none but Irish interests, to which the welfare of Ireland would be ex- 
clusively dear, and established only on Irish predilections ; but he would 
have them bear in mind, that if a Parliament exclusively Irish sat in 
College-green, Dublin, a Parliament exclusively British would sit in 
Westminster. [Hear, hear.] Already we were told by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, when insisting on the necessity of a local legislative body in 
Ireland, " the principle which now actuates England is not kindness 
to Ireland — no, it is kindness to herself. She indulges the vain 
hope that the cries of the starving peasants would no longer reach her 
ears — that their incursions would no longer be the means of reducing 
the wages of her labourers and mechanics." Such was the language of 
an advocate for repeal. God forbid that the hope so unnecessarily 
imputed to us should ever be realized ! [Cheers.] God forbid that the 
ears of England should ever be closed to the cries of a starving Irish 
peasantry L [Cheers.] But this he would say, that such an unhappy 
state of feeling could not be more effectually promoted than by, that 
exclusive system of legislation which they were endeavouring to establish. 
[Cheers.] He warned them that there did exist on the part of the 
labouring community of this country a strong feeling that their interests 
were injuriously affected by the incursions of the Irish peasantry ; and 
if the views of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman were unfortu- 
nately realized, the table of that house might soon be laden with petitions 
praying for protection against the competition of the '* stranger/' to use 
a favourite expression of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
[cheers], and that the Irish might be shut out of England altogether ; 
nor would it be very difficult to foresee the result of such appeaJs in a 
Parliament exclusively British, consulting only British interests, founded 
only on British predilections, and in which not only the eloquent advo- 
cacy of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman would be wanting, 
but in which not a favourable voice would be raised, however feebly, 
by any one connected with Ireland by property, or by any obligations 
of honour or interest, inclined to promote the welfare of that country. 
[Cheers.] 

In the speech which the Honourable and Learned Gentleman de- 
livered the night before last, there was no point which he seemed to 
labour more assiduously to establish than the purity, importance, and 
usefulness of the independent House of Commons, as it existed in Ire- 
land in 1782 ; and he was ready to admit that if the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman had proved that Parliament, as then constituted. 
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could have been productive of any advantage to Ireland, one position 
of great importance would have been made out; but in one of his 
speeches that Honourable and Learned G.entleman declared that his 
new domestic Legislature should not be like the last. [Hear, hear.] 
Sure he was, if his views were ever effected, it would resemble no body 
of men who had ever aspired to the views and situation of a deliberative 
assembly. [Cheers.] No mockery was more pitiful, no spectacle was 
more contemptible, than that of a body of men decked in all the trap* 
pings of authority, and assuming the name and bearing of a deliberative 
assembly, while crouching beneath the terrors of an armed constituency, 
impelled by the Honourable and Learned Member. [Loud cheers.] 
He believed that the profligacy of the Irish Government, acting, as they 
necessarily did, in connexion with the Irish House of Commons, ex- 
ceeded all belief. [Hear, hear.] The pension list twenty years before 
the Union ea^ceeded 85,000/., which was more than half of the customs 
at that day. The most undisguised traffic in places and pensions was 
carried on ; the Crown was permitted by the House of Commons not 
only to retain all the hereditary revenues, but to prostitute them to the 
most unworthy purposes [hear, hear] ; the whole of the establishments 
of the country were brought forward on the most extensive scale of pro- 
digality ; the spirit of corruption pervaded every department ; in short, 
it might be said that the conduct of the Irish Government, acting with 
an independent Legislature in Ireland, was not more scandalous in its 
treatment of the Irish peasantry, than in every department of the civil 
service. [Hear, hear.] 

Anterior to the Union there existed no knowledge of great public 
rights ; there was no kind of respect for political purity [hear], and no 
reverence for sound constitutional principles of government [hear, 
hear] ; the state of the representation was so bad as to make the late 
Lord Londonderry a radical reformer [cheers and a laugh] ; the oli- 
garchy mocked at popular rights, and even sought self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of the country. In the struggle for a free trade with 
Great Britain it fortunately happened that the interests of the proprie- 
tors were advanced with those of the people, and the principles of justice 
and reason for a time incidentally were adverted to ; but in vain would 
they look throughout the whole range of the Parliamentary history fo* 
any clear and sustained recognition of those sound and constitutional 
principles which alone ought to actuate the Government of a free coun- 
try. [Loud cheers.] If to all this they added the evils resulting from 
a wretched, demoralizing system in the management of property, Hon, 
Members would have before them a picture which certainly would not 
fill them with any very high expectations as to the great advantages to 
be anticipated from the re-establishment of such a domestic Legislature 
as had been described. [Loud cheers.] Those evils were not merely 
historical ; they actively displayed themselves up to the present moment. 
[Hear, hear.] Still, however, they were not the natural growth, nor 
did they originate in the peculiarities, of Irish character — tf^ey were in- 
separably connected with a Government which was obliged to manage 
its movements through the instrumentality of such a domestic Legisla- 
ture. [Cheers.] And he believed if it were now again re-established, 
in times of broil and emergency, when the exigency of the occasion 
seemed to justify the means. Ministers, it would be found, would not 
be backward in availing themselves of the facilities which were afforded, 
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and ft system of corruption would again secretly and silently become the 
settled system of their government in that country. [Hear, hear.] 

He had thought it his duty to bring into the present discussion some 
of those arguments which the Hon. and Learned Gentleman who ori- 
ginated the present motion had constantly been in the habit of advancing 
and urging in Ireland with melancholy effect, and which had produced 
a most malignant spirit in that country, but which, from motives best 
known to himself, had been kept entirely in the background on this oc- 
casion. [Hear, hear.] He did not wish, as indeed he had no right, 
to question the purity of that Hon. and Learned Gentleman's motives 
in having introduced this question. He was as willing as any man to 
admit, that up to the period when complete religious toleration hadbeei^ 
accomplished for Ireland, that Hon. and Learned Gentleman had con- 
ferred on his country the g^atest possible benefits [hear, hear] ; but he 
must be permitted to say, and from the official situation in which he 
stood, he was entitled to speak with some degree of weight,-^since that 
period he (Mr. O'Connell) had proved a most unfortunate obstacle to 
the social happiness of Ireland and her progressive improvement. 
[Loud and Ion g-<:on tinned cheers.] He did trust when that Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman had witnessed the result of the solemn adjudication 
of both Houses of Parliament on this proposition, he would see the 
prudence, if no higher motive would induce him, of abstaining from the 
re-agitation of it in Ireland [cheers] ; and at all events, if his prudence 
did not prevail, the united voice of the people of this country would 
join with all that was intelligent, worthy, and respectable in Ireland, to 
support Government by all the means in their power to maintaiu public 
peace and the existing free institutions of the country, [The Right 
Honourable Gentleman resumed his seat amid loud and long-continued 
cheering.] 

Mr. Barron, in supporting the original motion, insisted at some length 
on the evils of absenteeism, which, he said, had been greatly aggravated, 
though not created, by the Union. He said, in reply to the assertion 
of the Hon. Member for Cambridge, that the Imperial Parliament had 
greatly encouraged the fisheries of Ireland ; he quoted certain resolu- 
tions which had recently been passed at a meeting held at Balbriggan, 
in which the fisheries were stated to have suffered great injury in con- 
sequence of the withdrawal of the bounties in 1829, Under those 
bounties it was stated that the numbeir of fishermen had greatly in- 
creased, whilst since their withdrawal the number had much diminished. 
As a proof of the dissatisfaction with which the fishermen of Ireland 
looked upon that measure'of the Government, he stated that the fisher- 
men who had been thrown out of employment by it had in a southern 
l)prough voted in a mass for a stranger of whom they knew nothing, 
and had rejected a near neighbour of their own, who, though a near 
relative of his own, he had no hesitation in saying was both a kind 
landlord and an estimable man, merely because he was considered 
friendly to the present Government. Then as to the increase of Irish 
manufactures: — In the city of Waterford there had been before the 
Union large manufactories of woollen, stuffs, serge> &c. Several of 
these manufactures had now entirely disappeared, whilst such of them 
as had not disappeared were greatly deteriorated. Out of a population 
of 28,000 souls, which that city contained, there were now 5000 or 6000 
persons who were unemployed during one-half the year, and who were 
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employed during the other half at a rate which in this country would 
not he considered as a recompence for labour. He admitted that there 
were great exports from Waterford, but was it any answer to the starv- 
ing mechanics of that city to tell them that 2,000,000/. of the raw 
produce of their land were annually exported from their city to Great 
Britain ? It was not the effort of any individual, it was the mass of 
poverty which existed in Ireland in consequence of its abandonment by 
its nobility and gentry, which had created the agitation which now 
existed in that country. 

It had been said that the people of Ireland owed much to the ge- 
nerosity of England for the grants which she had made for the erection 
of public works in Ireland, and for the consolidation of the exchequers 
of the two countries when England took upon herself the debt of Ire- 
land. Now that was all plausible enough, but unfortunately it was not 
true. He would remind the House that Sir John Newport, in speaking 
of that debt 16 years after the Union was accomplished, said, that it 
was a debt formed on a false estimate of the resources of Ireland. 
Lord Plunket in the same debate said, that the scale of contribution for 
Ireland fixed at the Union was disproportionate to her strength. Mr. 
Fitzgerald said, that Great Britain had contracted with Ireland for a 
debt which it was not in the power of Ireland to meet. A report, which 
had been presented to the House by the Committee on the Consolida- 
tion of the Exchequers of the two countries, contained a statement of 
similar opinions, and alleged in addition, that while the taxes of Eng- 
land had increased two-fold, the taxes of Ireland had increased five- 
fold, in 20 years. The fact was, that England had kept Ireland in her 
debt until she became bankrupt, and that England would not even then 
have taken upon herself the debt of Ireland, had she not felt that the 
credit of Great Britain would have been impaired if she had refused 
to do so. Moreover, the debt which England took upon herself was a 
debt contracted afler the Union, for English purposes. But had they, 
in point of fact, exempted Ireland from her liabilities for that debt ? 
No such thing"; on the contrary, they had made Ireland liable for a 
debt of 800,000,000/., contracted, one half of it at least, before the 
Union. Besides, had not England governed Ireland for the . last six 
centuries ? And if Ireland was poor, who was justly to blame for her 
poverty ? England, and England alone was to blame for it. . 

There were two grand objections, as it appeared to him, to the Re- 
peal question. The first was the dread of Catholic ascendency in Ire- 
land, supposing the Repeal carried. Now he begged to remind the 
House, that by the Constitution the King must be a Protestant. Among 
the Peers of Ireland, there were not more than four or five Catholics ; 
so that two out of the three branches of the state must always be essen- 
tially Protestant. It was acknowledged that under the late excitement 
a larger number of Catholic Members had been returned to that House 
than was likely to be returned on any future occasion. If a dissolution 
were to take place to-morrow, there woiild not be so many Catholics 
returned to the new as had seats in the present Parliament. Besides, 
if there were a Protestant gentry residing in Ireland, they would soon 
regain that influence among their tenantry which they had lost of late 
years owing to their absence from the land of their forefathers. The 
three estates then would be essentially Protestant, and that being the 
case, the dread of Catholic ascendency was absurd and visionary. The 
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next objection was, that Repeal would be followed by separation. Now, 
why should the people of Ireland wish to be separated from the people 
of England ? Would it be for their interest to be so separated ? No ; 
it was for the interest of the people of Ireland to be on terms of the 
most intimate friendship with those of England. They knew that the 
market of England was the best they could find for their agricultural 
produce, and they likewise knew that England could produce manu- 
factures cheaper for the Irish market than any other country, owing to 
her superiority in skill and machinery. The people of Ireland felt the 
advantage of British connexion, and they would therefore be madmen if 
they rejected it. The interest of the two countries was the best chain 
to bind them together, and far superior to any laws or any parchment. 
However this motion might be disposed of, he hoped that English Mem- 
bers would not be disposed, by any angry feelings which the discussion 
might generate, to turn aside from the consideration of the grievances of 
Ireland. Ireland was now standing at the bar of the House requesting 
Parliament to be allowed to legislate for herself. The House might say 
that that request it would never grant ; but if it did, he would then im- 
plore Honourable Members as Christians, as men, and as Englishmen, 
to look at the distresses of Ireland and to pity and relieve them. 

Mr. RuTHVEN then moved the adjournment of the debate. [Cries 
of *' No."] (At this time, it wanted a few minutes to twelve o'clock.) 

Lord Althorp thought that though the hour was late, there was yet 
time for the Honourable Member to address the House that evening. 

Mr. RuTHVEN persisted in his motion. 

Sir John Sebright suggested that, if the Honourable Member was 
not in a condition to speak that night, he would perhaps give way, and 
allow some other Member to speak in his stead. [Cries of '* Divide" 
and " Adjourn."] 

Strangers were ordered to withdraw, but previously to the gallery 
being cleared, 

Lord Althorp rose, and said that if the adjourn ment were assented 
to, he trusted the Honourable Member for Dublin (Mr. Ruthven) would 
not abuse the courtesy shown him by speaking at g^reater .length than 
was absolutely necessary to-morrow. [Hear.] 

Mr. Ruth vEN said he would not trespass unnecessarily on the patience 
of the House. 

The debate was then adjourned till Friday. 
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FRIDAY, 35th. 

The Order of the Day having been read for the resumption of the 
adjourned debate, the Speaker called on Mr. Ruthyen, who began by 
observing, That he was .well aware that the question was not very 
acceptable to the House, and the difficulties under which he laboured 
were much increased by his want of capability to secure that attention 
which the importance of the subject demanded. He should, however, 
be guilty of a dereliction of duty, if he deserted or shrank from the 
discussion of a question which was spreading through every part of 
Ireland, as had been admitted by the Bight Honourable Secretary for 
that portion of the realm. He should not advert to the historical facts 
which had been brought under the attention of the House by his 
Honourable and Learned Colleague, further than to say they involved 
matter whiqh ought not to have been met (as had been the case) by 
rhapsodical rhyme and rhapsodical oratory. C* Hear," from a portion 
of the Irish Members.) On the contrary, the course which ought to be 
pursued by a great deliberative assembly entertaining so extensive and 
important a topic, was rather to deal with it by the exercise of plain 
common sense. He could not but deprecate the argumei^t which had 
been raised with reference to the discussion of the question of Repeal 
at the dinners which, from time to time, were held for the purposes of 
diarity and benevolence, and at which it was impossible to repress the 
natural disposition of the Irish people to demand repeal. Though he 
was ready to admit that Ireland did not present a very charming pic- 
ture of happiness and prosperity, yet that she did not now do so, was 
attributable to bad government, which could not be improved until 
she had a legislature better informed as to her domestic wants than at 
present existed. This was felt by the Irish people, though the Coercion 
Bill of last year, which had been passed with an indecent haste dis^ 
graceful to a legislative body, could put down the cry for Repeal. The 
Irish people knew this, and they also knew that they were 8,000,000 
of men. ^ They were cognizant also of the fact, that they had no means 
in that House of enforcing what was due to their wants, but that they' 
owed any prosperity they possessed to the mercy and generosity of 
England. Under such circumstances, it was not surprising that the 
demand for a Repeal, and the restoration of a domestic Legislature, 
should be made. Bad as the Parliament of Ireland was at its con- 
clusion, the condition of the country was now still worse, even with the 
advantage of the control of public opinion over the British Senate. 
That public opinion would be directed to the restored Irish domestic 
Legislature — an advantage not formerly possessed by the people of that 
country, for, on the contrary, all objects were achieved by the instru- 
mentality of the corruption of the British Cabinet. At present, Ireland's 
wants were unknown, even by the political agent of the Cabinet, the 
Irish Secretary, whose duties called him more than half the year from 
Ireland, and who must necessarily be, to this extent, an absentee. 
The Irish people, he repeated, would never rest content until they 
obtained the restoration of their own domestic Parliament — ^a boon 
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wMck, at present, he did not think likely to be granted to them, but of 
which, after what he had witnessed in respect to another great measure. 
Catholic emancipation, he did not despair eventually. The Union had 
been effected by the worst, most cruel, and corrupt means. The best 
blood of Ireland had been most unrelentingly spilt, and the Irish people 
still cherished the name of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and held it as 
dear, and in as high veneration, as were those of Russell, Hampden, and 
Sydney, in this country. With the recollection of all these horrws, it 
vras not surprising that every man, every woman in Ireland called for 
Repeal, — ^nay, every child was taught to lisp the word Repeal. [*' Hear, 
kear," and a laugh.] He would content himself with reading two or 
three lines of the opinion held of the Union, by no less distinguished a 
statesman and patriot tha^ Charles James Fox. Mr« Fox had said, 
^* That the Union was vicious in its principle, abominable in its means, 
and, as a measure, the most disgraceful ever carried or proposed.'^ 
We had heard that Ireland was afflicted by jobs in the time of the 
Union. The Honourable Secretary had given us a description of the 
family of jobs. They bribed with judgeships and generalships, but 
Sir R. Walpole, in his day, managed better, for he paid Englishmen in 
hard cash. Nay, there was an Englishman, not very remote in point 
of time, who used to be paid 500/. for every session, and took his pro- 
ceedings accordingly. 'Ireland did not seek a restoration of its Par^ 
liament as it was, but as it ought to be. [Hear*] They wanted a 
federal union on equal and independent terms. Would the influence 
of England be more safe in the hands of 300 of the best men in Ireland, 
in a Parliament of her own, than in the hands of a single man, the 
Secretary of Ireland? The Honourable Member then proceeded to 
observe, that, in his opinion, the imposition of an absentee tax was 
absolutely necessary. While the people of Ireland asked for bread, 
they received in return the bayonet. He questioned very much the 
correctness of the returns presented by the Honourable Secretary for 
the Treasury. In the city of Limerick, before the Union, there was 
but one pawnbroker, at present there were forty. Before the Union 
there were 40,000 men receiving 40^. a-week; at present there ware 
but 10,000 men receiving 10*. a-week. There were 50,000 men in 
Dublin fiufifering great distress, who depended occasionally on charity 
to procure for themselves the necessaries of life. The valuation of 
houses before the Union was 794,000/., and in 1830 only 704,000/., 
showing a falling off of 90,000/. The returns with respect to linens, 
were as fallacious as they could possibly be. It costs nothing for a 
man to put down his name as exporting 10,000/. or 20,000/, in value 
yearly, instead of 600/. or 700/. England, if the Union were repealed, 
would flourish in peace and amity with Ireland ; but as we were now 
circumstanced, it was impossible to expect peace or tranquillity. That 
could only happen when we became amalgamated with Ireland, and 
Englishmen became Irish — ^when they came to be looked on as firienda 
instead of enemies and spies. 

Mr. J. Browne expressed his gratification at finding the question of 
Repeal at length before the House, and hoped that the ample discussion 
it was now subjected to, would have the effect of putting an end to the 
mischievous agitation of the subject which had for some considerable 
time past prevailed in Ireland. The question, he declared, was not, as 
it had been represented by Honourable Members opposite, the question 
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of the Irish people ; it was solely the question of the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin. He did not believe that any portion of 
the well-thinking part of the population ever viewed the possibility of a 
repeal of the Union between the countries with any other feeling than 
that of dismay. He supported the amendment. 

Sir D. K. SANnFORD denied that a petition, in favour of the repeal 
of the Irish Union, lately presented from the west of Scotland, conveyed 
the opinions of the people of Glasgow on the subject. He admitted 
that the petition was numerously signed ; but observed, that this wa 
not astonishing, when it was considered that there were 45,000 Irish 
emigrants settled in the west of Scotland, 35,000 of whom were in 
Glasgow. He declared himself opposed to the Repeal of the Union, and 
stated that he held himself up as announcing the sentiments of a vast 
body of men in that part of the empire from whence he came. He 
maintained, that the speech of the Honourable and Learned Member 
for Dublin was rather that of a special pleader than of a statesman, and 
this because he (Mr. O'Connell) had not attempted to prove either of 
two propositions, one of which he was bound to establish, in order to 
show the slightest ground for acceding to his motion [ The first was, 
that Ireland had enjoyed prosperity in an eminent degree before the 
Union ; the second, that if the Union had impeded the prosperity of 
Ireland, the present time was the fitting one to try the dangerous expe- 
riment of Repeal. He remarked, in reference to the financial statements 
which had been introduced, that regiments of figures were mercenaries 
that might be pressed into any service. Accounts of imports and 
exports might show that there was prosperity in a country, but they did 
not show that it was diffused as a real well-wisher to it would desire. 
Absenteeism had been the subject of much animadversion. No man 
qould be more sensible than he was of the evils inflicted upon Ireland 
by those who abandoned the saered ties which ought to connect them 
with their country; but he scarcely needed to repeat what had been 
urged by others who had preceded him, that absenteeism did not com- 
mence with the Union. For ages it had been the curse and bane of 
Ireland. With a view of correcting the evil, a heavy tax was laid upon 
absenteeism in the reign of Richard II. ; and in the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was proposed that absentees should be subject to a penalty, amount- 
ing to three-fourths of their property. Previously, and about the me- 
morable epoch of 1782, the clamours of Irish society on the subject of 
absenteeism were loud and frequent. The Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin might find other causes than the Union for absen- 
teeism — for instance, the increase of luxury, and the appetite for foreign 
travel. Had there been no increase of absenteeism with respect to 
England and Scotland ? The same evils, however, did not result from 
absenteeism in Scotland as in Ireland, and why? Because, in the 
former country, the people were peaceable, and disposed to submit to 
the authority of the law. There were no agitators in Scotland. [Hear, 
hear.] There were none there who desired to make a trade of agita- 
tion. Was there anything in the circumstances connected with the 
Union between England and Scotland which ought to have rendered 
that measure more palatable than the Union with Ireland ? No ; on 
the contrary, the same justice had not been meted to Scotland as had 
been dealt out to Ireland. The same measure had never yet been 
meted out to Scotland. When the Reform Act was passed, Scotland 
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did not receive the same justice as Ireland. [Hear, from the Irish 
Members.] He would always maintain that, considering her intelli- 
gence, and the amount of her contributions to the State, Scotland 
deserved better treatment than she received from the framers of the 
Reform Act. The benefits of the Union did not come all at once upon 
Scotland. She, too, had her period of distractions. There was a time 
when she had a Pretender to supreme authoritv, who agitated the minds 
of the people, and who had as gallant and devoted followers as ever 
were found in the train a political pretender ; but whose objects, and 
the means by which it was proposed to attain them, it was impossible to 
admire in the same degree as their gallantry and devotedness. It was 
not until the causes of political agitation were removed, and internal 
tranquillity restored, that Scotland reaped full benefit of the Union. If 
the Honourable and Learned Member for Dubhn required proof of the 
advantages which Scotland had derived from that measure, he had only 
to visit the country to obtain it, and he had no doubt he would be 
received there with the respect due to his talents and great political 
influence. At the time the Union with Ireland was under discussion, 
Mr. Pitt deferred to the flourishing condition of Glasgow knd other 
Scotch towns, as a proof of the advantages which were to be derived 
from the connexion of a poor with a rich country. But what would he 
have said if he had seen Scotland at the present moment? When 
Mr. Pitt spoke, the Scotch metropolis consisted only of some irregular 
streets, running up the black rock which was crowned with the castle, 
and could not have claimed the title it now possessed, of the ^' Queen 
of the North." Having witnessed the advantages which Scotland had 
reaped from her union with England, he felt that he should not 
have fulfilled his duty if he had not raised his voice against a proposi- 
tion which was pregnant with the greatest evil to both countries. [Hear, 
hear.] 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that if he wanted an excuse for supporting the 
motion of his Honourable and Learned Friend the Member for Dublin, 
he should find it in the passing of the Coercive Bill by the present Par- 
liament. [Hear.] The Union was said to be a contract. Admitting that 
it was so, had England fulfilled the terms of the contract? Ireland was 
promised the laws of England. He need not say that she had not ob- 
tained them. This it was of which Ireland complained. She felt that 
she was not treated as an equal. The Honourable Secretary had talked 
of the income and expenditure of Ireland, — of her imports and exports, 
— of everything in fact but her liberty. That word never escaped his 
lips. [Hear, hear.] The Honourable Gentleman seemed to have for- 
gotten not only his country but the principles which he imbibed there. 
The Honourable Member then adverted to the recent procession of the 
Trades' Union being uninterrupted by the authorities, whilst a pro- 
posed procession of a Trades' Union to escort the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin into that city had been prevented by a pro- 
clamation. This fact alone was sufficient to prove that the two countries 
were not governed by equal laws — si argumentum quceriSj drcumspice, 
. Many Honourable Members who had spoken in the debate appeared to 
forget the services which Ireland had rendered this country previously 
to the Union. Ireland made extraordinary exertions before that epoch. 
In 1753 she paid off a large debt, and retained a surplus of 250,000/. 
In the reign of George III. she maintained an army of 24,000 men at 
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her own elpense^ keeping 16,000 for the defence of Ireland, and send- 
ing 8,000 to assist in fighting the battles of England. Besides this, 
Ireland furnished 30,000 recruits for the war conducted by Lord Chat- 
ham* The Honourable Gentleman then proiieeded to point out some of 
th6 chief and immediate effects which followed the admission of the in- 
dependence of Ireland in 1782. The judges, who before were removable 
at the pleasure of the Crown, were made independent. The revenue of 
the Crown, which had been made perpetual, was made annual, and sub- 
ject to the control of Parliament. The Mutiny Act, which had before 
been voted for a term of years, was made annual. The necessity of 
Sending appeals to England in matters of judicature was done away with 
by the establishment of an independent judicature. But with all this 
they were told that the Parliament which had joined in asserting this 
independence were corrupt. Who had made them so? [Cheers from 
Irish Members.] Was it fair of a Minister of the Crown, or any Mem- 
ber of the English Government, to taunt the Irish Parliament with thd 
corruption which English intrigues and English bribes had brought 
about ? [Hear.] Would such an argument as that be tolerated in any 
other Case ? But, even corrupt as the Irish Parliament was said to be, 
it had passed a Place Bill in defiance of the then Minister. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman had omitted any mention of that fact. Would 
such omissions go down with the public ? He was sure they would not. 
In this respect the discussion of this question would do good. It Would 
lay facts before the public in England and Ireland. If the public saw 
civen forty men earnest and zealous in the cause of their country, though 
they might at first believe them wrong in the course they were pursuing, 
yet when they found them urging that catise, if they did it in proper 
time and with due discretion, he had no doubt that in the end the public 
opinion would go With thetn. [Hear.] 

His Honourable Friend had given them long details of finance, of 
customs, and excise, of exports and imports; but With all these he had 
made one supereminent omission in describing the proceedings of the 
Irish Parli ament. Had it ever occurred to the Hon. Member's mind th at the 
Irish Parliament, disregarding the frowns and arts of the British Minis- 
ter, — disregarding the addresses of grand juries and other bodies,- — had 
granted a measure of relief to the Catholics of Ireland in 1193 [hear, 
hear], — a measure of relief so full and comprehensive that it was urged 
frequently in that House that the Irish Catholics had already got all 
they wanted or could fairly desire ? Yet any mention of this as the act 
of an Irish Parliament had been cautiously suppressed by the Honour- 
able Member. [Hear, hear.] Was this a fair mode of arguing ? The 
history of British connexion with Ireland was written in blood. Eng- 
land came and took their lands and their liberties. This was the sum 
of all that could be urged as to that connexion. Hopes had from time 
to time been held out of more just and liberal treatment. Had those 
hopes been realized ? They had not. The promises so often made had 
been broken. It was the conviction of these things which had made 
him a Repealer, and not any pledge given to his constituents, or any me- 
nace or coercion from any quarter, for none had been held out. The 
constantly broken promises of England with respect to Ireland made 
Irishmen naturally distrustful of any such promises now, and made them 
ask for much more than they would otherwise have been satisfied with. 

The Honourable Gentleman then went on to show that the Whig 
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Crovemmcnts of England had prosecuted and persecuted men in Ireland 
at various times, for the public avowal of those principles which were 
constantly asserted. If the conduct of England had been different, 
there would now be found a cordial and close connexion between the 
two countries, whether the Union had been carried or not. He next 
contended that the principles of the independence of Ireland^ which had 
been recognised in 1182, had been frequently violated by England 
before the Union, and that even the articles of the Union itself had not 
been faithfully adhered to. Much stress had been laid by the Honour- 
able Gentleman on the Regency question, but he must say that that 
ijuestion had not been fairly stated. The question did not involve any 
risk of a separation between the two countries. The question of differ-^ 
ence was whether the Regent should have the power of creating Peers in 
Ireland, and of granting Irish pensions and places. It was after all a 
question of degree as to power, and a contest between two parties ; but 
it was absurd to say that it was a question which involved the possible 
separation of the two countries. He had already alluded to the long Co* 
lumns of calculations which the Honourable Gentleman had read to thti 
House ; but he would ask were those calculations an answer to the fact 
that the people of Ireland were now in gteat misery P What was the Ian* 
guage of Mr. Brougham, when, on the discussion relating to the Orders 
ill Council of 1811 and 1812, similar long calculations had been read to 
the House ? " What have I to do with the long calculations and arith- 
metical details of Mr. Irvine," said the Honourable and Learned Gen* 
tleman, ** when I can show that the country is injured by those orders?'* 
The Irishman might make a similar answer to the Honourable Gentle*' 
man's long columns — ^he might truly say, — ** Are these an answer to the 
misery in which Ireland now finds herself? Are they an answer to the 
fact that Ireland was kept only by a military force ?" What was the 
language of Mr. Pox in 1799 as to Ireland ? He said that he would rft* 
ther see Ireland separated altogether from England than kept by force. 
That was the opinion of many at the present day. Irishmen were 
anxious to see their country independent. They would assert that inde- 
pendence. They would urge the question of Repeal, nor would they be 
deterred from it by such resolutions as those of the Honourable Gen- 
tleman. 

But to revert to the Honourable Gentleman's calculations, he must 
say that there appeared no little management to make the alleged pros- 
perity of Ireland after the Union apparent. But to any one who would 
take the trouble of going through the returns, it would be evident that 
the increase of the Irish trade had been greater in any given number of 
years between 1182 and the time of the IJnion, than in the same num«- 
ber of years afterwards. For instance, he would mention the linen trade. 
In 1782, the exports of ^linen from Ireland were 25,000,000 of yards; 
in 1796, they amounted to 47,000,000 of yards; but in 1806, ten years 
later, and six years after the Union, they were only 37,000,000 of 
yards— a falling off of 10,000,000 of yards. But the falling off would 
appear greater in that as well as many other articles, if the increase of 
population were taken into the account. 

The Honourable Gentleman next went on to show that the increase in the 
revenue in Ireland had been greater between 1782 and the Union, than 
it had been in any given number of years after. He next adverted to 
the increase of the duty on coals in Ireland, which had been doubled by 
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tbe Britkli Parliament, and, as he was prepared to i^ow, in direct vio* 
lation of the 6th article of the Union. The Honourable Member then 
referred to the state of property in Dublin, and mentioned some instances 
of its decay, in opposition to the statements made by the advocates of 
a continuance of the Union ; amongst others, he adverted to a case 
within his own knowledge in that city, where a house, used as a woollen 
manufactory, before the Union brought 47/., and now its whole rent 
was but 8/. With that strong fiftct before them, and many others of the 
same description, he felt that he should only waste the time of the House 
were he to discuss that point further ; he would much rather direct their 
attention to the language held by the Honourable Gentleman opposite 
in the year 1822. Then, indeed, did he speak the language of truth, 
and give expression to sentiments honourable to the character of a man 
loving his country and cherishing right feelings ; from the tone adopted 
by him at present, he should appeal to that which he held in that year ; 
he would appeal to Philip sober, from Philip under the influence of 
Downing-street intoxication. On the occasion to which he was referring, 
that Honourable Gentleman told the Ministers and the Parliament of 
that day, that they had done nothing to win the heart of Ireland, de- 
nouncing their measures for the commutation of tithe, their military acts, 
and all their various abortive attempts at legislation. In his speech on 
the present question, he represented the financial system of Ireland in 
terms of the warmest approbation; while, if they looked to his speeches 
ten or twelve years ago, they would find that his representations of the 
financial concUtion of Ireland from the period of the Union was most 
appalling. 

Much had been said of the sentiments entertained by Mr. Grattan on 
the subject of the Union; his sentiments, frequently expressed, were to 
this effect — ^that he never would agree to any separation between Eng- 
land and Ireland. He had declared himself, and had always been an 
enemy to the extinction of the Irish Parliament, and he could never be 
otherwise than a friend to the restoration of that Parliament. He de- 
clared, in reply to an address voted to him by his constituents, that he 
woiild not only present a petition in favour of repeal, but he felt, in doing 
so, he was best promoting the permanency of that connexion with Great 
Britain, which he thought vitally essential to the well-being of both 
countries. Those were his sentiments, and to the latest hour of his life 
they remained unchanged. 

Mr. Lambert said, that for the last two nights he had watched with 
great anxiety to see if the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin 
would come into the House, but up to the present moment his expectation, 
on that subject, had not been realized ; he had reason to know, however, 
that that Honourable and Learned Gentleman was now within tbe pre- 
cincts of the House. He adverted to this circumstance the more 
particularly, as he had taken the pains to have it intimated to that 
Learned Gentleman, that he intended, on the present occasion, to 
take notice of several matters connected with his public career in Ireland. 
Having just stated that to the House, he would appeal to them if he 
had not done everything which a gentleman could be expected to do 
under such circumstances? [Hear, hear.] It was with unfeigned sur- 
prise that he looked at the course of conduct which had been pursued by 
the Member for Dublin on bringing forward this extraordinary question. 
After the agitation which for years he had been promoting in Ireland — 
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after aU the excitement of which he was the authop-^-affcer all the ex-- 
pectatiotts he had. held forth — after all the solemn pledges he had given, 
it was to have heen looked for that the Honourable (rentleman would 
have given them something more distinct and decisive, than a mere reso- 
lution on a committee to inquire into the means by which the Union was 
carried, and the probable effects of its continuance. Why, the Honour-* 
able and Learned Gentleman might as well have submitted to the House 
of Commons a motion for a committee to inquire into the means by 
which the original invasion of Ireland had been accomplished. [Cries of 
'^ Oh, oh'!" firomsome of the Opposition Members, and loud cheering 
from the Ministerial.] Honourable Members might cry ** oh !" but it 
really did seem as if the mover of the present resolution had some idea 
of the sort passing in his mind, seeing that in the course of his speech 
he. went quite back to the remote period of the invasion of Ireland. 
[A laugh.] It appeared to him that the real state of the case was this. 
The Member for Dublin demanded 2,000,000 of signatures to petitions. 
Now what proportion of that number had been obtained? Not one- 
twentieth. [Hear, hear.] Yes, it was most gratifying to find that such 
had been the consequence of all the vapouring made upon the subject of 
repeal, which ended in a result so fatal to the expectations of agitators. 
There had been not one- twentieth of the expected number of signatures,, 
and he hailed the deficiency as a proof of the sound sense of his fellow- 
countrymen. If the House would but call to their recollection the great 
number of other subjects on which they had not l)een so much agitated, 
yet on which petitions most numerously signed had come before them, 
they could form some estimate of the indifference prevailing with regard 
to the proposed repeal of the Union, and the difficulty with which even 
that small number of signatures attached to petitions on the subject had 
been obtained. Notwithstanding the great efforts made, however inge- 
nious and active the Honourable Member and his partisans were in pro- 
moting the signing of petitions, the whole of their operations must be re- 
garded as a complete and signal failure. 

He should now proceed to .that which more immediately formed the 
business of the discussion, without touching on any portion of those 
details which had been so triumphantly handled by the Honourable 
Gentleman opposite. [Just at this moment Mr. O 'Council entered the 
House: there were a few cheers.] He should rather direct their 
attention to facts which might be learned from the journals of the Irish 
House of Commons, in which the complaints of the people respecting 
the distress they endured were most urgent and importunate, and deeply 
expressive of their unhappy situation. All the working classes were 
represented as being in the utmost misery, and that, too, within the 
period from 1782 to the Union, — that period of Irish history to which 
the Honourable and Learned Member referred with so much compla- 
cency, as the green spot, the oasis in the desert. Alas ! how slender 
must be that knowledge of the real history of Ireland which could lead 
any man to think that the period alluded to was of the character repre- 
sented ! At that period Ireland groaned under the iron domination of 
four great families, who were accustomed to say to every new Lord- 
Lieutenant, when he came over, " We will manage the country, but if 
you presume to think of governing it yourself, our opposition will at 
once render such a task impossible." The Honourable Gentleman then 
went on to show the rapid improvements made in all the arts of civilized 
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life throughout Ireland during tBe last thirty yews, the imptOVemfents in 
agriculture, in habitations, in food, in dresB, in commerce, &c. He 
referred to a commimication he had received from one place amongst 
many in proof of those improvelnents —he alluded to Wexford, to which, 
before the Union, there belonged but ten or twelve small vessels engaged 
in the coasting trade, while noW as many hundred sail belonged to that 
port — a place which now could boaftt of possessing a highly respectable 
body of merchants. 

He would lay down this as an incontrovertible proposition-— that if 
two independent legislatures existed, they must be rival legislatures. 
But it would be said the collision between the English and Irish Parlia- 
ments had been prevented. Yes, it had been prevented, but how? By 
the most gross, open, imbhishing, and profligate corruption that could 
possibly be conceived. [Hear, hear.] He would put the following case : — 
Suppose the King of England, who was to be also King de facto of 
Ireland under the new system [Hear, and a laugh] — suppose the King 
of England should think proper to declare war, say with France, and the 
Parliament of England approving of it should vote supplies; if the Irish 
Parliament should not approve of that war, and should not vote supplies, 
the King and people of England would be at war, and Ireland would be 
at peace, and there was no means of preventing that collision [hear;] and 
whenever the two parliaments did come into collision, of course one of 
them must be subdued. [Hear.] But if the Parliament of Ireland wad 
not to have the power of its local taxation, and the control over its com- 
mercial, colonial, and foreign policy, he should like to know what sort of 
parliament it would be. [Hear.] He should like to know if that could 
be called an independent nation, of which all the great concerns and 
paramount interests were to be determined by a parliament in which 
there was not one single Irish vote. [Hear, hear.] Was that to be one 
of the advantages of the repeal? First of all, it was a simple repeal — 
then it was a repeal with certain guarantees ; and who were to be those 
guarantees? Why, the British Parliament, without one single Irish 
Member; they were to be the supreme controllers of the National 
Legislature. [Cheers.] Either ^it was to be a totally independent 
parliament, and in a condition to resist the will of the Parliament of 
England — [Loud Cheers and cries of " No, no," from some Irish Mem- 
bers.] Well, then, it was not to be in a condition to resist the will of 
the English Parliament. [Cheer^.] What then was it to be? A 
mere register of the edicts of England [Hear, hear] — a mere paltry, in 
the fullest sense, provincial meeting to discuss village politics ! [Hear, 
hear.] Miserable pretence ! A National Legislature, indeed ! A vile 
mockery ! And was this all which was to make Ireland what she ought 
to be — 

" Great, glorious, and]free, 
" First flower of the earth and first gem of the sea ?*' [Much laughter.] 

But the subject was too important to be dealt slightly with. He 
must say seriously, if such a mockery of self-government, if such a na- 
tional degradation were forced upon Ireland, the time of talking was 
past, and the time for action had come. [Cheers.] He would for a 
moment imagine that, jfbrgetfiil of their duty and the true interests of 
the empire, Ministers could be induced to consent to the proposition of 
the Honourable and Learned Member for Dubhn, — he would imagine 
for a moment that England had agreed to the measure, and, which 
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would be fttill mbrt extraoipdmary, that not one drop of blood was 
spilled in consequence — ^what would be the result ? If the Repeal Par- 
liament was once assembled in College Green, what Would be its first 
measure ? Why, the imposition of prohibitory duties on every article 
from England [Loud cries of Hear] ; and then prohibitory duties, on 
the other hand, would of course be laid here on all Irish agricultural 
produce ! [Hear, hear.] But it would be said that produce would be 
consumed at home. [Loud cries of Hear, from the Irish Members.] 
Why, certainly, it might be consumed, but would it be paid for? 
[Cheers, and a laugh.] John Bull would be apt to supply himself from 
the other markets of Europe, and he most humbly apprehended it would 
be a very difficult thing to induce the Irish fermers to cultivate their 
lands, grow their crops, and fatten their cattle, in order merely that 
persons might help themselves upon the " great, glorious, and free*' 
principle. [Loud laughter.] 

As one of the inducements to encourage the principle of repeal, he 
would read the following extract from a speech which had lately been 
delivered in Dublin : — " In 1192 a law was brought into the House of 
Commons for imposing penalties on workmen who entered into combi- 
nations ; but the trades assembled from every street in the city, and 
from twenty miles round, amoimting to upwards of 50,000 ; they marched 
to College Green [Laughter], and called out the Speaker [Renewed 
laughter], and forbade the passing of such a tyrannical law. The 
Speaker had to come out to the trades, and promised that though the 
Bill had passed the Commons it should never pass the Lords. [Bursts of 
laughter.] The crowd then gave three cheers, threw up their hats, and 
went home in the greatest good-humour ; and that was the way, it was 
added, in vrhich things might once again be in College Green ; for the 
trades would then be flourishing as before ; and no bad laws would be 
suffered to be brought in, but everything would be settled on the spot 
peaceably and satisfactorily. [Much laughter.] No doubt it might be 
said this speech had been made by a vulgar fellow — he was, certainly ; 
but still the feelings which he uttered, and which were so highly cheered, 
did prevail, unfortunately, among a certain class in Ireland ; but he 
deeply lamented that they had the same principle to contend with from 
a much more formidable authority. [Hear, hear.] 

He begged permission of the House to call their attention to several 
passages from the Irish speeches of the Honourable and Learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin. He said Irish speeches, because they were totally dif- 
ferent in sentiment from those he took care to deliver in that House. 
[Hear, hear.] At the dedication of a Roman Catholic church in the 
cotmty of Kildare, the Honourable and Learned Member delivered a 
speech on Monday, the 2d of December, 1833, which had been reported 
in the Pilot newspaper : — ^ In the open air a platform had been erected 
at the upper end of the new church, from which Mr. 0*Connell ad- 
dressed the people *, and in about half an hour after the ceremonies of 
the day had been* concluded, the Liberator made his appearance. 
[Laughter.] The moment he was seen by the crowd, which consisted 
of not less than 50,000 persons or more, the air was rent with repeated 
shouts and acclamations and enthusiastic expressions of delight.'* 
[Hear, and laughter.] He (Mr. Lambert) begged leave to disclaim 
all intention of being in any way disrespectful to the Honourabld 
and Learned Gentkman^.fout the following was part of the speech 

k2 
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he had, on the occasion alluded to, addressed to the assembled mob : 
— " How can any men sitting in London know our wants and 
our wishes, and what is right to be done in the internal conduct 
of our affairs? How can you let them know your desires? Why, 
if the Parhament were sitting in Dublin, and your representatives 
were doing wrong, you could take your short sticks in your hands 
some fine morning, and go up and tell them to vote houestly and 
rightly." [Cheers and laughter.] He was perfectly aware that the 
passage had been mentioned last night, but he thought it was too im- 
portant to be passed over, especially as it ought to be placed in con- 
junction with the other extract which he had formerly read. [Hear, 
hear.] Among other inducements which the Honourable and Learned 
Grentleman had held out to extend the cause of repeal in Ireland, he 
said, " Only imagine," — certainly it required some stretch of imagina- 
tion, — ^^ only imagine 250 gentlemen, each taking a house and furnish- 
ing it ; would not the artisans of your city be advantaged — would 
they be any longer unemployed ?" [Laughter.] " 250 gentlemen !" 
[laughter], " gentlemen !" [increased laughter], " gentlemen !" Why, 
the very suspicion of being a " gentleman " would be quite sufficient to 
exclude any candidate from a place in the domestic Legislature of the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman. [Much laughter.] He main- 
tained that the very lowest test of personal rank which the courtesy of 
that House extended as a qualification of Honourable Members, would 
be far too refined and aristocratic for any one that looked forward to a 
situation in that Parliament of" 250 gentlemen." [Laughter.] 

He was well aware that there were several persons who honestly and 
sincerely thought that a repeal of the Union might be carried with 
safety to both countries, and with singular advantage to Ireland ; but 
he appealed to those honest repealers, without disputing the principle, 
without inquiring into the expediency of the measure, whether, when 
they found that, under existing circumstances, its success, from the state 
of feeling in that House, was totally impracticable, it would not be much 
better for them at present to give up their opposition [cheers], in order 
that thereby they might secure the practical remedy of existing griev- 
ances, and get rid of the lamentable and mischievous agitation with 
which the Repeal in Ireland was connected ? [Hear.] 

He now came to a part of the question which he approached with 
great pain. He felt he was placed by it in a most painful and extraor- 
dinary position. His feelings might be misrepresented — indeed, he was 
certain they would be misrepresented ; but having a public duty to per- 
form, he would not shrink from it. [Hear, hear.] He alluded to the 
agitation with which, in Ireland, this subject was connected, and he 
honestly and solemnly believed, in many cases, with ulterior and most 
dangerous views. [Hear, hear.] He intreated the House to mark the 
great and wide distinction that existed^ between the agitation that now 
prevailed, and that which had been called forth for the purpose of car- 
rying Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill. Their character- 
istics were widely diflferent. In the. one instance the agitation was per- 
fectly constitutional. [Hear.] Look at its fruits; it countenanced no 
outrage;, it was supported by men whose character, rank, station, and 
stake in the country, were a sufficient guarantee for the safety of their 
designs [hear], which certainly was not. the case, at least with few ex- 
ceptions, at present in Ireland. [Hear, hear.] Besides, it was for. a 
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constitutional object — for a plain practicable object — not for a delusion. 
[Cheers.] The Honourable Member then referred to several counties 
in Ireland, for the purpose of showing the injurious effects of repeal 
agitation. It disturbed every social relation — set the tenant against the 
landlord, and the landlord against the tenant— and involved the whole 
country from one end to the other in angry contention and mis- 
chievous collision. [Cheers.] In consequence of the repeal agitation in 
the city of Waterford the excellent and venerable Catholic bishop was 
insulted in the streets, and pelted with mud [hear, hear], and was 
obliged to go under the protection of two sheriffs, simply because he 
would not recognise or sign a petition for Repeal. [Hear, hear.] What 
had been the object of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman in his 
agitation of Ireland ? Not to state the advantages of Repeal, but to 
stir up a hatred of England, a contempt of the supreme authority of the 
Imperial Legislature, which he held to be totally incompetent, from 
prejudice, incapacity, and ignorance, to do justice to Ireland. [Hear, 
hear.] " The British Parliament,** said the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman, ** under the most favourable circumstances, is incompetent 
to do justice to Ireland.** That was stated in the Weekly Registei^ 
June 23, 1832. And afterwards, ** Something must be done for Ire- 
land, — the British Parliament is incompetent from ignorance, from 
prejudice, from want of sufficient interest, and from want of time to 
attend to the measures necessary for the security of Ireland." [Hear, 
hear.] But, even in admitting that in the first instance they were in- 
competent, surely under the Reform Bill, the Irish Members who were 
sent into that House were able to pay proper attention to their duties. 
[Hear, hear.] 

There was another part of the subject to which he should now addresft 
himself with feelings of infinite reluctance. It was a most painful sub- 
ject, but he must be allowed to say a few words upon it. The point to 
which he now referred was what in Ireland was called the national 
tribute. [Loud laughter.] He knew it was a delicate matter for him to 
refer to, but his apology was that it had in fact become a national nui- 
sance [loud cheers from all parts of the House], and as such he felt it 
to be his duty to address a few words on it to the British House of 
Commons. [Hear, hear.] He was perfectly aware that it had been the 
practice in all times for the people to confer on those who had served 
them well and faithfully marks of their approbation, which were equally 
honourable to those who gave and to those who received them. [Cheers.] 
There was no person more willing than he was to admit the full extent 
of the services of the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin in 
forwarding the great object of Catholic emancipation — he had often ex- 
pressed himself fully and gratefully on that subject. Would to God 
that his great talents and extensive influence had always been directed 
to such great and useful national purposes ! [Loud cheers.] The first 
tribute collected in Ireland for the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
had his (Mr. Lambert's) decided approbation. But it was now enforced 
under very different circumstances. [Hear, hear.] He must say honestly, 
that year afler year that tribute, as it was called, coming on them, had 
converted the Catholic houses of religious worship into scenes of political 
dissension — of worse than political dissension— -of attack, of menace, and 
insult. [Loud cheers.] He had seen it himself. [Hear, hear.] He was 
well aware of the delicate and critical position in which he was placing 
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himself [hear, hear], but he had a public duty to perform, and he would 
not shrink from it. [Hear, hear.] He did not mean to say that the 
Honourable Member sanctioned such proceedings, but if he did not 
sanction them, they were carried on, at all events, by those who caUed 
themselves his followers. [Cheers.] A striking instance was given in a 
letter which he had received from a friend in Dublin. He pledged 
himself as to its authenticity. The following was an extract from it : — 
*' My conscience will not allow me to pay what is called the O'Connell 
tribute, or by my example to encourage others to do so, and I stayed at 
home on Tribute Sunday [loud cheers and laughter], because I did not 
choose that my family should be assailed by those ruffians who beset the 
approaches of many of our chapels [hear, hear], importuning, attacking, 
and literally plundering all who wish to pass in to their devotions. 
[Cheers.] One was seized by Mr. O'Connell's jackals because he would 
not subscribe [loud laughter], and the parish priest was afterwards ob- 
liged to declare that he had surrendered himself [hear, hear], and in feet 
hundreds and thousands throughout Ireland were deprived of the benefit 
of mass on Tribute Sunday, in order that they might keep themselves 
free from their annoyances." [Cries of" Hear, hear."] The Honourable 
Gentleman then read an extract from the life of Sir Thomas More, in 
the " History of British Statesmen," by the late Sir James Macintosh 
for the purpose of showing, that when in his poverty, the clergy had 
voted to him a large sum out of gratitude for his services and respect 
for his character ; he declared that he would rather cast their money 
into the sea than take it — not speaking from a boastful pride, but 
shrinking from it with all the gracefulness of native delicacy, for which 
he was so remarkable. [Hear.] That was a noble and disinterested 
example, worthy even the Honourable and Learned Member's imitation. 
[Loud cheers.] 

He had heard with regret and astonishment the indiscriminate censure 
which the Honomrable Member for Belfast had passed upon the Roman 
Catholics. He did think that the day for intolerant vituperation had 
passed away, but he was mistaken; it had been renewed by the 
Honourable Member in a strain which could only be equalled if the 
ghost of Dr. Duigenan were to revisit the House. [" Hear," and 
laughter.] He hoped that Ministers did not participate in the Hon. 
Gentleman's sentiments, and that the House would not sanction them. 
He appealed to the Protestant Dissenters, and was ready to make com- 
mon cause with them, being convinced that all were in equal peril, and 
that the day which endangered Protestant respectability also endangered 
Catholic respectability. 

The Honourable Member proceeded to observe on the treatment 
experienced by gentlemen who had long advocated Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The very first persons who had been excluded from the repre- 
sentation in Ireland were individuals who had been always distinguished 
for their support of that question. He might mention the late Members 
for Meath, Dublin, Tipperary, and Kerry, who fought the battle of the 
Roman Catholics, and had no sooner achieved a victory, than they were 
dismissed by those for whom they had struggled. He would not say 
how much of this had been the work of the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman ; neither should he attempt to describe the variety of shades 
and hues which the Learned Member had assumed in the course of his 
operations^ from the bright orange, when he toasted — ** The glorious. 
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pious, fmd immortal memory of the great and good King William* who 
saved us from Popery, slavery, and wooden shoes" [laughter] to the 
vivid green, under which he held out hopes to his unfortunate eountry- 
men on the suhject of repeal. [Hear.] For his own part, he waa 
content to abide by the colours of the Constitution, and xf these were 
torn down and violated, it should not be with his sanction or approba^ 
tion. He had done all he could to make himself master of the subject, 
Jinowing well what he had to expect. [Hear, hear.] Knowing well 
the implacable vengeance which he should draw down on his head, still, 
as a matter of public duty, and without having a thought or a motive 
which he would not willingly expose to the whole world, he must give 
his deliberate, determined, and cordial support to the amendment. 
[Loud cheering.] 

Mr. Shsjl commenced by alluding to the acclamation with which th^ 
speech of the Honourable Member for Wexford had been received. He 
had heard his Honourable Friend speak on the Newtownbarry a£&iir and 
on similar subjects with eloquence at least equal to that which he now 
displayed, but without eUciting from the Imperial Parliament one-half 
the enthusiasm which now accompanied his efforts. [Cheers, in which 
Mr. O'Connell loudly joined.] Yet he thought (his Honourable Friend 
would correct him if he were wrong) that op one occasion the Honour- 
able Member had allowed humanity so far to get the better of his 
understanding us to induce him to say that '^ if justice were not done to 
Ireland in the matter of tithes, he would become a repealer." [Cheers 
from some Irish Members, and an expression of dissent from Mr. 
Lambert.] His Honourable Friend said that he did not recollect any 
thing of that nature, but to the best of his (Mr. Sheil's) belief, language 
somewhat to that effect did pass. His Honourable Friend certainly 
said, to the best of his (Mr. Sheil's) belief, that if justice were not done 
in the matter of the Irish Church, the whole people of Ireland would be 
converted into repealers. Therefore his Honourable Friend spoke for 
the country, if not for himself; and the matter was practically the 
same. Now, however, his Honourable Friend spoke differently of 
repeal; — not in the language of excitement, but of expostulation, he 
asked bis Honourable Friend whether he thought the terms employed 
by him on this occasion to be conceived in a spirit calculated to soften 
or remove acrimony? [Hear.] He was one of those who lamented 
that such language had been applied to his Honourable Friend out of 
the House, but if his Honourable Friend asked for an allowance to his 
own feelings so excited, let him not forget to make some allowance for 
the feelings of others. His Honourable Friend had adverted to the 
O'Connell tribute : let him place thaty tribute in one scale, and his own 
liberty attained by the exertions of the Liberator in the other, and 
determine which preponderated. His Honourable Friend himself con- 
fessed the eminent and important services of the Honourable Member 
for Dublin. Was there any man who would venture to deny them ? 
[H^ar*] And were those services, and the sacrifices by which they were 
accompanied, to go without their reward ? Was the relinquishment of 
a profession attended with immense emolument nothing ? For nearly 
forty years of unceasing toil had Mr. O'Connell struggled for the freedom 
of his country; he bad visited London session after session in the 
pursuit of that object; and at length, when it was carried, his country 
galled on him constantly to attend here. Undex such circumatances, 
tbe^tribute was no more than the payment of a debt, incurred by vast 
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sacrifices and most important services. [" Hear" from a portion of the 
Irish Members.] Mr. Grattan received 50,000/. for hukservices. What 
did he do ? He gave Ireland that parliament which had been so much 
an object of censure and derision. Wherefore should not Ireland now 
make a corresponding return for the attempt made to give her a better 
legislature? 

His Honourable Friend asked whether it was likely that a single 
gentleman would be returned to an Irish parliament? Such a question 
was afironting and degrading to Ireland. Were his Honourable Friend's 
conjectures founded on experience of the past, or did they arise merely 
out of apprehensions for the future ? What was the basis of the Irish 
constituency ? The 10/. freeholders. Could it be denied that the basis 
of representation was property ? — and if so, where was the pretence for 
doubting whether gentlemen would find their way into an Irish parlia- 
ment ? The question now before the House was, whether it would 
assent to an inquiry into the effects and probable consequences of the 
Union, or concur in the Honourable Grentleman's amendment, which 
not only expressed a determination to maintain the legislative Union 
unimpaired, but contained an assertion that salutary laws had been 
enacted for Ireland by the Imperial Parliament ? Thus it was sought 
to pledge the House to the assertion that the treatment of Ireland since 
the Union had been wise and judicious. 

The object was to show that the course pursued had been such as not 
to render it necessary to adopt a change. In 1827, when Mr. Canning 
was Prime Minister, and so many members of the present Cabinet were 
his* colleagues in office, — if, at that time, the Noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had introduced the question of Parliamentary Reform, Mr. Can- 
ning, who was pledged to resist reform till his death, must have opposed 
it. In that case, he would have been supported by the Tories, and the 
present address, with some slight alteration, would have made an excel- 
lent Conservative address on the subject of Parliamentary Reform. He 
called upon the House to reject this address on the same principle, as if 
it had been proposed by a Conservative party, and directed against re- 
form. The arguments that had been urged against reform were exactly 
the same as were now brought forward against repeal. With respect to 
the first, it was said that the concession of reform would place the Lords 
and Commons in collision ; and it was now asserted, that repeal would 
necessarily lead to a rupture between the English and Irish Parliaments. 
It had been asserted, that the Constitution would be destroyed, and' the 
Crown trampled in the dust by reform, and the same thing was now said 
of the effects of repeal. Equally futile were these assertions in either 
case. The course which the Honourable Gentleman called on Parlia- 
ment to adopt, was one that would have been denounced by the whole 
country, if it had been taken in reference to reform. 

He agreed in the opinion, that we ought not to go far back in the his- 
tory of Ireland in considering this question. He would look back for a 
moment at the past ; he would then consider the present situation of Ire- 
land, and finally observe upon the consequences of refusing or granting 
repeal, with reference to the probability of a separation between the two 
countries. He should not go further back than the year 1782. Eng- 
land had then her foot upon the neck of Ireland. Was Ireland justifiable 
in endeavouring to effect her independence ? He thought there was not 
a man in the House who would attempt to deny it. Yet the agitators 
of that day had been treated as the repealers were at present. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury had cited the authority of Mr. Grattan, to show 
that Mr. Grattan had condemned the proceedings of the Irish Parliament 
after the year 1782, up to the period of the Union. He also could cite 
the authority of Mr. Grattan on the other side, and could quote expres- 
sions of the most explicit kind used hy that great man in their praise. 
He would not, however, appeal to the authority of Mr. Grattan, but the 
authority of Edmund Burke he could not refrain from invoking. It was 
given in terms of the most unqualified panegyric on the powers and 
purity of the Irish Parliament. [Here the Honourable Gentleman read 
an extract from Burke's Thoughts on a Regicide Peace^ in which the 
writer affirmed that *' Never had any assembly greater moral power over 
a people, and never did any assembly use it more wisely."] 

If English Members persisted in raking into the history of the Irish 
Parliament for facts to the dishonour of that Parliament, they must not 
be surprised if Irish Members pursued a similar course, which they 
easily could, with respect to the Parliament of Great Britain. An Ho- 
nourable Member had alluded to the mob which was to overawe the Par- 
liament of Ireland : but had he forgotten that a Cromwell had once lived, 
and had called that mace a bauble ? [Hear, hear.] Had he forgotten, 
that in the metropolis of England Lord G. Gordon's mob had attempted 
to overawe, and had absolutely overawed, the British House of Commons? 
Honourable Gentlemen had listened with deep attention to every fault 
which could be disinterred against the Irish Parliament ; but, bad as it 
was, it would stand comparison, he thought, with its English contempo- 
rary. Let us judge of both of them by their actions. The English 
Parliament had excluded Catholics from the Universities, from grand 
juries, from petty juries, from the hustings, &c.; but what had the Irish 
Parliament done ? It had given to the Catholics the right of education 
at the Universities, it had given them the right of admission to corpora- 
tions, to the magisterial bench, to the tribunals of justice, to the petty 
jury-box, to the grand jury-box, and above all, to the elective franchise, 
by which the frill measure of Catholic emancipation was ultimately 
carried. Was that nothing ? It was said, that if an independent Par- 
liament were given to Ireland, it would lead to rebellion; but he would 
ask whether there was any party in the Irish Parliament favourable to 
rebellion previous to the Union ? There never had been a body of men 
more distinguished for loyalty than the Members of the Irish Parliament. 
Was that nothing? In that formidable insurrection when France 
looked forward with confidence to the separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain, the Members of the Irish Parliament — ay, universally — were 
the most loyal subjects in the realm. Was that nothing? At the close 
of that insurrection, the Union was carried. Every one now admitted, 
that the means by which that measure was effected were most censurable. 
He would not weary the House by examining them in detail. He would 
only observe, that the means by which the Union had been obtained, 
mingled with the effects which the Union had produced. A recollection 
of those means mingled with the national feeling, and so marred every 
blessing which it might otherwise have/produced. Every Inshman 
looked with disgust at the venality and turpitude by which the national 
independence had been sacrificed^ to j^the pride of England, and that 
against which the national abhorrence was directed, never could be pro- 
ductive of national benefit. 

He would now pass to the immediate effects, of that measure ; and 
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first, be would coneider the financial part of the case. It had been 
alleged that the financial prosperity of Ireland was the result of the 
tlnion. Allowing, for the sake of argument, that Ireland w?is in a state 
of financial prosperity, had it been shown that that was the result of the 
Union ? In his Thoughts on a Regicide Peace, Burke had said that th^ 
prosperity of England was owing to the French war. Everybody 
acknowledged Burke, in using that expression, had been utterly wrong ; 
he believed that the Secretary of the Treasury, in drawing his nan 
sequiiur^ would not be found a whit more right. But it had been s^id 
that if the repeal of the Union were carried, you would have no free 
trade with Ireland. Were they so sure of that ? Was not Ireland the 
best, the nearest, the safest of their markets ? Were not the people of 
England clamouring for a free trade with France-^would they be 
anxious to deny it to Ireland ? He denied that the repeal of the Union 
would produce an abolition of free trade between the two cqunt^ries. 
But it was said that to preserve the Union, Ireland was now permitted tp 
have the exclusive market of England. But how long would Ireland 
continue to have it ? Would the House pledge itself to maintain the 
Com Laws inviolate? Would the English manufacturer consent tQ 
such a pledge ? and if he would not, what became of this argument ? 
Place the safety of the empire in one scale and a quartern loaf in the 
other, and there could be little doubt which scale would sink at the 
impulse pf the political economist. 

On the point of finance theye was another observation which he could 
not refrain from making, especially a^ he was borne out in it by the 
authority of Sir John Newport and Lord Plunket. At the time of the 
Union, Ireland was charged with the contribution of 2-nths. Was that 
faiy ? Sir John Newport and Lord Plunket both asserted that it was 
most unfair ; but the fact was far better than the authority of either pf 
them, for it turned out that Ireland was unable to pay it. It was neces- 
sary to make up her deficiency by a loan. Where was that loan bqr- 
rowed ? In England ; and the revenue of Ireland was devoted to paying 
the interest on that loan to English capitalists. How many millions 
were paid by Ireland in consequence of that injustice ? Nearly 4,000,000/. 
or 5,000,000/. That was qx\, additiopal injustipe inflicted upon Ireland, 
The interest on the loan, that was borrowed in England, was also paid 
in England, and thus mpre of the perishing capital of Ireland wa^ 
^tracted from her for the advancement of English interests, Wfis that 
an unfair argument ? But they would tell him, perhaps, that they had 
cured all this by consolidating the Exchequers of the two countries : 
but to that he said no, for at the Unjlon they had agreed that the 9urplua 
revenue of Ireland should be. spent in Ireland* If he cquld show that 
by their injustice they had taken that surplus revenue from Ireland, then 
had they been guilty of a violation of the articles of Union* Now, the 
surplus was not applied according to the terms of the compact, for it was 
oent to England and expended here. 

He would now ask the House whether any answer had been given to 
the argument in favour of Repeal which his Honourable and Learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin had founded ]ipon absepteeisn^. It had 
been ai^ued that absenteeism e^^isted before the Union. Yes, it was 
true that the disea$e existed before the Union; but since the Union you 
have taken away the means of cure. Not only have you taken away 
tJie n^eans of c[ure» but you have absolutely aggravated ths disei^e, He 
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would UOW quot^ |>art of a report of i^ cotomittee of that House, pf which 
the Honourable Thomas Spring Bice was chairman, in which it waa 
said that Dublin had suffered considerably in consequence of the Union. 
The same Honourable Gentleman now maintained that Dublin had not 
fallen. Let the House mark the words of that report : — ^" Prior to that 
event— the Union — there were 98 peers, besides many other gentlemen 
of high rank and fortune, resident in Dublin. Now there are not more 
than 12." At present he was sorry to add that there were not more 
than two. Was that a fact of any importance? Undoubtedly the 
answer would be no; but the want of their moral influence and 
authority in Dublin he thought was a fact of first-rate importance. 

Sir J. Newport, in bringing forward a motion on the state of Ireland 
in the year 1822, had used language which he would now read to the 
House. Mr. Sheil then read from Hansard^ s Parliamentary DebateSy 
new series, vol. vi., p. 1471, the following extract: — "Before the 
Union, the progress of taxation in Ireland bad been comparatively mo- 
derate, and I am perfectly convinced, that had Parliament, since the 
Union, pursued the course which wisdom dictated with respect to this 
object, it would have been precisely the reverse of that which they have 
adopted. It is manifest that one of the evils of Ireland, confessedly 
prominent in the list of those under which she suffers, is the magnitude 
and number of her absentee proprietors. By their absence the people 
are deprived of those to whom they could with confidence . look up, and 
whom they might consider as their natural protectors. They have lost 
in their absence that care and attention to their wants which resident 
landed gentry are alone calculated to afford, and which keeps up in the 
gradation of ranks that interchange of good offices, which binds toge- 
ther all classes of society, from the cottage of the peasant to the throne 
of the sovereign. It became, then, as I conceive, the duty of an en- 
lightened Parliament to counteract by prudent legislation, so far as 
legislation can effect it, the tendency to increase of absenteeship 
which the Union of the two kingdoms under one Parliament of neces* 
sity induced; and this could only be effected by guarding strictly 
against any improvident increase of internal local taxation which might 
have the effect of impelling the landed proprietors to quit their proper 
sphere of duties in the country from whence they derive their income. 
Up to the period of the Union, as I have before obseiyed, Ireland was 
lightly taxed. Since that period, taxation, and especially local taxation, 
has been infinitely increased ; and the result has been, not increase, but 
manifest and signal diminution of revenue. I have in every succeeding 
year opposed the increase of internal local taxation, and again and i^ain 
stated to the House that the Finance Ministers would reap from the sys-* 
tern ' a harvest of discontent, but not of revenue.' The House has now 
before it positive proofs that my predictions were unhappily too well 
founded ; you have reaped a plentiful harvest, not of ways and means, 
but of debt and of discontent ; and what is still more, far more, to be 
lamented, you have broken the spirit of the gentry of Ireland. Deprived 
of the influence which they formerly possessed ^and rightfully pos- 
sessed by the power of doing good), too many, from the pride natural 
to persons of their rank in society, could not brook to alter their mode 
of living amongst those with whom they were accustomed to dwell in 
affluence; they transported their families to some English watering- 
place, and, consigned to obscuiity in lodgings, ceased to occupy their 
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family demesnes, increasing all the national evils under vhich they 
themselves suffered.'* Ireland at the Union, said the Right Honour- 
able Baronet, was charged with two-seventeenths, which was just one-* 
seventeenth more than her fair proportion. Was Sir John Newport 
wrong in saying this ? Was wrong then done to the people of Ireland 
or was it not? 20,000,000^. or 30,000,000/. of their hard-earned 
money had been paid into the Treasury of England. Had the Trea- 
sury of England ever paid it back again to the people of Ireland ? 
Against the 6,000,000/., which the Secretary for the Treasury had told 
them had been given towards the promotion of public works in Ireland, 
he would place this sum of 20,000,000/. at least. 

But he would again ask, was it no injury to Ireland that so many of 
its peers resided abroad ? He admitted that some noblemen, like the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis Camden, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Essex, and others, whose names he needed not 
to mention, and who had acquired property in Ireland, must, from 
various circumstances, remain residents in this country; but the 
circumstances which applied to these noblemen did not apply to others ; 
and yet all persons of their order were now emigrating from that 
country. He was not satisfied with the argument that the evil oi 
absenteeism had existed before the Union. The question which he 
wished to have answered was this — had not that evil increased since ? 
He had been told that the statements on this subject formed no reason 
for granting a Committee. Indeed ! Why, then, had the Honourable 
Secretary for the Treasury deemed it right to make a speech of the 
mortal length of six hours in reply to these statements ? He presumed 
to controvert the statements of that speech. Why, then, not give us a 
Committee to examine who is right and who is wrong ? The Eight 
Honourable Secretary for the Colonies, who had recently been Secretary 
for Ireland, had set the House an admirable example on points of this 
nature. The Canadian parliament had thought fit to find fault with 
a despatch which the Right Honourable Secretary had sent to them. 
In reply to their remonstrances, he told them that, in sending that 
despatch, he had only done what he considered to be his duty. They 
replied, that they had grievances, and that those grievances continued 
unredressed. The Right Honourable Secretary then said, that he had 
no objection to let them make out their grievances, if they had any 
case. Now, as this had been said to the people of Canada, he would 
merely ask the Honourable Secretary whether we, the people of Ireland, 
have no case ? whether we, the people of Ireland, have no complaints 
to make — no grievances to redress ? The Right Honourable Secretary 
for the Colonies had enumerated the different offices held by native 
Canadians, in order to show that they had no grievances to complain of 
on that score. 

Whilst the Honourable Secretary for the Treasury was speaking, he 
(Mr. Sheil) could not help reflecting that the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman was the only Irishman who Jield office under the present 
Government ; and that. Irishman as ne was, he was not at present a 
member for any Irish borough or Irish county. [Here Mr. Rice made, 
an observation across the table, to the effect that the present Lord- 
Lieutenant, the highest officer of the Crown in Ireland, was an Irish- 
man ; that the Earl of Belfast was Vice-Chamberlain of the King's 
household ; and that Mr. Fitzgibbon was Lord-Lieutenant of Limerick, 
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Some otbei^ natnes were also mentioiied.] WBat he meant to say was 
this, that thexe was not one Irish member out of all the 105 sent from 
Ireland who had the smallest degree of official influence. What was 
one of the grounds of complaint stated on the part of Belgium against 
Holland, when she first rose to vindicate her independence ? Was it 
not that, in all official appointments, there was an undue preference 
given to the natives of Holland? [An Honourable Member asked 
whether Englishmen filled all the situations of importance in Ireland?] 
He repeated that Ireland had 105 members in that House, and that not 
to one of them had a single official favour been granted. He was per- 
fectly disinterested in making this observation — ^he had no wish, he had 
no intention, to take office ; but perhaps the observation which he had 
just made would lead to the correction of that which, after all, might 
only be an oversight. Indeed, he had no doubt that, after what he had 
just said, some individual connected with Ireland would be selected for 
Ireland; if for no other reason, at least for this — ^to take away from the 
repealers the opportunity of shooting this blunted arrow — this telum 
imbelle sine idu — against the Government. This was but a feather ; 
but it showed how the wind blew at the comer of Downing-street. . 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman then proceeded to express 
his surprise at the laudatory cackling which had taken place last night 
between the Right Honourable Secretary for Ireland and his new friend 
the Member for Belfast. He wished them both joy of their interchange 
of compliments, — he wished them both joy of what he supposed he must 
consider the\r eternal friendship. He trusted that this twin brother- 
hood would explain to the House why there was anything like confisca- 
tion in taxing the property of absentees. This mode of taxation had 
been pursued by an English parliament, when the kings of England had 
dominions in France, and their subjects preferred residing on their 
estates in France, instead of residing on their estates in England. There 
were also acts of Henry VIII., by which the estates of absentees from> 
Ireland were taxed to three-fourths of the amount of their value. 

The Eight Honourable Secretary, following in the track of his 
Honourable Friend the Member for Belfast, had vaunted loudly of the 
prosperity of Ireland. The prosperity of Ireland ! — where was it ? Oh 
that the Right Honourable Gentleman could stand on the -quay 
at Limerick, and see the numerous vessels which daily sailed from it 
filled with the produce of the soil of Ireland, whilst her inhabitants 
were perishing from famine, and disease, and pestilence. Sure. he was, 
that if the Right Honourable Grentleman cast his eyes on the one side 
upon the rich freightage which was departing from Ireland, and on the 
other to the endless variety of suffering to which her population was 
exposed in her cottages and larger houses, he would never again talk 
about her prosperity and happiness. Prosperity and happiness ! If he 
asked where it was to be found in Ireland, the echoes of her mountains 
would answer. Where ? The fact was, and he admitted it with pain and 
humiliation, that the population of Ireland was in a worse condition than 
the basest boors in any other country in Europe. They were worse 
housed, they were worse covered, and they were worse fed. They were 
cooped up in dwellings to which swine would scarcely be admitted in 
any other country in Europe. They were covered with rags -whjch 
beggars would scorn to wear in this country; and, with the sweat of 
their brow, in the agony of their hearts, they reaped the harvests which 
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they were Hot pennitted to taste. The {>eople of Ettgknd lottw that 
at the time when the cries of Irifeh distretss wafted aci!f)0s the Channel, 
struck iht ears, and^ to their honour he it spoken, reached the hearts of 
Englishmen, the granaries of Ireland Wtte ahsolutely hursting with the 
plenty which they contained. That in any country would have been 
calamitous ; hut it was doubly calamitous when it occurred in a country 
which was blessed with fertility by Providence almost beyond every other^ 
but which was withered into sterility by the infernal policy of man, even 
if it were not entirely destroyed by it. 

An Honourable Gentleman had told him that Irdand was prosperous, 
and had at the same time offered him a system of Poor Laws as a boon for 
her working classes. But would the Secretary for the Treasury consent 
to the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland? Oh, no. He took a 
view of the Repeal of Union from the banks of the Thames ; and a 
view of the revision of the Poor Laws for Ireland from the banks of 
the Shannon. From his desk at the Treasury he cast a cOnfused glance 
upon the consequences of repealing the Union ; from his seat at Mount 
Trenchard he cast a philosophic eye upon the mischief of the Poor 
Laws. Once the Honourable Gentleman was, in the barbarous Latin of 
other days, Hihemis hibernior ; now he had reversed his nature, as if 
the ablutions of the Cam had made him forget the aspersions of the 
Shannon. Whilst the Honourable Gentleman occupied a seat on his 
(Mr. Shell's) side of the House, no one could speak with greater indig- 
nation of the wrongs and grievances of Ireland ; not even his education 
at an English University had made him forget his sympathy ifor Ireland, 
but it sometimes happened that a change of locality made a complete 
change in our views ; objects were seen in different colours when the 
light in which, and the place from which, they were seen, were altered, 
and hence it happened — at least so he conjectured — that when the edu- 
cation of the University was crowned by the representation of the town 
of Cambridge, the Honourable Gentleman, who had seen every thing 
before in colours of gloom, saw every thing afterwards in colours of rose. 
Until November, 1830j when the Honourable Secretary first began to 
see political objects in a new point of view, he had always refused t<^ 
join in any address which spoke of the salutary measures either de- 
signed or adopted for Ireland by his Majesty^s Government 

But the Honourable Secretary to the Treasury had referred ta 
speeches which had been made upon this subject. He (Mr. Sheil) 
would refer to some expressions of the Honourable Gentleman, and 
would ask whether, in the annals of eloquence, there could be anything 
so opposite as his sentiments now and at a previous time ? In the 
speech of Mr. Spring Rice on the 22d of April, 1822, on the motion of 
Sir John Newport, there appeared this passage : — ^** What was the first 
tribute which the Imperial Parliament of 1801 tendered to Ireland, in 
their first notice of the situation of that country after the Union? Their 
first statute was the Irish Martial Law Bill.'' [Hear, hear.] The 
Honourable Gentleman T^as then upon the pav^ ; he forgot now what 
he had formerly recollected; but he said in 1822 that the renewal of 
Martial Law in 1801 was the first step adopted by the Imperial Par- 
liament respecting Ireland. He continued to say, the spirit of the 
British Legislature towards Ireland had been in accordance with the 
principle upon which that act was founded. *' In tracing the history 
of Irish legislation," said Mr* Spring Rice, ** both heftTre and since the 
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tlnion, there al)peftred, as it were, two streams passing through the 
channel of Parlkmeiit. In one flowed acts of ttrenuons finance, or 
equally strong coercioti— the one with great malice, the other with great 
power. In the other channel the struggle was made, hut made in yain, 
to procure an examination into the state and condition of the people, in 
the hope of discovering and applying some remedy fot their etils." 
Would the Honourahle Gfentleman give them now a committee for that 
purpose? [Hear, hear.] '* It was curious," he continued, '^in tracing 
these proce^ings, to observe with what a singularly felicitous uniformity 
the channel of coercion always flowed, and that of inquiry was always 
resisted and impeded.'* [Prolonged cheering.] The House heard this, 
and now had heard the sentiments of the Honourable Gentleman in 
1834. See how the political atmosphere had cleared; and now the 
clouds which had rested upon Ireland had fledj or were converted into 
gorgeousness and gold. [Hear, hear.] 

He (Mr. Sheil) could not, however, reconcile the present sentiments 
of the Honourable Gentleman with the facts. The question of emanci- 
pation was brought forward on several occasions, and lost by large ma- 
jorities. In 1803 the Whigs were driven from office on that ground, 
and his (Mr. Shell's) countrymen were trampled to the earth. In 
1810 the Catholic Committee assembled, and were put down by 
force. The Whigs remonstrated. Juries in Ireland were packed. 
The administration of justice in Ireland was corrupted. The Whigs 
again remonstrated in 1814. The Catholic Board was put down. In 
1821 the King went to Ireland, and was pleased with the people ; and then 
the Insurrection Act was renewed by the Marquis Wellesley. [Hear.] 
The Catholic Association was developed, was created, by a man who, by 
that service alone, would leave an imperishable record behind him. [Hear.] 
If the Catholic question had been settled in 1825, how many evils would 
not have been remedied ! They (the Irish Members) now told the House 
what they told them when Catholic emancipation was asked, and the event 
had proved them good prophets. In 1827 Mr. Canning came into office; 
he gave up the Catholic question, for which Lord Grev denounced 
him. Why did Mr. Canning give it up ? The spirit of hostility to 
Ireland was so strong that he could not carry that question. This was 
the history of the many salutary measures which had been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament for the benefit of Ireland. [Hear.] The Duke 
of Wellington carried the measure of emancipation, with the aid of one 
who had done incalculable service by immense sacrifices. [Hear.] But 
with what measure was it accompanied, and who denounced the spolia- 
tion? One who, when the Reform Bill came on, would not commit a 
robbery, but yet kept the stolen goods. [Hear.] The Honourable 
Secretary of the Treasury had said that this was " trash," and that was 
" trash;" but there was no trash in this. [Hear.] 

Let them take care that they did not make the same mistake they had 
made with reference to the work of emancipation. But it was said, 
" Oh, if agitation were to cease, how happy and peaceful would Ireland 
be !" Agitation ! Let gamesters at Crockford's forswear the dice-box 
when Whigs complained of agitation; let the libertine complain of 
licentiousness when Whigs complained of agitation. [Hear.] The Right 
Honourable Secretary of Ireland had talked of the people of Ireland 
being told to take up sticks. [Hear.] He would tell the Right Hon.- 
Secretary that the Irish Commons would treat the Irish House of Lords 
with full as much respect as this House treated a debating assembly 
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Mr. Grattan had changed, his ipind. He (Mr. Slieil> would proye that 
Lord Grey had done so too; and. he wanted to know, why Lord Grey 
had changed his opinion on this subject. He was not then an extres^ely 
young man ; he was about the age of the Ri^ht Honourable Secretary 
for the Colonies-— the age of discretion. [A laugh.] He had passed the. 
time of life when men were led away by enthusiasm, and the under- 
standing was obscured by jsvaporations from the heart. What did Lord 
Grey say at that time ? He said the Union would be a separation. [Hear.] 
He (Mr. Sheil) asked to have the benefit of that prediction in his old age. 

In 1815, when the Union took place between Holland and Belgium, 
the anticipations formed of that scheme bore a strong analogy to the pre- 
sent case. He would read three lines of the Belgian protest, and the 
House would see how many points of coincidence there were, and. it 
might be of use to us by enabling us to correct some mistakes. They 
spoke of the enormous expenses brought upon them by the connexion ; 
they stated that ports were given to the Dutch, and that the interests of 
Bel^um were postponed to those of Holland. [Hear.] It had been said that 
the Irish had no right to complain: why, if other countries complained, 
had the Irish not a right to complain upon the. same ground ? Every- 
thing was taken from Ireland, — the post-office and the Royal Hospital : 
in order to save 12,000/. a-year, the Irish were deprived of ,the heart- 
elevating spectacle of seeing their veteran countrymen " shoulder their 
crutch and show how fields were won." The protest went on state,. that 
the seat of the most important establishments would be in Holland; 
that Holland was the source of. all civil and military posts and employ- 
ments, and that Belgium was treated as a conqu,ered province or colony. 
[Hear.] The Honourable Member for Paisley spoke of the. Scottish 
Union. Was that Union the same as the Irish? . Did it establish epis- 
cop]|cy ? If England had made an attempt to carry such a scheme of 
Union into effect in Scotland, what would have been the consequence ? 
The House knew that. Scotland would have risen almost to a man, and 
after deluging the country with Blood, if England should .have succeeded 
in building her altars there, Scotland would have been left in the situa- 
tion of a desert. 

What had been the principle of the past Government of Ireland ? 
That principle was expressed by the fact, that while they had 7,000,000 
on the one side, and 500,000 on the other, ihey had a church with 
enormous revenues, supported for the minority by the monies of the 
ipajority of the people. He wanted them to adopt a system entirely 
different from that, — ;he wanted them to adopt a system that would 
combine justice with- safety, — he wanted them to make Ireland what it 
ought to be, an independent portion of the British empire. Did they 
imagine, that by adopting the course which the Honourable Gentleman 
opposite had recommended to them, that they would stifle the demands 
of Ireland on this subject, or that they would prevent that collision 
which the refusal of those demands might hereafter create ? They 
knew very well that the resolutions proposed by the Honourable Gentle- 
man would not stop the agitation on this question in Ireland. [Hear, 
hear, from some of the Irish "Members, and ironical cheers from the 
rest of the House.] The Reform Bill had given the people of Ireland 
a franchise which they could not now take from them, and they would 
iqxercise that franchise in sending representatives to that 'House who 
would insist on a repeal of the Unioii. If the Government and Parlia- 
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mtM of ^i^and dbofdld be deaf to every admdiiitioti; t&ftjTtniglit depend 
upon it, that, in the lapse of a few years, the P^te8tant8 of Ireland 
wotild fall in with the immense majority of their countrymen in calling 
for this measure, and how could they resist such a call as that ? [Hear, 
hear, from some of the Irish Members.] He spoke with sincerity on this 
subject; he had no motives to induce him to exaggerate the dangers of 
the case. He spoke to them not in the language of threat, but of admo* 
nition — of warning. He would tell them that the maiss of the people 
of Ireland would form such an association as they would not be able to 
resist, and that then, if England should go to war with France, whose 
friendship might be as unstable as its dynasty, that then they might 
ha.Ye reason to wish that there existed an independent Legislature in 
Ireland. [The Honourable Member resumed his seat amidst loud 
cheers from the Repealers, which during his speech had been at inter- 
vals also frequently expressed. It ought to be added, that although 
these signs of assent were confined to his own party, the eloquence of 
many parts of Mr. Sheil's address, and especially of its conclusion, 
appeared to command the attention of the whole House. It is to be 
regretted, that the Honourable and Learned Gentleman was very im- 
perfectly heard in the gallery ; owing to which, the reports of the news- 
papers are admitted to convey a very inadequate impression of the 
effect he produced. From the same circumstance, these reports differ 
considerably from each other. We have chiefly followed that in The 
Timesy which appears to us to be, upon the whole, the fullest and ablest 
we have seen.] 

Sir R. Peel immediately rose. There were some cries of "Ad- 
journ,*' which were drowned in cries of '* Go on, goon." The Right 
Honourable Baronet proceeded to say — My own impression is in 
favour of making some effective progress in this debate. . [Hear, 
hear.] It has now lasted four days, and I believe that the greater ma- 
jority of this House will concur with me in the opinion, that if this de 
bate should be protracted to twice the period that it has been — that if 
ten times the evidence should be exhibited against the motion, great 
as that evidence has been — ^that if there should be ten times the array 
of official documents, and ten times the force of argument that has been 
already produced on that side of the question, it would not alter, — it 
tvould not strengthen the conviction of the great majority of thia 
House — a conviction that in this, as in some other cases, lies deeper 
than any argument can reach — the conviction that we will not consent 
to dismember the British empire. [Immense cheering.] There are 
convictions to the establishment of which the feelings of the heart 
apply as much and as well as the reasoning of the mind. There are 
convictions which arise, as it were, spontaneously in our breasts, and 
which lie deeper than any argument, or any force of evidence can 
reach. When Dr. Johnson was asked to refute the argument by 
which it was attempted to prove the non-existence of matter, he 
stamped his foot upon the ground, saying "I refute them' thus.** 
When Mr. Canning first heard of the proposition, at the same time 
that I myself first heard of it, for the Repeal of the Union, his indig- 
nant reply was, ** Repeal the Union ! re-enact the heptarchy !" 
[Cheers.l This was, indeed, one of those questions which required 
not the force of arguments or of facts to bring us at once to a con- 
clusion. The Repeal of the Union had only to' be wentioned, when 
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<he cOnvletion «l oneti flathtd upon oiif nundi-^that We hrd bou^ to 
presefvd the Beourhy of the empire* which depehds upon the idainte<- 
pance of that Union^ and that without it we should reduce England to 
the condition of a fourth^rate power in Europe, and Ireland to the 
desolation of a wilderiiess. [Great cheeHng. J In m^ opinion^ from 
every source from which conviction can arise-^froift feeling as Well 
as from reasoning, from the evidence of argnttients and facts, from the 
experience of historj-^itt my opinion, I say, horn all these sourderi 
yon all derive the conviction, against which It would be ykin to Coii« 
tend, that the British empire shall not be dismembered* [Cheefs.] 
I say, that lookhig at the map of Europe — lookitig at the geogtaphU 
cal position of these islands — looking at their relative portion with 
fegard to Spain — ^to the Peninsula — ^to France, and to that gfeat 
empire rising on the other side of the Atlantic^— 'I say, th^t looking 
at all these circumstafices, it is impossible for any one not to see the 
Impracticability, indeed, I Would say, the madness, of such a pit)po8i« 
tion as this. [Cheers.] I appeal to those who support the proposi-* 
tion fot a Repeal of the Union, and I ask them can they resist Such 
evidence? Can they get over such insurmountable obstacles? Do 
they not see that nature itself has proclaimed the folly of such a 
Scheme ? NcUura opposmi is the first and strongest answer to the pro- 
position for the Rej)eal of the Union. Is there not, I would ask, over- 
whelming evidence in all the circumstances connected with the posi-^ 
tion of these islands, to demonstrate that it is absolutely necessary 
for. their existence, as a leading power of Eui:ope, that they shouldbe 
governed and directed by one supreme head, and dne supreitie legis-* 
lature? [Hear^ hear.] 

I must beg pardon for hot having soonel* noticed the very eloquent 
and the very entertaining speech [a laugh] of the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman who has just sat down. I am obliged bv dme 
and position to pass by three -fourths of that speech. I pass oy the 
whole of his defence of the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin,— the whole of his attack upon the Right Honourable the 
Secretary for Ireland. I pass by the whole of his attack upon the 
Government as to the agitation which it has produced, as I /eel that' 
it does not at all apply to me. Having mentioned agitation, however^ 
I beg to say that I derive from the fact of its existence the strongest 
argument against the present motion. It is time that such agitation 
should be put down. [Hear, heai*.] It is time to proclaim that, in a. 
matter essentially cotmected with the preservation of the Security of 
the empire, the rarliament of the United Kingdom is not to be con- 
trolled in the expression of its opinions by the threat of physical force, 
I will endeavour to address myself to the legitimate arguments, i^ 
anything in the speech of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman 
can be looked upon in that light, which he has produced in support ot 
His view of the subject. 

He says that he appears here in the charactei* of a prophet and a 
legislator.' He tells us that if certain measures shall not be adopted^ 
certain fatal consequences will follow— that Ireland will be discontented 
and dissatisfied; and he tells US that the proposed measures with re- 
gard to the Chufch and the tithes will not conciliate the people, 
meaning, I presume, the Catholics of Ireland. Now, my reply to 
him IS, •* Let ua do justice to all parties.*' [Cheefs.j Let us do 
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jastioo tb all, but lei il6 jio\ ftdo]pl khh "pMp^A^i^n nivotSk^ }Sf ^ 
Leamai Getitleihato) fo)t that t^tld 16 th^ i^ie i^y t6 MM iStit pte^ 
dictions li^bich hfe H^B ^dltidtiBd tb-«]]^M. The llolMMiiMe iidl 
Leartiyd Gsntlemaii Ha^ rdfbri'ed t6^^U %b he h^ bfteh idohfe 6)i 
former occasions, in tBttta bi d>art(fesy kbd ki»dbeA V6 tii6 Mtctific^ 
^hieh I made for the t)urpbs<» tff (eark^iiig a gtt«t poHti^'al Yitea^ak*6; 
I take no bredit io myself for those d^bHffc%^. As an iadvis^ of \h^ 
Crown I Mt it my dtity to adVJse th« Gro#h tt> taic^ a >6enbih coufs^ 
M^hich I obneidbred foi^ the beneftl of the state, holdti^g ta^self fof 
thdt adrice and for its ^oti^equences i^esponsibie. [H^ar, hear.] But 
if 1 had then made sacHfices, tho6e sacrificed Would be teh-Md aggra^^ 
vated by finding that every hope arid evety predi<ition aS to the reattlt 
of that measure have been disapjiointed, and that in dto^qnence o!f 
the removal of ^litieal disabilities political agitation has hot ^ceased^ 
hut that; on the contrary, it trould appear ai if that concession had 
been productive of still greater demands on th^ pArt of \he C^h^M 
population of Ireland. [Hfear, hear.] I certainly did. hope th«t thi 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman, who has this Inight exhibited 
himself in the character of a |)rophet^ i^ould have seen the propriety 
of redeeming the implied stipulation whidh he, amonj^st others, gav6 
at no very distant |>eHod. In the year 1SS5, after so mahy years of 
misgovernment, of which the Hohourable and Le&tned O^lem^ 
has to-night given ttd feuch k fearful i-eeOrd-^in tlie yeat \%±^^ i say, 
that Honourable and Ledrhi^cl Gentlematt himsielf ^M<s ^icamitied a^ a 
valuable witness, ahd gave evidence upbn the-siibject of t!^h6I9c dis- 
abilitieii and a ilep^el bf the Unibn: Upon ^hat ot'casitsb tlie f^ll^owtn^ 
qu^stioii was put to him r-^*' D6 yod think, ift iia$^ the ge^iral ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation were settled by PaMiament, Vhere woaU 
be k power existihg in hay ikidividuai tb gel publit^ a^se^ioMite^ 4^^t1rer, 
and to create a eombini^d operiltibh iti I^Hihd ? ^ H)» reply, the reply 
of Mrj Shell, wad as follows :— •* £ tm ^onvlncSfed ^hat it wtWld itotht 
in the powei* of any individual, ho matter how great his iniltien^e 
might be, tior no matter how p^rv^r^e his ambil^dn ^iplhK W, t6 At^iif 
lar^e Convocations of nieh together in IrelaM^ ktothin^ Imt \h6 
seVise Of individual injury jph)duebs thfese jjreat and iystetoaffic g^kther- 
it^s, through the medium of which iso much ittflammatory matter fe 
conveyed through the coUiitry.^ [Great cheerir^.] fttit the tto- 
nourable and L(^arned Gentlehiati did not storp here. He did not con- 
tent hith^lf With this sim{ile and totisfactory tosw^ to the qtre^loYi 
put to him ; ^0 inipre^sed if^as he t^th the hiecessity of %^abli^{fi^ 
the fact that the people of Ireland wottld be perfectly contented with 
the removal of theii* political disabilfti'es, that hre proceeded in h^s 
reply to volunteer the ibilowihg ^iatemient on the subject of tire I'e^ekl 
of the Union : — •• Let me take the question of the tJtelon, itor e3f- 
ample; there are mahy who suppose that if the OatliOlic ^ne^iotx 
Were to be satisfactorily arraiiged, the rijierita dF tJre Union would h6 
discussed; But I am convinced that Sf th^ C!atholic question Vere 
settled, a ^rcat body of thfe population, tio fa^ ftota bifeihg dii^satisSieA, 
Would be pettecXly contented With the Union, O'r be indifferent to it. 
Whenever any mention is made in ^ Roman Ok^He assembly 'of tte 
evils of that measure, it is madfe for the jpurpo^e of AetOi^cal '6 jcci'tfer 
irient [immense feheets]^ kM riot With any neti^tiB view on 1?h6 part of 
tfte MpeOser jto^stut^ that WHtehi hi Uxy htanble jttdgtii^nt, 'ik *gMetXtf 

l2 
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indissoluUa. [Loud and repeated cheers.] Ill Answer to the qiies' 
tioD, I heg to add this» that I am perfectly convinced, that neither upon 
tithes nor the Union, nor any other political subject, could the people 
of Ireland be powerfully and permanently excited." [Hear.] Then I 
turn round upon the Honourable and Learned Member who has givea 
this evidence, and I ask him, why not vote for the present resolution ? 
[Loud cheers.] Where are your objections, I would say to him, to 
the principle of that resolution, a principle which you so strenuously 
maintained in 1825 ? [Cheers.] How comes it that you hold us to 
be wrong now for asserting the opinion that you yourself asserted 
then ? You were then, in 1825» an excluded Catholic, suffering under 
what you considered an injustice, and even then you declared that the 
British empire should not be dismembered, for that the Union was 
perfectly indissoluble. [Loud cheering.] What events have occurred 
since 1825 to justify your retraction of the opinion that you then ex- 
pressed ? Since that period the Catholic disabilities have been removed, 
and at the present moment there are thirty Catholic representatives 
speaking within these walls the sense of the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland. If the Union, according to the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman, in 1825, was indissoluble, surely it is still more so now, 
-w.hen upon the broad principles of justice the disabilities affecting the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland have been altogether removed. 

The Honourable Gentleman founds his opposition to the Union 
upon the allegation that certain injustice had been done by England to 
Ireland under that Act. He states that it was one of the provisions 
pf that Act, that the contribution of Ireland to defray the expenditure 
of the empire should be filled at 2-l7ths, and he complains that this 
lyas much too high a proportion. The HonourAble Member for the 
City, of Dublin (Mr. Ruthven) has said, that the fraction was intro- 
fluced into the Act for the purpose of deluding the people. But the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman says, with greater force, that the 
proportion was extravagant, and ought to be repealed. Now I have to 
remark that the proportion was one established by the Irish Parliament 
itself [hear, hear], and that if it was extravagant, and greater than the 
resources of Ireland warranted, I cannot for the life of me see how at the 
present day it can be adduced as an argument for the repeal of the Union. 
[Cheers.] But the Hon. and Learned Gentleman proceeds to say, that 
pne of the Articles of the Union was, that the surplus revenue of Ireland 
should be spent in that country, and in this instance he asserts there 
has been a positive breach of the Act of Union* I should wish him 
to tjell where that surplus revenue was ever to be found? [Hear, 
hear.] But I will concede its existence to him, that existence which 
he himself has merely put hypothetically. He said that if it exists 
it is spent in England, and that that was a positive violation of the 
Articles of Union. The Right Honourable Baronet proceeded to 
say that, he had looked carefully over the Articles of Union ; that he 
saw amongst them a provision, that in case in any year a surplus 
should arise in the. revenues of Ireland, after her defraying the pro- 
portion therein fixedrrrnamely, 2-17ths of the public expenditure — ^it 
should, be appropriated to the taking off of taxes, or for other local 
purposes in Ireland; but then there followed a provision, that if at 
any period a declaration should be made by the Imperial Parliament, 
that the whole revenue of the two countries should be placed ppon 
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one systein^ from the period of such declaration the preceding article 
in the Act of Union relative to the specific proportion to be' contri- 
buted by Irelanfd, and the expenditure of her surplus revenue in that 
country, should no longer apply. What then became of this alleged 
violation of the Act of Union ? When the debts of the two coun- 
tries were consolidated and the treasuries united, the provision the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman had alluded to no longer 
existed. 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman complained of the evil 
of absentees. There was no doubt that that evil prevailed to a great 
extent in Ireland, but would it be cured by a repeal of the Union ? 
[Hear, hear.] What was the cause of it ? That cursed system of 
agitation [great cheering] which embittered all the sources of society 
— that agitation which made life and property insecure, and the con- 
sequence of which. was that every man who had the means, for the 
«ake of protecting his family and ensuring to himself and them the 
comforts of life, was induced to withdraw himself from that unfortu- 
nate country. [Reiterated cheers.] 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman had spoken of the poverty 
of Ireland while her granaries were teeming j^vith corn. Would a 
separate Legislature afford any redress to that evil ? When speaking 
on the poor-laws of England, the Honourable Gentleman had himself 
dwelt upon the misery and poverty exhibited in many of our districtsi, 
while our warehouses were full of wealth and our granaries of corn 
— a state of things attributable perhaps, in some respects, to an inef- 
fective administration of the poor-laws, and to other, and yet deeper 
causes. But as poverty existed in England, surely the poverty of 
Ireland could not be attributed to tfie Union. [Hear.] He would 
not go into the details into which his Honourable Friend, the Secre- 
tary for the Treasury, had entered 'with such ability, thinking it, as 
-he no doubt did, right necessary to do so^ for the purpose of con- 
vincing even the most wavering, of the absolute necessity of main- 
taining indissoluble the union of the two countries. He would hot 
go into the details, he repeated, of his Honourable Friend's speech, or 
t)f the excellent speech of the Honourable Member for Belfast^ or of 
the able speech of the Honourable Member for Paisley, who had 
spoken this night for thl first time, and who had borne testiniony to 
the advantages which Scotland had derived from a Legislative Union. 
None of the arguments they had put forward, excellent and admirable 
as they were, especially those contained in the speech of his Right 
Honourable Friend, — a speech that put upon permanent record 
the grounds upon which that House opposed the repeal of the 
Union, — none of those arguments, he repeated, were required, to 
produce in his mind the conviction that the most fatal measure 
that ever could be devised would be the repeal of the* Legis- 
lative Union. [Cheers.] The Honourable Gentleman had spoken 
of the phantoms of imaginary dangers. He believed that the Protec- 
tants of Ireland would have real dangers to encounter if such 
a measure as that should be passed. They had only to' advert to the 
speech of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman who had intro- 
duced the subject, — to the spirit of hostility to England and English 
connexion that characterbed his speech, to foresee what would bl& 



.^be ^Qi9{nmii|«# of s^9h 9^ iA«^ui»» if it wM em Mitiiid. Wkme 
^wm U^e qbj^t i>t ih9,% llaPQUPi^blo and lieamed Gentleman going 
^ix^VP ^^ borriA detail that he did of thfi injuatice, the cruelties, and 
^he atropitle^ that hiid been perpetrated in Ireland in former times ? 
W^^t )iad they tp do ^ith the repeal of the Union, or what iliustra- 
4i^ did the;^ tl^row uppn the present ciroumstances and condition of 
Ireliiind ? [Hefur, he^r.] What would they think of the man who, 
speaking of the present state of England, should refer to the state of 
if^qriQf^dy liefpte fhe ^onquQ$t| pt to the ap|s:Qf illegality and rapine 
tJiiat fpllpwed aa the consequences of that conquest ? It was as much 
p^t of place, and of «|s little avail, to refer to the early history of 
Ireland upon a question like this. Besides, it should not be forgotten 
4b^t histories dwelt npon the distress and misery that prevailed in 
Ireland pre^ipus to the invasion of Henry II. The Honourable and 
j^rned Gentiem^n l^ad attributed tl^at distress to 600 years of English 
W^gpveri^^nt &nd injustice I but what ^aid one of the historians c^ 
j(l*elau4 pf the i^t^le of Ireland previqut tp the invasion? Peter 
Walsii made the following statement : — *' That never pny nation upon 
^arth axMaeared the Milesian Irish in the most unnatural, bloody, ever- 
lasting destri^ctive f^uds that have bsen heard ofT-feuds so prodigi^ 
4>u8)y bloody that as they were ^rst founded, so they still increased, 
f^nd continued in blpod from th^ foundation of the monarchy in the 
blood of Heber> to the miu'der qf the penultimate monarchi Muire*- 
jbipits^h McNeil ; — feuds continued with the most hellish ambition 
m^dfollo^ted with the mpst b9rrible injustices, oppressions, extortions, 
ra^Q^s, de§p}Qtions, pei^fidipu^ness, treasons, rebellions, conspiracies, 
treaci^eyi^s, i|p4 nwirders foj? almftst 0QDO years," He never read of 
any ptj^eF Pfpple ii^i. the i^orld SQ implacably, so eternally set upon the 
4est|i}ctw^ pf one anptHer. He tells you of fiOO battles fought crpelly 
ap^ unn^tH>^&lly by men of the* same country, lineage, language, and 
xebgiovs^ rites | and that 1)8 Irish monarche were slaughtered by their 
o>Yn subject§> wherepf ninety-four ver^ mncdered, and of them ei^ty^ 
flix w^P9 succeeded by the regicides, among which he finds one ))rother 
^p^ qne spp. C^^pion says, *'If thi^ be true, Uie Irish have mucl^ 
r^ a^pQ tp thfink God and the English fvr a more civil and regular 
(}qv^pQ|nent exercised over them*'' 

, Tjie jR'ight iipnonrable fiaronet proceeded . to argue against t^e 
pp^si^lity of twp independent Legislatures under one executive head 
/existing toge^h^r in the^e countries. Referring to the history of the 
{ri§h P^rliapfient, and to ihp fact that the Bills passed by it did not 
l^econ^e If^yf yntil they T¥ei)t under the Great Seal of England, he con* 
^eijided t^iat tjiere never had existed an independent Legislature in 
Jrelandrftnd that there never could exist an independent Legislature 
theret cpnsistent with the maintenance of British security. Previous 
to the Unipuy .the Lord Ohancelbr of England exercised a complete 
and e^e^|;ive cpptrol over the Parliament of Ireland. After dwelling 
at cpnpid^^l)!^ length upon the eyi\a that must necessarily arif e from 
^he establishment of a reelly independent Legislature in Ireland, 
j^ Kppn the diAKluUies which its ftxiatenice would entail upon ttio 
a4mini§|;r^tipy^ d the country, he pcoceeded to say, that if the ad- 
^[nn|§tF&t;iQi| pf Ireland should^, under such cireu^nst^^nces, be one 
fPP9^Rl^^) ftS ^^i eow^se it must be* upon the advice of the Prime 
Mmister of England, it might so happen, that while the administra- 



r^on hf re pos^eseei the oonfid^nce of thd P^rliament-oTEngbiid, that 
i& Ireland might lose the confidence of the Irish Parliament. Ho^ 
-wa? such a state of things to he met ? Suppose the executive and the 
Parliament of England determined to go to war in a certain case, and 
that the Parliament of Ireland, not deeming that country sufficiently 
interested in it, should refuse the sitppfies* how would such an evil he 
remedied P He referred tp the evilp which had arisen from the work- 
ing of the original American constitution, under which the several 
stated had each an independent existence, and a complete control oyer 
their own finances ; and he quoted the authority of Mr. Jefferson to 
show how soon it became necessary to establish in America a General 
Representative Congress for determining all the great general questions 
affecting the Union, while the local affairs of the different states were 
still left in the hands of their own legislatures. Thten, with regard to 
the burdens of the two countries, how were they, under such circum- 
stances, to he regulated? He, for one, would never consent, that tp 
an Irish Parliament should be left the determination of the proportion 
of the amount that country should contribute in future to defray the 
general ex|)en8es of the state, and contribute to the diminution of the 
general public debt, llien, with ^regard to such a question as the 
regency^ even the advocaties for repeal themselves had admitted the 
difficulties with which the existence of two independent legislatures 
Virould surround that question. Difficulties had also arisen, not only 
on the question of the commercial system of the two countries, but 
also upon the subject of foreign relations ; and the several houses of 
f'arliament had actually come to opposite conolusions. Ireland, by 
hei' P^riiament, had actually claimed a right to act for herself in 
respect to the colonies, while, on the other hand, at the same period, 
.a siniilar right had been daimed by the Parliament of England. 
{[Hear, hear.] Now, if Ireland possesised the right she claimed at the 
period to which he alluded, would it be doubted, that on her new Par- 
liament being assembled, 'as was now proposed, the same claims would 
be made, a^ if possible acted upon? A sepisirate legislature was 
•claimed on the ground that the circumstances of the t^o countries 
-were di^reht» and if different^ might it not again be thought that a 
different system in matters of commerce should be adopted ? [Hear, 
hear.] But, supposing for a moment Ireland should, by her domestic 
Legislature, claim and determine upon a different system, how was it 
proposed, he would beg to ask, to enforce its operation? It surely 
would not be trusted to British revenue cruisers, but separate meauis 
must be adopted to secure the full effects contemplated by such a de- 
termination on the part of |;he Irish Legislature. Did this, he must 
inquire, then, mean either more or less than that Ireland should have 
a fleet of her own in the Channel ? [Hear, hear.] Would not, in 
such an event, a collision at once ensue ? [Cheers.] The dispute 
between the two Legislative Assemblies on the subject of Com- 
mercial regulations occurred in the year 1705, but this was followed 
by one of even still greater moment, involving die ioundation of 
all government. He alluded to the subject oi the regency, upon 
which, again, the two Parliaments came to opposite determinations. 
There were on record but two occasions on which the English atid 
Irish Parliament could quarrel as to the sovereign power, and, sti^angria 
to say, the two J^gis^itures qaanreiled upon botib. [Hear, hear:]} 
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It w^ true there teas Etill in force a statute of Aenty VIII., vAtkh 
provided that whoever should be de facto King of England should be 
de jure King of Ireland. But still it should not be forgotten that 
William III. wase^e facto King of England, but Ireland dispensed 
"with the provisions of the act of Parliament, and chose for their 
monarch James II. [Cheers.] It might be said that the latter was 
a Roman Catholic, and that the choice was made under peculiar cir- 
cumstances ; but might not a similar peculiarity of circumstances arise 
upon any change of Ministry in the British Cabinet ? [Hear, hear.] 

He scarcely knew in what manner to judge of the spirit of the 
speech of the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. He was, 
however, content to refer to the charge which the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman had brought forward against the Government of 
the day, that they had fomented rebellion in Ireland for the purpose 
of effecting and consummating the union between the two countries. 
He took that part of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman's speech 
as a specimen of the spirit of the whole. The charge had been made 
against Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh by name, that those statesmen 
had not only raised rebellion for the purpose of founding the measure 
of the Union, but had actually introduced a military force into Ireland 
to an extent equal to put down aU opposition to the measure. These 
were the means by which the object was to be obtained. That object 
was the desolation of Ireland by rebellion, in order that the British 
Minister might dip his hands into the purse of that country in aid of 
the sinking resources of Great Britain. [Loud cries of *' Hear, hear."] 
The period thus chosen by Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh for carrying 
into effect this object — the happy moment, as had been stated, which 
,they had selected for their purpose — was when war prevailed on the 
.Continent, and there was actually a mutiny at the Nore. [Hear, 
hear.] Could this be supposed by thinking men a time at which these 
statesmen could afford a rebellion ? [Hear, hear.] The Honourable 
and Learned Gentleman had found a document containing fourteen 
names, and from which it appeared that the Government were in pos- 
session, not only of the knowledge of the proceedings of certain indi- 
viduals in the north of Ireland connected with the disturbances of that 
.period, but with the names and characters of those individuals. It 
was sometimes, however, difficult for a Government to know how to 
act in respect to persons engaged in the disturbance of the peace of a 
country. [Loud cries of *' hear."] These persons, it was true, had 
a confederation in the north. Their professed object was the attain- 
ment of Catholic emancipation and of constitutional reform, and though 
prepared, for resistance they counselled peace, charging the Govern- 
ment with rigour and severity. [Renewed cries of " hear."] Now, 
it was just possible that this combination of confederation might have 
found some clever advocate, or equally clever solicitor, to tell them 
how far they .might go in evading the existing, laws, and in preparing 
for resistance with perfect security to their own necks. [Repeated 
cries of *^ hear."] 

He would ground his opposition to the measure. of repeal on the 
speech of the Honourable and Learned Gentleman himself, and he 
desired no other ground of oppositbn. What security had he, when 
the Irish Parliament was restored, that the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman woujd leave even to that ass^nbly the goyemment of the 
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country?' He (Sir R. Peel) had Within the last week witnessed an 
•array- of physical strength marched through the metropolis, and he 
also knew tha Ito that very body so arrayed the Honourable and 
Ijeamed Member, not three days before, had volunteered his counsel. 
What security, he again asked, whether lor law, for property, or for 
individual liberty, could there be, if the repeal of the Union was 
undertaken by the same authority, and conducted by the same means? 
[Hear,, hear.] The Honoyrable and Learned Gentleman had volun- 
teered this counsel on Friday last, not three days before he called on 
him (Sir R. Peel) to consent to repeal that Union which would place 
Ireland under the domination of the Honourable and Learned Gentle- 
man. The Honourable and Learned Gentleman called for the trial of 
the measure for only two ye&rs ; but in that period let the House 
remember what degree of mischief might be effected by such an as- 
semblage as thcf Honourable and Learned Member had advised, and 
from which the influence of property was excluded. What control 
the Protestant House of Lords in Ireland would be able to maintain 
over 250 Members returned as representatives under a different fran- 
chise to that which now existed, he would leave to be explained by 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman himself. [Hear, hear.] On 
the occasion to which he referred, the Honourable and Learned Gen- 
tleman had stated that .he had been waited on by a deputation from 
the Trades' Unions ; that '* their object was to call back the Dorset 
labourers, and he advised them to send such a petition to His Majesty 
to effect that object as would take a cart and six horses to convey it 
:to the palace. No man had a right to condemn Trades' Unions who 
.was not prepared at the same time to give to the people the right of 
voting for their representatives in Parliament. The first step which 

they ought to take was to obtain that right." ^The Honourable and 

Learned Gentleman added, that he was waited upon that day by a de- 
putation from the Trades' Unions, who requested him to act as their 
confidential counsel. He accepted the office, on condition that they 
should accept his services gratuitously ; and the Honourable Member 
for Colchester, who was present, had also consented to act as their 
solicitor, and they would both unite in teaching them to avoid the 
many traps which the law presented to ensnare them at every step 
they took. [Cheers and laughter.] He (Mr. O'Connell) was an 
apostle of the Movement party, and a greater Radical could not exist 
than the man before them. He advised those whom he addressed not 
to mistake their power or misdirect it. Let them keep their tempers 
and wait their time. Let them act peaceably, legally, and con- 
sistently, but moltitudinously ; and by prudence, caution, energy, and 
unremitting exertions, they would effect their object." [Cries of 
^^ Hear.''] Was it not probable that the same Gentleman who so 
offered his services in this country, would in his own, on questions of 
greater excitement, endeavour to control the deliberations of the 
Irish Legislature by a similar display of physical force ? [Hear, 
hear.] 

To revert, however, to the charge which' the Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman had made against Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh 
— he would illustrate the futility of that charge by the speech delivered 
from the throne on l^e opening of Parliament in 1796. It was as 
follows :-^*^. My lords and Gentlemen,— ^It is iHth regret that I feel 



^y^elf <i\i6geii t^ advert to tjiq^e secrist anfl trm^iiabl«''a!!dDcuitiQll«, 
4he dangerous extent and maJignity of which have in some degree b^efi 
idisclosed in several triads, f^d in tl^e dUturhanceg which have taken 
plapp in some parts of the kingdonll It repaint for your prud(snoe 
^pd wisdom to devise such measures as, together with a continuance 
pf those exertions, ^i|d the additiopal powers which, hy tho advice pf 
the Privy Council, I have thought it necpsgary to establish in several 
.counties, will prevent the return of similar excesses^ and restore a 
proper, reverence for thp laws of the ipuutry." Parliament again as- 
,se][Uble4 in the same year, and on the 14th of October, 179^, a motion 
was made by the Government pf the day for the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The measure was oppqs^d by Mr. Ponspnby and 
Mr. Curran ; but on the 14th of Decemliter in the same year no lesa than 
eighteen sail pf the line^ and eighteen frigates and transports, compe- 
tent tp thp transmission of 2^,000 men, sailed frpm Brest for Ireland, 
pn the 2l8t of February, ^707, a charge was made against the Go- 
vernment for neglecting to provide the supply of troops necessary to 
Jhp defence pf th^ country. Mr. Ppnsonby moved for returns of the 
troops in Munster, in the whp(p of Ireland, and pf the cannon fit for 
.service^ The Government proposed to add 10,QpQ men to the regular 
force iu Iceland, on the 88d of February, 1797. Pn the 24tb of F&- 
hruary, ] 797, Sir jLawrenc^ Parsops moved th4t ^Pv^OQ yeoman be 
emplpyed, in addition to those already in employment. But that mo- 
tion was pppospd by the Gpvernment charged with adding forces to 
carry by coercion thjQ legislative Union. [Hear, hear.] It wa^ folly 
. almost incpnc0ivable to $uppo9e tb^t the rebellion was contemplated 
fpr such a purpose. 

Another charge brought forward by the Jlonoufrable and Learned 
Gentleman was, that the principle of divide et impera was ever acted 
uppp by thp British Government. He (Sir B. Peel) maintained that 
•that principle had protected the twp countries from each other, and' he 
regarded it ^s the mediator by which, in all domestic quarrels, the 
•fury pf both sides had been allayed. [Hj@ar.] It had ever been the 
•desire of the British Parliament, despite spme occasional mistakes, to 
•mpderatjs convicting passions, and to bold the scale of legislation 
equally between both parties. Would it, then, be urged as a crime 
against the present Government, that they had selected, as a seconder 
of the address moved as an amendment, the Honourable Member for 
Belfast, bepause it was said that be had brpathed a spirit hostile to 
.the Roman Catholics, and expressed sentiments towards them which 
must shQc)( the people of Ireland when they reached them ? He re- 
peated, that Ireland had remained quiescent from a confidence in the 
protectipn of a British Government. Remove that protection, and tell 
the people pf Ireland, thdt a force of 30,iopo men may be ^rrayed in 
Dublin tp control the deliberations of an Irish Legislature^ and would 
tranquillity continue unaided by British counsel, and unassisted h^ 
British power ? [Hear.] ... • 

The House was threatened with separation if it refused to consent 
|o the motion before it. But suppo se the connexion between the two 
pouutries to be dissolved, he would lask whether it was contemplated 
to revert tP ibp system that e^ted before the Union, or to conduct 
the affairs of state through tiie instrufnent^ity of two independent Le- 
gisl^uf^d i fox hid oirn paiti between idbus alternatives, he afaould 
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jdpfiUs wjiethi^ \t would i^pt bp 4«eid|$4ly: tl^t l^Uef «omviq «t onjs^ 
jto 9aii9^nt ^q A jfipnf g^iGX}, .«ii4 tl)er«Ay ^Wl^e this (M^ttf ftm^ \)^ 
j;^sppn#it?ilily wbiclj iv^i^Jd pth^ir^iyi^^^isfl. [S^iMr, ^l^?lr.] He )u)Air 
j^pt ^hetheir, i|^ ^h« c^H)JM§Mjb4 v^stQf^fktiQii $>f Ji;i9b rigbtfi, it was 
-^^^m^ii ^;rfv^ct$P|1^e l^itim^ 8UC^Q«9ip^ <^f Ibe ^ciftoi; 
jnonafp^s of Irel^d? ['VH9Ar," ^nd a la^gb.] |1q dioplaimed all i% 
terf|9|:eacp op tbi^ point \ t>i|t if \^ft might ^xprps^ au qpioipn, ftiiii if 
l^e ancient moii^ircb? ef I^elj^o^ iviir^ restored, to admiQi^ter tbp 
]6inctioQ9 of the empire, }^p k^ew np one better entitled to reaume 
Xhat station than the Honourable and Learned Meml^er behind him, 
Mr, Fe^,rg^is O'Cpn^ipr. [•' IJear, Hpaf,'' ^nd a lawgh.] [The 
Bigl^t^ Honpurable Baronet then read several qpotatipn$ from ceiv 
iain anpient Irish Chronicles, jn referi^nce to the customs Qb9erved 
jit ^he .cprpnation of the native kipRf » whose lineal descendant he 
represented Mr. 0'(Joi)npr to be. The passages e3u:ited the loiid 
laughter pf the IJouse, i|i which the Honqurable and Learned Memr 
))er fpr the county of Cork heartily joined, but appear to b^Mxe been 
imperfectly l^eard in (ihe g^lery, 4fid the passage is n^ot ^qi^ite intel- 
|igib}i9 ill ^y pf thp repprts. Qne of the reports states, that at last 
j^he liight llonpurfkble Sarpnet ^^ fp(4ed the paper from wbicb he h^d 
})^iBij n^\mi 9M pwiwted it 1^ Mr. Feargus Q'Gpwior, whp rose 

from his seat, and bowing, received it with the most good-humoured 
gravity, ^xpi^ Repeated $houta of lapghtev fram |dl parts pf the 

After alluding to the |;nipn yitb Scp^l^d> «knd tp the e9e<?t pf l^at 
measure on that country and England, the Right Honourable Baronet 
said he would appeal to the House whether they could venture to 
encourage the question of the repeal of the legislative Union with 
Ireland — an union which had endured for thirty-three years, and 
within which period the events of centuries had passed. [Hear, hear.] 
Within that space of time had occurred one of the most tremendous 
conflicts that had ever been carried on in Europe, continuing from 
1803 to 1814, when almost every other nation in Europe was visited 
by a foreign foe — when France marched with unbounded ambition 
her 600,000 men, under the command of Bonaparte, to the invasion 
of Russia; yet England, Ireland, and Scotland had remained safe 
from the aggression of foreign nations. During that period the 
British army mixed together in the same ranks under a Pakenham 
and Ponsonby, joining in common exertion, without distinction of 
country, and glorying in one common victory. During that period 
the reins of government were placed in the hands of a Castlereagh 
and a Pitt, and a Grattan was seen to join with a Fox in the delibera- 
tions of the Legislature of the country. During that period the Bri- 
tish army had been placed under tlie command of a Wellington, who, 
standing with his back to the sea on the rock of Lisbon, saw all 
Europe in dismay, and her liberties jeopardized, but who never ceased 
from his glorious labours till he sav\r the whole Continent emancipated. 
During that period, after a peace had been effected by an Irishman, 
that peace consequent on the victories attained by an Irishman, reli- 
gious disabilities were removed, and perfect equality given to all 
classes of men. [Loud cheers.] Now, he would ask, after the 
Union with Ireland had passed through such an ordeal, if the House 
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would, on such a speech as that by which the motion had been nshered 
in — ^a speech conceived in the spirit he had described — give its con- 
sent to the adoption of a measure which had for its object the dismem- 
berment of the empire ? New relations had sprung up since the incor- 
poration of the t^HRO countries. The remoival of the Catholic disabili- 
ties, and the measure of Parliamentary Heform, had introduced new 
elements into their very being. With the return of a separate Par- 
liament, after the Catholic disabilities had been removed, what might 
not be expected from the triumphant rancour of religious hatred ? It 
would amount to a complete disbanding of society. Who could set 
bounds— who could regulate Uie force of those antagonist powers^— who 
could so adjust the centrifugal force, if he might so term it, which ought 
to keep Ireland within her proper orbit in the system of the empire, as 
to prevent her flying away into the <;haos of lawless agitation, or a 
boundless sea of revolution? [Continued cheers.] To set such bound- 
aries was beyond any powe^ that man could possibly employ. To 
effect such a state of things required the might of that omniscient and 
omnipotent Power which, in the material world, had separated the 
light from the darkness [loud cheers], and prescribed the eternal 
laws by which the magnificent harmony of the planetary system was 
arranged and sustained. [Loud and prolonged cheering, which lasted 
for several minutes after the Right Honourable Gentleman had sat 
down.] 

Mr. OCajllaghan, amidst loud cries of '* Divide, divide," " Ad- 
journ," and '* Go on," moved the adjournment of the debate, and the 
debate was adjourned accordingly till Monday. 
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MONDAY, APRIL 29. 

The order of the day for restiming the adjourned Debate haying 
been read, 

Mr. O'Callaqhan said, that he was rery sensible that there were 
a great many gentlemen in that House who might be inclined to 
think him guilty of great presumption in following the very able and 
argumentative speech delivered by the Right Honourable Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), but, however conscious of his own inferiority, he 
had a duty to discharge to his country, and he had therefore ventured 
to present himself to the attention of the House. He had imagined 
that the resolutions which had been brought forward by his Honour- 
able Friend the Member for Dublin, were founded on a basis so broad 
as to preclude the admixture of any personal attacks in the debate; 
The Honourable Secretary for the Treasury, who had censured others 
for indulging in personalities, ought to have abstained himself from 
what he condemned in others. [*' Hear," from a portion of the Irish 
Opposition.] He could only conceive the motive of the Honourable 
Gentleman for thus dwelling on the demerits of any one man — namely, 
that he might mix up with them the characters of those gentlemen 
who on that occasion were about to vote in obedience to the wishes 
of their country [hear, hear] ; but he thought that neither their cha- 
racter nor their conduct ought to be considered in reference to any 
other individual. He was not, and never had been, an agitator. 
[Hear, hear.] He was not one of those who said that the country 
was more prosperous in the period immediately preceding the UnioUt 
than it was now, but he contended that its present prosperity was 
not consequent upon the Union. He was not aware, though he repre- 
sented a commercial and flourishing community, that Ireland owed any-^ 
thing to British skill or industry. At the time of the Union, the po- 
sition of Ireland with respect to her commercial affairs, was regulated 
by her own domestic Legislature, but at the Union she surrendered, 
all power of looking after her own interests. They had, therefore, a 
right to have back their own Parliament and to regulate their own do* 
mestic concerns. They sought no interference with the affairs of 
England, but contended, that as they were in a worse situation 
than they ought to be, they ought to manage their own matters. 
They found that the great superiority of England in manufactures, 
rendered it impossible for them to compete with her without protec- 
tive duties on their own manufactures. Ireland was now a desolate 
waste ; he spoke particularly of the towns, for most of those who de- 
pended for their livelihood on their skill and industry, were in a state of 
great misery and wretchedness. Nothing had been done by the Imperial 
Legislature for Ireland. In 1829, to be sure, the great boon of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was granted, for which he felt most grateful, but 
at the same time it ought to be recollected, that that measure was a 
great boon to England also. [*' Hear," from the Irish Opposition 
Members.] In 1830 and 1881, nothing was done for Ireland, but in 
1832 the Reform BlU certainly gave her great advantages. He was 
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sure there was no one on his (Mr. CaUaghan's) side of the House 
who would be disposed to undervalue those advantages ; but if their 
motives were to be impeached — if the purity of their views was to be 
suspected, there could certainly .be no . great iiiducement for them to 
wish to remain there. " * * 

He stood pledged to support the Repeal of the tJpion — he wag.^n- 
triliin^ to pt€ Ms pledge Hhneeessarily, Wcatise lie infeKr that hq 
should suffer in the opinion of some Members of that Hous^, by belii^ 
looked tipon ks a pledged Member. He had laid b^forei hi^ cdnsti- 
tfients the grounds on ^hich he thought the <j[uestionof K^pea.l otigM 
lof be voted for by every Irishmari, alid he thought those grouitds were? 
pef fe<*tly tenable. He stood pledged, knd. he ^otild enflestvdar to carry 
It by every constitutional m^alis, whether in that HoUse or diit of it. 
[Hear, hear.] 

A gteat deal of th^ Wealth d! Ir^and wa^ takeii kway hf tho§e 
wliom he would venture to cftll fbteigh l^i-oprietors, and the . tvealth 
<hus annually taken out of the c6untry would not be overstated at 
4,000,000^. The Honourable Member wteht on to contend that ihd 
community Which he rep/resented had suffered materially by the Repeal 
6f the Union; that manufactures hrid decreased, that the rate of 
wages had decreased. After citing some retiimS in fstvotl^ of this 
propositio/i, and contending, that although the landed pi'oprietors( 
might be opposed to ft Repeal of the Union, yet that all the intelli- 
gence of the towns and cities waii in favoiir of it, he concluded by de- 
clarfng, that )fti an Irishman he shohld, froni siri6ere conviction, feel it' 
his duty to support this qttestioh whenever it might be br6ught fbf- 
\^ard. 

Mr*. Serjeant TiOlki^ exj^y^es^sed* a hope th*t (he disctissiod to which 
the question iad given rise nVouId h*^'e the eS^tit of putting an end to» 
the system of pernicious agitatfortin Irelaiid, upon the subject tft^jieal 
at least. It must be crJear to aiiy man tWio heard thfe coitclusi\^fe Speech 
of the Right Honourable Member fqr Tartiworth [hear, heaf], thit 
the people of Ireland could never expect to obtain the tepeal of the 
Union, except by violence. England never would (Jonsetit to the dis- 
memberment of the empire ; and therefore he, fot ofie, would beseech 
his countrymen to desii^ frotn uriprbfltable stgitatibn, and apply them- 
selves to the amelioration of theif native land. tHeai*.] If the 
agitatiotf upon the Subject of tfrtf repeal of the Uniort Wete i6 cbn^ 
ifinue, it would ift time* of pestce be a fever that would consume the 
country, and in wai^ would mark otat Ireland as a ttilnferable place?, 
and thus it would become the theatfe of English Wars. Was that, he 
would ask hia countrymen, a' thing to be desired ? f Hear, hear.] 

The question had been ai^ued upon the other side as if the Union 
of the two kingdoms depended solely on an Act of the Legislature, the 
people not being parties to it. N6w nothing could be mote unfftif 
than such a representation, because it T^as' perfectly well known that 
at the period of the Union the great toass of the Catholic popuiatiort 
approved of that measure, and that at the present day the Protestftntsf 
of Ireland were' to a man in its favowr. It was too late now to deny 
the legality of the compact entered into at the Union. The Honour- 
able and Learned Member for Dublin' had virtually admitte(} it^ 
legality when he appeared at the Bar of that House, and ekimed to 
be- admitted Ho take his seat ar representative of the })eople 6f CSaf^ 
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Idfter Ifie pa^nlligbtthe Catliolid Relief Bill in lii^ \ bttt hfe admitted 
it in ej[pi'e8d terms in the addretts which he delivered upon that oc** 
casion, wherein he said^— ** 1 claim to sit and vote by virtue of the 
Act of Union with Ireland. If I stood upon the Act of Union alotie, 
I should staud upon firm ground) in ati assembly of Christiatis and 
Oentlemen." [Hear, hear.] After that, how was it possible to con- 
tend that the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, as well as his con^ 
Btituents, had not recognised and sanctioned the Act of Union p * 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman said that he desired to 
have a federal Union * but in his (Mr. Perrin's) opinion that union 
existed at present, when ^he people of Ireland sent their representa- 
tives into the Legislature to express their sentiments. The Honour* 
able and Learned Gentleman, however, now said that the voice of 
Ireland was not made intelligible to the people of England,— that 
her represetttatives had no influence in that assembly. This was 
somewhat extraordinary, because he had often heard the Honourable 
and Learned Member boast of the honour that was due to the Irish 
Members for carrying the question in the memorable divisions on the 
Reform Bill. [Hear, hear.] The Coercive Bill was referred to as a 
proof that the Irish Members possessed no influence in the House of 
Commons. He voted against that measure, and deeply regretted that 
it had passed ; but he would no more admit its being passed to be a 
proof that the voice of Ireland was not heard, than he would the 
failure of the motions iot the repeal of the malt-tax and the corn- 
laws to be a proof that the voice of England was not attended to itl 
that House. [Hear, hear.] Let it be recollected, also, that prece- 
dents for the worst features of the Coercive Bill were to be found in 
the Idsh statute-book, and that a great majority of the Irish Members 
voted for it. He would not deny that the means by which the Union 
was carried were detestable, and it was, he believed, that circum- 
stance which had rendered it in some degree unpopular ; but he could 
hot admit that this was a ground for repealing the measure. 

It was said that the effect of the Union had been prejudicial to 
Ireland. This, however, was Very questionable. It must be admitted 
that prices in Ireland, at the present moment, were very low ; but the 
Honourable Member for Cork admitted that the reverse was the case 
during the war, And that did not terminate till fifteen years after the 
Union had taken place. [Hiar.] It was undeniable that trade bad 
fallen off in the city of Dublin, and that a particular class of merchants 
had ceased to exist there ; but this was ascribable, not to the Union, 
but to the change introduced into mercantile transactions by the applir 
eation of steam*poAver to the purposes of navigation. Formerly there 
were large factors in Dublin who, in the autumn, imported large quan- 
tities of goods, which were placed in store, and distributed over dif- 
ferent parts of the country as the demand for them arose ; but now, in 
consequence of the rapid communication by means of steam, goods 
were imported into various parts of Ireland direct from Liverpool and 
Bristol. With respect to the linen-trade, more of that article was 
now manufactured in Ireland than at any former period. He would 
not unde|^ake to say whether the Union had produced a bad or a good 
effect upon the trade of Ireland, but the effect, whatever it was, had 
not yet been ascertained. The Union had not had a fair trial ; it was 
not, ih fact, completed till 1889, and what had occurred in the inters 
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mediate penol CouM not afifact the question. [Hear, h^ar.] Me wIls 
willing to give due credit to the Right Honourable Member for Tatn- 
worth, and the Administration with'which he was connected, for passing 
the Bill of 18S9, but to the too long delay and tardy concession of that 
measure were to be ascribed the discontented and unhappy condition 
of the peasantry, and the manner in which they had been arrayed 
against the laws, and in which the laws had been enforced against 
them. [Hear.] If that measure had been granted immediately after 
the Union, the state of Ireland at the present moment would have 
been very different from what it was. He hoped and trusted that this 
would operate as a lesson and warning to ' those who now had the 
management of affairs, not to withhold what was justly due so long, 
that when it was granted it was hardly of any avail. [Hear, hear.] 
He trusted that the measures which were so anxiously looked forward 
to in Ireland, namely, those for the settlement of the tithe question, — 
the adjustment of Church property, — and the reduction of the dispro- 
portionate Church establishment, — would be brought to an early and 
satisfactory conclusion, and that the people of Ireland would not be 
allowed to feel, upon those subjects, that heart sickness which in a 
state led to the very worst disorders. [Hear, hear.] For the reasons 
which he had stated, he felt himself compelled to vote against the 
motion for inquiry, which the Honourable and Learned Member 
avowed was to lead to the repeal of the Union, and for the same 
reason he felt himself bound to vote for the amendment which had 
been proposed, with a view to produce, if possible, a state of quiet in 
his unfortunate country, and in the hope to have realized what was 
promised in the last resolution contained in the amendment, namely, 
that Parliament would apply its best attention to the removal of all 
just causes of complaint, and to the promotion of all well-considered 
measures of improvement for Ireland. [Hear.] 

Mr. Fink said, he would maintain that the Union had caused great 
mischief to Ireland, notwithstanding the statistical statement of the 
Honourable Secretary for the Treasury. That Honourable Gentleman 
seemed to be preparing himself for filling some higher office by getting 
rid of vulgar Irish prejudices, and even of the name of Irishman, for 
which he ingeniously proposed to substitute that of West Briton. 
For his (Mr. Finn's) part, he was proud of his country, and could not 
respect any man who abjured it. Even the Duke of Wellington had 
sunk in the estimation of his countrymen, in consequence of not 
having taken his title from Ireland. 

An Honourable Member had said that he would vote for the reso- 
lution (the amendment), but at the same time he insisted that much 
should be done for Ireland, — that many evils remained to be remedied, 
and that^ until the proper remedy were applied, Ireland would not be 
content ; but did it not occur to that Honourable Member to consider 
that the first part of the resolution declared that the Union should be 
permanent, and that the second part of it implied that enough had 
been already done for Ireland ? [Cries of " No, no," from the Minis- 
terial side.] He would appeal to the words of the address itself. 
Here the Honourable and Learned Gentleman read it, and contended 
that it implied that the British Parliament had done everytfiing that 
could be done for Ireland. But was that the fact? He was not 
pledged to the question ; his constituents knew him too well to re* 
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quire any pledge, but he would not cease to advocate that great mea- 
sure as the sine qua non. for the relief of the evils whi^ affected 
Ireland. What had been done for Ireland ? They had got a Tithe 
Bill ; but was that.a measure of relief? Why, it was worse than any 
one measure ever introduced by any Tory Government. It would 
increase the tithes in every case where it should be applied, and this 
was the panacea for the evils of Ireland. The Honourable and 
Learned Gentleman next adverted to the great number of Englishmen 
holding high appointments in Ireland, compared with the small number 
of Irishmen who held any high offices in England. Tutors to the 
sons of noblemen in England got bishoprics in Ireland, but .what 
Irishman got a bishopric in England ? The Honourable Gentleman 
(Mr. S. Rice) had read long statements of figures to show that Ireland 
had increased in prosperity since the (Jnion; but the Honourable 
Gentleman had carefully omitted from his statement any allusion to a 
report drawn up by an Irishman, in which the decay «f Dublin in 
particular had been dwelt upon. In that report it was shown that 
vast numbers of houses in Dublin were unoccupied, though the popu- 
lation had increased several thousands in the period to which the 
report referred — that was, from 1813 to 1880. This account was, no 
doubt, very inconsistent with the statement of the Honourable Gen- 
tleman the other evening, .but would the House believe that that same 
Honourable Gentleman was the author of both ? [Hear, hear, from 
the Repeal Members.] The discrepancy between the two statements 
would be accounted for, perhaps, by the fact, that the foriper was 
made when the Honourable Member was a mere Irishman, who ad- 
mitted that there was music in the tune of ^' Garryowen," but who 
had since, in his improved taste, seen reason to prefer the tune of 
'^Oh the roast beef of Old England.'' [Hear, and a laugh.] , 

The Honourable and Learned Gentleman went on to contend that 
not one in fifty English Members in that House knew half so much 
about Irish affairs as the majority of Irishmen did about tho9e of 
England ; yet the Irishmen took very little share in the discussion of 
matters relating to England alone, while the great mass of English 
Members voted on and decided all matters relating to the internal 
affairs of Ireland. Reverting again to the question of tithes, he 
observed that the people of Ireland had been deluded on that subject 
by the present Government. The general impression in Ireland — and 
it was sanctioned by the speeches of those who were supposed to 
speak the sentiments of the Government — was, that tithes would be 
.abolished altogether; but how had that hope been realized? By a 
Bill which would, as he had said, have the effect of increasing their 
pressure. Why, the Tories were much better as a Government to the 
Irish nation. Whatever little they promised they performed. They 
did not hold out false hopes, and then deceive those who trusted them. 
He would assert with confidence, that the speech of the Honourable 
Gentleman would lay the foundation of more petitions, for Repeal thau 
anything which had been said or done in that House for years ; and 
for this reason — that it would be seen that the whole was founded on 
misstatement. The people of Ireland would have their day. It would 
be a day of the triumph of united and peaceful exertion. They were 
at present a divided people, but the time would come when Irishmen 
of all ranks and classes would be united on this great question. 
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'Conor Don said that he had come into the House unpledged on 
this great question; and yet, though his opinions on it were well 
known, he had been returned by as enlightened and independent a 
constituency as any in Ireland. From his earliest reminiscences, he 
.^ was averse from the measure of Union, as one which would be a great 
t bar to the prosperity of Ireland. He did not see any cause why he 
should now assert that Ireland was in that situation which some of 
her best and ablest men wished her to be. The Honourable Member 
^ere read an extract from a petition from the county of Roscommon 
to the Irish Parliament, denouncing the then pending measure of 
a transfer of their trust to a foreign dominion. He owned that on the 
subject of that transfer he was one of those who doubted of its le- 
gality ; but he would not touch upon that point if it could be shown 
that the transfer was for the advantage of both countries. He feared 
that no such thing could be shown ; at least it could not be shown 
that the meamire had tended to the prosperity of Ireland. Let Hon. 
Members leave calculations, and let any one look at the actual condi- 
tion of Ireland, and then say whether she appeared to be an integral 
part of that kingdom to which she had thus been united. Yet with 
the advantages of situation and of soil, how did it happen that she 
fared so badly, while the other parts of the empire prospered ? Did 
that show that she improved by the connexion ? 

They were told of the danger of separation from England as a con- 
sequence of a separate legislature, — ^that, in fact, repeal was tanta- 
mount to separation. If he thought so, he would oppose repeal as 
strenuously as any man, but he had no fears on that head. The Irish 
were a people not excelled in loyalty to their Sovereign by any other 
portion of the empire, and the very name of separation would be un- 
popular in Ireland. The Honourable Member then expressed his 
regret at the imputation of personal motives thrown out by the Hon. 
Member for Belfast. It was unfair and unjust of that Hon. Member 
to impugn the motives of men who were not his inferiors by nature, 
and, thanks to British justice, were not his inferiors in that House. 

Sir R. Bateson said, that nothing could be more erroneous than 
the statement that the question of Repeal was popular throughout 
Ireland. He could say, that in the province of Ulster, the great ma^ 
jority of the wealth and rank and intelligence of the people were 
against the repeal of the Union. An Honourable Member had said 
that he looked forward to the time when the whole 105 Members for 
Ireland should be united in favour of repeal. That Honourable Mem- 
ber might wait a very long while for that union, for he was sure it 
would never take place. He would repeat, that there was not any 
man of rank or wealth in Ulster, but Mr. S. Crawford, who was in 
favour of repeal. It certainly was so a year and a half ago. There 
had^ however, been such agitation since then on the subject, that it 
might have found some few nominal supporters who were forced to 
make an appearance in favour of the measure. The great mass of 
the people in the north of Ireland was opposed to the repeal of the 
Union, because they considered that a separation from England could 
be accomplished only by a bloody, religious, and civil war. 

Mr. Lbfroy began by adverting to the injurious effects which the 
repeal of the Union would produce upon property. If it had been a 
breach of trust in the Legislature, as the Honourable Member for 
Roscommon contended, to make the Union, how much greater a breach 
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of trust would it be in the present legislature to repeal the Union ! 
[Hear.] There were two great fundamental conditions in the Union, 
one of which was the preservation of the Established Church of Ire* 
land ; and one of the very grounds on which the repeal of the Union 
was sought, was the evil of having to support an Established Church 
in Ireland. The Honourable Member for Tipperary argued that one 
of the grievances of Ireland was, that it had not been treated as Scot- 
land had been, with respect to its Church. That, however, was no 
fault of the Union ; for the Act of Union, in each case, stipulated 
alike for the continuance of the religion established at the time. 
If many persons who had supported the Relief Bill> had been told 
that the ultimate object was to repeal the Union, they would not have 
agreed to it. When the House considered that the measure was called 
for by a portion only of the people of Ireland, though a great mass of 
the people, and that the moral weight and influence of a large body 
were opposed to it, he trusted that the Legislature would feel that it 
would be a violation of the trust reposed in it if it acceded to the mea- 
sure. If all the Irish Members concurred in seeking it, he granted 
that it would be a case of difficulty. But there was no difficulty if 
not one-half— nay, he believed, not one-third — of those Members sup- 
ported the proposition ; and the third part who supported it had not 
been sent to the House to discuss the measure, and to give their un- 
biassed opinions, but they had been sent as advocates — as retained 
advocates — with the single exception of the Honourable Member for 
Roscommon. [No, no.] He believed, with that exception, they had 
committed themselves before they left the hustings, and therefore 
could not give an unbiassed vote. The Honourable and Learned 
Member for Dublin had said there were eight millions in Ireland who 
sought the repeal of tiie Union. He (Mr. Lefroy) thought this to be 
an exaggeration, though he admitted that a great numerical superi- 
ority among the Catholics of Ireland were decidedly Repealers. But 
the great bulk of proprietors, of persons of education and learning 
in the country, and the clergy, were as yet against the Repeal. 

Mr. R. C. Ferousson said, that his Honourable and Learned Friend, 
the Member for Dublin, in his long and able speech, had consumed 
several hours in establishing propositions which he (Mr. Fergusson) 
never felt disposed to oppose. He admitted that our empire in Ire- 
land had been originally gained by acts of cruelty and oppression 
which could scarcely be paralleled (hear, hear), b.ut those topics were 
not applicable to the question before the House. The dominion of 
England, however gained, had been long ago abjured ; Ireland had 
been treated on the footing of an independent nation when the Union 
itself was negotiated. His Honourable and Learned Friend had stated 
that no contract of this kind could be valid, and had quoted the opinions 
of Irish lawyers upon this point. But, laying aside the opinions of 
Irish Members as to the power of the Legislature to make a contract 
of Union, which might not apply to the questibn as it now stood, if 
the argument was good, it invalidated the Union with Scotland, and 
all the Acts done under the Act of Union were void. The Honour- 
able and Learned Gentleman said, that the Irish Union had been 
accomplished by bribery, corruption, and blood. So it was in Scotland. 
A list of bribes, in 1711, had been published, from 1,100/. to the 
Earl of Marchmont, down to 11/. 5s, for no other purpose than to 
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corrupt voters. But he (Mr. Fergusson) would, nevertheless, not 
consent to a repeal of that Union. Many benefits had been derived 
by his country from the Union with England, and many benefits had 
been derived by Ireland. [Hear.] He did not mean to say that all 
the good had been done for Ireland that might have been done ; but 
Ireland had not placed herself in a condition to receive from this 
country the benefits intended for it. One great fault committed by 
the Government of England, was the delay of the greats healing, 
and necessary measure of Catholic Emancipation. [Hear, . hear.] 
But what was the condition of Ireland now ? There was, and has 
been^ in that House an inclination to listen willingly to the claims of 
Ireland, and an anxiety to do all that was possible to promote her in- 
terests and to establish her liberties. Reviewing the whole course of 
the present discussion, he could not but complain of the imputations 
attempted to be cast upon the Imperial Parliament, on the ground 
that it was insensible to the wants of Ireland, and regardless of her 
interests. He could refer with confidence to the whole course of 
British legislation in support of the assertion, which he unhesitatingly 
made, that England, since the Union, had ever consulted the interests 
and the feelings of the Irish people, and had devoted much labour, and 
more than a due proportion of time, to the affairs and condition of 
Ireland. The history of that country, in connexion with what was 
called Catholic Emancipation, could not but be fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Honourable Members. They could not but recollect, that 
during the whole of the discussions on that question, and in every 
proceeding connected with it, they were told that the passing of the 
Act which removed Catholic disabilities would make the British em- 
pire to consist of one united people. That indisputably was the re- 
presentation made, and upon that representation Members of Parlia- 
ment acted, in giving their consent to a measure which was passed 
without the slightest intimation being given that there existed the 
most remote idea of following up the acquirement of that vanti^e 
ground with a proposition for what he did not scruple to describe as 
tantamount to a dismemberment of the empire. Looked upon as a 
plan for cementing and perpetuating the general bond which kept 
together the people of the United Kingdom, the measure of emanci- 
pation was agreed to by both Houses, and received the assent of the 
Crown ; but what were they, then, after so short an interval, to say 
to a proposition for dissolving that Union which they had made such 
large sacrifices to preserve ; and with what a bad grace did such a 
proposition come after thirty- three years of acquiescence? It- was 
well known, that during the whole of that period there was not a 
breath sent forth respecting that dissolution of the Union, which they 
were now told the people of Ireland had been all along most earnestly 
desiring. Amongst the many imperfect arguments which the House 
had heard from the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin, in 
support of the motion, one was, that the contemplated restoration of 
the Irish Parliament would not have a tendency to dissolve the Union 
in consequence of certain restraints to be imposed upon its power. 
True, there might be a provision, that the Parliament of Ireland 
should not possess the power of altering the succession to the Crown; 
but of what value could that or any other limitation of its power be 
considered, so long as it enjoyed the privilege of stopping the sup- 
plies 7 Whyi there was not a man living, unless the victim of party 
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prejudice, who would not acknowledge that the attempt to call any 
such restraint into practical operation must lead at once to civil war, 
and that most prohably arising in the midst of foreign war. He sin- 
cerely and conscientiously declared, that he did not believe there could 
be found an audience to which the people of Ireland could with so 
much advantage, address themselves as to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. For the sake of Ireland, then, he should say, let 
the Union remain undisturbed ; but, above all, for the sake of the 
empire, let it not be broken, for a consent to its dissolution would be 
nothing less than a signing the death-warrant of the wealth, the 
glory, .and the prosperity of the empire. 

Mr. RoNATNJfi, after thanking the House for the patient hearing 
they had given to the advocates of repeal, said he could not admit the 
parallel sought to be established between the Union of Scotland and 
that of Ireland. In Scotland they had not 7,500,000 of one religion 
paying the expenses of the church of only 500,000. There was one 
argument at least in favour of the motion of his Hon. Friend the 
Member for Dublin, founded on a fact which admitted of no dispute — 
namely, the prevalence of absenteeism ; and as little did the conse« 
quences of that absenteeism afford matter for controversy. But did 
not the House feel that the Union was the true cause of that evil uni- 
versally deplored in every district of Ireland, and felt by every class 
of society in that unhappy country ? The Honourable Member then 
referred to a letter of the Earl of Cork, written in the year 1641, 
which he contended was a fair specimen of the principle on which 
English settlers and English viceroys acted in those times, and which, 
though with some occasional mitigation, was continued to later 
periods. It was a system of confiscation and of destruction, of fraud 
and of murder. It was a system, the object of which was, as the 
writer expressed it, to possess themselves of the lands of those Irish 
whom they " might kill or otherwise destroy." The writer of that 
letter placed as a motto over the entrance to a castle of his at Lismore, 
now in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, ** God's providence 
is our inheritance.'' He. censured in strong terms the language of 
the Honourable Member for Belfast, accusing him of having, in the 
course of the present discussion, become the advocate of all the abuses 
of British government in Ireland, though but a few months since he 
had held up Washington as an example to all Irishmen — denouncing a 
pampered prelacy and an overgrown Church establishment. 

As^ to the effects of the Union, he should not fatigue the House by 
entering into detail. [Hear.] There was, however, one result which 
he could not avoid calling to the attention of the House. He alluded 
to the state of the Irish revenue (taking it from the authority of the 
Hon. Gentleman opposite, the Secretary to the Treasury) in the year 
1792, and the comparison between its amount at that period and the 
amount in subsequent years. In the year 1792 it would appear the 
total Irish revenues amounted to about 1,100,000/., while in the year 
1799 its total had increased to nearly 3,000,000/. Such was the 
increase within the short period of seven years antecedent to the 
Union, while the grand result of all the boasted benefits of an union 
of thirty-four years' duration was that the revenues of Ireland did 
not, within the latest period, amount to more than 3,800,000/. [Hear, 
hear, and some cries of Question.] He discarded, however, the ques- 
tion being tried by mere statements of figures. He well remembered 
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an expression of a distinguished countryman of his own, to thia effect: 
^* Wo to the man who trusted to statements of this kind as an autho« 
rity for estimating the prosperity, comfort, and happiness of a peojde ! 
— ^Wo to the man and the millions who should look to such a state- 
ment of profit and loss as a criterion of the improved condition of a 
nation I" The same individual also added, ^' that the man who so 
thought must have the heart of a huckster, and ought to wander like 
a Jew through the world, without a home or a country.*' 

It had been urged that to repeal the Legislative Union would in 
effect dismember the empire. The same argument had been urged 
during the American war with reference to that country ; but his- 
tory had 'shown how well avenged had been the insults then offered 
by this country to Benjamin Franklin. The Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman at seme length quoted the speeches of Mr. Grattan and 
other distinguished Members of the Irish Legislature in support of 
his position. He proceeded to observe that much had been stated 
by the Honourable Secretary for the Treasury with reference to the 
jobs perpetrated by the Irish Parliament, but the Honourable Gen- 
tleman had been silent as to those committed by the Imperial Legis- 
lature since the Union. He (Mr. Ronayne), however, could not forget 
the grants which had been voted for the formation of the Rideau Canal 
— for the erection of martello towers in Ireland — of the million of 
money voted for the formation of the batteries at the Cove of Cork, 
now, as ever, useless ; and the hundreds upon thousands which had 
been expended by the authority of Parliament in building new churches 
in Ireland. The Tithe Composition Bill would work a great injustice 
upon Ireland : it wouid not diminish the burdens of the oppressed 
people of Ireland, while, on the other hand, it was calculated to in- 
crease the ecclesiastical revenues, and benefit such lay impropriators 
as the Duke of Devonshire. That measure was a mere shift and ex- 
pedient of the Government ; but he would tell them broadly that 
tithes undar any other name, or in any shape whatever, would no longer 
be paid in that country. So long as tithes in any shape were exacted, 
he should never feel himself to be a free emancipated man, and in 
Ireland there were now thousands who entertained the same senti- 
ments, and who, though not ready to rise in arms against it, sub- 
mitted in the same way as to a bandit who took his purse, because 
they could not help themselves. [ '* Hear '* and a laugh.] He could 
not but complain, also, of the invidious manner in which the Govern- 
ment had met the motion of the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin. By availing themselves of the hostility manifested by the 
House to the proposition, they sought by the amendment which had 
been moved, instead of contenting themselves with a simple negative 
to the question, to obtain the sanction of the House to the system of 
misgovernment which had so long afflicted Ireland. He could assure 
the House and the Government that it was not by passing such mea- 
sures as the Coercion Bill of last year, and the proposed alteration 
in the tithe system, that Ireland could be satisfied or contented. 

He must read to the House the copy of a letter (the original of 
which he doubted not could be found in the bureau of the Ministry), 
addressed by a high and distinguished personage some short time 
back stationed in Ireland, to the present Administration. The pas- 
sage was to the effect that if the grievances of the Irish people were 
not removed, the King's Government would have no friends in that coun- 
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try but the King's troops. This was not the statement of a partisan* 
but the written declaration of no less a personage than the late Lord- 
lieutenant, the Marquess of Anglesey, dated *' Phoenix Park, October 
9, 1838." The same communication also stated, ** that while the 
people were vehemently calling for measures of relief and remedy, he 
was unable to answer them save by the Riot Act and the point of the 
bayonet.*' Another passage manifested how little the Noble Marquess 
contemplated that the Reformed Parliament would be found such wiU 
ling hands — such sedulous followers of tbe Government, as subsequent 
events had shown ; for the Noble Marquess added, '^ That he was 
aware of the difficulties the Government might encounter in a Re- 
formed Parliament ; he saw the possibility of the intractibillty of the 
Reformed House of Commons, and he was aware of the composition 
and temper of the House of Lords. He well knew, too, that the 
times were now past when the Minister could determine the acts of 
the Legislature." It was manifest that the Noble Marquess but little 
anticipated the course with reference to Ireland that would be pur* 
sued by the Reformed Parliament. 

He repeated that the union between England and Ireland was like 
that between a shark and his prey — the one swallowed up the other, 
and thus became indivisible. [** Hear," and a laugh.] Such a sys- 
tem was not consistent witli justice, and it was contrary to every 
principle of common honesty that 7,500,000 people should be called 
upon to support the clergy of about half a million of population. It 
must not be thought that the people of Ireland were so stupified by 
insult and injury that they would longer submit quietly and patiently. 
They had, he contended, a perfect right to relieve themselves from 
such an unjust state of things, as soon as an opportunity offered. 
The people of Ireland, though oppressed, were sensitive to injustice, 
and would never submit to be 

' Mofllem slayes; 
While Heaven has light or earth has graves.' 

['• Hear, hear,'* and loud cries of ** Question."] 

Colonel ToaRENs said that he was one of those who did not regard 
absenteeism as an evil to Ireland ; but even if it were so, he dfd n(^t 
believe that its remedy would be found in the repeal of the'LegislS'* 
tive Union, by which the dismemberment of the empire would be 
effected, and the result would be most injurious, in his judgment, to 
both countries. It should not be forgotten that there were^two classes 
of absentees — the absentee proprietors and the absentee labourers. 
Much had been said on the subject of the Irish rents being remitted 
to this country in the shape of provisions, but it should not be for- 
gotten that much of these provisions were consumed by the absentee 
labourer to whom he had alluded. It had been said that an absentee 
law would speedily follow the repeal of the Union ; but if this was 
done, it could not be supposed that the English Legislature would be 
slow in preventing the inundation of Irish labour into this country. 

Sir H. ViviiN observed that the interests of both countries were 
so completely dovetailed together, that it was impossible to separate 
them without destroying both. He was not an advocate for sup- 
pressing discussion on the subject, but he really thought that after 
this question was decided (as we understood the Honourable and 
Gallant Member), the penalty of a pramunire on goods and chattels 
should attach to the man who proposed a repeal of the Union. We 
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knew what the feelings of the advocates of this measure were with 
respect to the Church. He (Sir H. Vivian) had been an advocate for 
the commutation of tithes, and he had never found any man hardy 
enough to deny that some alteration in this particular was necessary. 
But the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin had said, " One 
of my objects in agitating the repeal of the Union is to deprive the 
church of Ireland of its enormous temporalities.'' [Hear.] The 
Honourable and Gallant Officer then proceeded to maintain that an 
absentee- tax would not only lead to the great injury of persons who 
had property both in England and Ireland, but would prevent English 
capital finding its way into Ireland. The Honourable Member had 
complained of the rents which went out of Ireland, but it must be 
remembered that two-thirds of those rents went directly towards the 
payment of the labourers and agriculturists. 

Dr. Baldwin said that it was not to the agitation of the Honour- 
able and Learned Member for Dublin, or to any wild speeches that he 
might have made to assembled multitudes in Ireland, and he certainly 
did make some wild speeches on such occasions [a laugh], that they 
were to attribute the position which this question had assumed at pre- 
sent in that country. Those who looked deeper than the mere sur- 
face of things would see that the eagerness which the Irish people now 
displayed for a repeal of the Legislative Union was owing to the con- 
tinued system of oppression and injustice which had been persevered 
in towards Ireland ; it was owing to the experience which they had 
of the misgovemment of the Imperial Parliament. It was idle and 
absurd to con over the speeches made by any Member out of that 
House, — ^addresses made to multitudes in Ireland, and made probably 
when the e£Fervesence of the imagination was at its height. [A laugh.] 
By means of the Union Ireland had been deprived of many of the 
great stays and resources of a country — of her Parliament — of her 
nobility and gentry— of numerous public boards and establishments, 
and all the expenditure connected with them was transferred to 
England. He was ready to admit that he had given a pledge to his 
constituents on this question; but he had given it honestly and sincerely. 
He for one had nothing to gain by being a Member of Parliament ; on 
the contrary, he was a great loser by the circumstance. The Gallant 
Officer had threatened them with force to put do^ni the discussion of 
this question in Ireland. Let them marshal their armies, and if they 
attempted to oppress the people of Ireland and to stifle their complaints, 
he would say that resistance then became a duty. [** Hear, hear/' 
from some of the Irish Members.] He for one would shed the last 
drop of his blood for his country. He would tell them that the Irish 
people were 8,000,000, and that they would not submit to be slaves — 
that they would not submit to be less than Englishmen. If they 
should attempt to put them down in the way the Gallant Officer had 
suggested, he would tell him that they would rise against such tyranny 
[Cheers from the Repealers.] 

Mr. Prymb was most decidedly opposed to a separate and inde- 
pendent Legislature for Ireland, and maintained that it was impos- 
sible the Union between the two countries could be continued if 
either had the power, through its Parliament, of interfering with the 
policy of the other. 

On the motion of an Honourable Member, the debate was then 
adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, 29th. 

The order of the day for resuming the adjourned debate having been 
read, 

Mr. MuLLiNs rose and said, that he found himself under the neces- 
sity of supporting the motion of the Honourable Member for DubUn. 
The resolutions of the Honourable Gentleman (Mr. S. Rice) were in- 
jurious to the interests of the country, and to the privileges of the House 
of Commons ; and he should, therefore, feel himself perfectly justified 
in proposing an amendment to that effect, when the proper time came. 
It was true, that the Parliament of Ireland was corrupt; but he main- 
tained that it was more serviceable to the commercial and agricultural 
interests of Ireland than an Imperial Parliament had shown itself. 

Mr. Jephson rose, and aHer apologising for troubling the House 
through the medium of a voice rendered extremely hoar$e by a violent 
cold (and which prevented the Honourable Member from being heard 
upstairs), said, that if he was induced by any reason more strongly 
than another to oppose the amendment of the Right Honourable Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, it was in consequence of the grounds for sup- 
porting it which had been stated by the Honourable Gentleman who 
seconded it (Mr. E. Tennent). If that Honourable Member's reasons 
were suffered to stand unrefuted and unopposed, the consequence 
would be that the question would speedily resolve itself into a religious 
controversy ; and he deprecated this with all the means in his power, 
as much would thereby be lost to the people of Ireland, and little 
gained. And here let him ask the Honourable and Learned Member 
for Dublin, and those who supported his views — in fact, the whole 
body of repealers — whether they were satisfied with the position in 
which the question of Repeal stood now in that House ? 

Mr. O'CoNNELL— " Yes." 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor — " Yes.*' \ 

Several other Honourable Members in a breath — " Yes," " Yes," 
" Yes," " Yes." 

Mr. Jephson — So far, good ; but he could with truth say he was far 
from being satisfied, either with the manner in which the question had 
been argued by them, or fixing it on the basis on which they had placed 
it. He then contended that repeal would not improve the trade or 
commerce of the country ; that it would not abate absenteeism ; and 
that it would lead to civil war. There would be two parties in the 
country, and one of them would always trust for support from England. 
The great evil of Ireland was agitation, and that was caused by the 
tardy way in which the Catholic question was granted. The delay, in 
fact, bred a race of men who lived by agitation ; and when the Catho- 
lic question was settled, they were forced to find some other on which 
they could exercise their talents. He trusted, however. Government 
would do something to abate agitation ; if hot, he should be forccil to 
become a repealer in order to enjoy something like repose in his native 
country. 
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Mr. M. O'CoNNELL, after alluding to the opinions urged by the 
Honourable Member for Mallow, and intimating that they might pre- 
vent his return on a future occasion, proceeded to contend, that al- 
though the landlords of Ireland generally were opposed to a Repeal of 
the Union, yet that all the intelligence of the country were in favour of it 
The Honourable Member then entered into various details with a view 
of showing that trade had materially decreased in Dublin since the 
Union. The summary of these details was, that whereas, in 1800, 
61,075 operatives were maintained in constant employment in Dublin ; 
in 1833, there were only 14,446, and of these, 4412 were only 
casually employed. Similar evidence of decay was observable in other 
parts of the country. In Kilkenny, for instance, in 1800, there were 
65 masters, having 330 looms, and affording constant employment to 
3362 men ; whilst at present there were only two or three petty masters, 
having 20 looms, which gave employment to only 260 persons. 

Mr. Peter expressed his decided disapprobation of the motion sub- 
mitted by the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. Those 
were the truest friends of Ireland, who endeavoured to procure her 
repose, and thus to enable the Government to carry into effect the 
measures which they contemplated for the amelioration of the country. 
The spirit of faction was the bane of Ireland, and he was glad that the 
empire possessed an Administration which was determined to act fairly 
between the two extremes. If the Government continued to do justice 
between both parties, and to effect reforms where they could be safely 
made, the beneficial results of the Union between the two countries 
would soon be universally acknowledged. 

Mr. Christmas admitted that there were great misery and destitution 
in Ireland, but he did not admit that repeal would be a cure for those 
evils. He was prepared to admit that all the benefits which might 
have been expected from the Union had not been realised. But why? 
Because the Catholic question had been too long delayed. That it was 
which prevented the admission, or rather the application, of British 
capital to Ireland. Another cause which prevented the good effects 
which the Union might have otherwise produced was the admission of 
the Catholic freeholders to vote in 1793, which led the way to that sub- 
division of lands which had since been carried to so great an extent in 
that country. To these might be added, the change of the currency, and 
other causes. The Honourable Member went on to contend, that if the 
repeal were to be carried, there would then follow the system of pro- 
tecting duties, which would have the effect of excluding the Irish corn 
from the British market, which would be greatly injurious to Ireland. 
He also contented that the attempt at repeal would, if it were carried, 
lead to a separation between the two countries. In this feeling, he 
would oppose the motion for the repeal of the Legislative Union by 
every means in his power. 

Colonel Verner, in opposing the motion of the Hon. and Learned 
Member for Dublin, referred to the petition from Armagh which had 
been presented against that measure, and which showed that the people 
of Ireland were by no means unanimous for the repeal. The numeri- 
cal majority of the people of Ireland might, in many places, be in 
favour of the repeal, but he would contend that the majority of the 
wealth and intelligence of the people was against it. 

Mr. Hume said that the interest which he took in the affairs of Ireland, 
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and the earnest desire he had to see the evils which affected her reme- 
died, made him anxious to say a few words on the motion before the 
House, and to state his views on it. The question was one of vital 
importance ; but, in his opinion, it had not yet been properly dealt with* 
More than three-fourths of what had been said relative to it had g^ne 
wide of the question. He would ask the House what it was which had 
been submitted to their discussion ? They were hitherto fighting with 
shadows. (The Honourable Member here read the original motion.) 
Now, he would ask the House whether there was one word in that 
which spoke of the repeal of the Union ? The speech of the Hon. and 
Learned Member for Dublin had made it a question of repeal^ and 
that, no doubt, was his principal object ; but, he would ask any one* 
had the address moved as an amendment any application to the motion 
before the House? The motion was to inquire into the means by 
which the Union with Ireland had been effected. He might repudiate 
the means, but the Union had been effected, and he did not see any 
good which could be got from such an inquiry. It might be an object 
of inquiry, whether Ireland was numerically fairly represented or not ; 
but beyond that, or beyond the inquiry as to her grievances, he would 
not go, for, in or out of that House, he would never lend himself to a 
repeal of the Legislative Union between the two countries. He was 
sure that no man more deprecated the separation of the two countries 
than his Hon. and Learned Friend who brought forward this motion. 
He might add, even, that his Hon. and Learned Friend did not desire 
the repeal of the Union, if he could obtain the good government of his 
country without it. Indeed, he had heard his Hon. Friend declare that 
he would not advocate the repeal if he could obtain the good govern- 
ment of Ireland without it. 

He desired at once to come to the point, and he would ask what was 
the object of the Union ? The avowed and ostensible object indisputa- 
bly was, to put an end to the anarchy of which unhappy Ireland had 
long been the scene. Now, he would ask another question — Had it 
produced that effect ? The answer might be found in the almost un- 
interrupted series of disturbances prevailing from that hour to the pre- 
sent ; and the various legislative measures, with which the Members of 
that House must be well acquainted, were the best proof that could be 
offered of the state of Ireland. Yet, if they were to judge by the 
speech of the Hon. Secretary opposite, they must infer that everything 
had been done for Ireland which circumstances would permit. [Cries 
of •* No, no," from the Treasury Bench.] He would contend that he 
had correctly represented the sentiments of the Honourable Gentleman 
as expressed in the course of the present debate. [No, no.] How 
perfectly inconsistent with that was the language held by the same 
Honourable Gentleman in the year 1822, on the motion of Sir John 
Newport, so oflen referred to. On that occasion he hesitated not to 
declare that ** the House had been confidently told by the Noble Marquess 
that the re-enactment of the Insurrection Law, with the passing of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, would serve effectually to put down the present 
disturbances in Ireland. But how could the Noble Lord rely so much 
upon the efficacy of laws which, having been already tried, had proved 
totally ineffectual to the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland ? They 
had been ineffectual, because within the long period that had elapsed 
since the Union was carried, no inquiry had been instituted, no attempt 
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had been made ' to ascertain or to remedy the real and general griev- 
ances of Ireland.'' 

He thought that the House and the country had a right to complain 
that there had been an anxiety to render the debate in a. srreat degree 
personal to the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin, tiis 
influence and his agitation had been the subject of roiich complaint, as 
if the great power and influence he possessed had been created by him- 
self. Had there not been grounds, — had there not been serious and 
bitter cause of complaint, in Ireland ? No talents or qualifications of 
his own conld ever have conferred upon the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman that extraordinary ascendency for which he was remarkable. 
The sliflfhtest reference to the manner in which the afiairs of Ireland 
had been conducted for the last thirty years must make that truth 
apparent to any but the most obtuse or prejudiced mind. Indeed, there 
were not wanting at all times those who stood forward to contend for 
the opinions which he entertained respecting the government of Ireland ; 
but they were for the most part men who soon retired amidst the re- 
wards of places and pensions ; and yet these very men were the persons 
who before they took office happened to he most loud in denouncing 
the evil system upon which Ireland was governed. A. Right Honour- 
able Gentleman now on the other side of the House, and now an ardent 
of^onent of repeal, and a warm eulogist of the system on which Ire- 
land had been heretofore governed, had, when speaking on the affairs 
of Ireland on a former occasion, quoted Lord Bacon and insisted upon J 

the application of the remark of that celebrated person to the condition ^ 

of Ireland, when he said that ** to allay discontent and disaffection you 
must expel the matter of sedition." . It was perfectly true that nothing 
had been done to expel the matter of sedition from Ireland ; and even 
the measure of emancipation, which might have been made not one 
only of justice, but of grace, had lost much of its value by reason 
of the manner in which it was conceded, and by reason of the attempt 
made to render that measure, like everything else, connected with Ire- 
land, personal to the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. In 
the same way the Reform Bill had been made the means of also doing 
injustice to Ireland. [Cheers from some Opposition Members.] There 
was not, there could not be any doubt that Ireland had sustained the 
grossest injustice in the provisions of the Reform Act, as in the case of 
almost every measure passed by the Imperial Parliament, — giving full 
warrant for the language used by the Honourable Baronet the Member 
for Westminster, when he exclaimed, " Was Ireland to know nothing 
of England but through acts of bloodshed, and through the use of the 
gibbet?" 

Let it not^ however, be inferred from all these observations of his, that 
he was an advocate of a repeal of the Union ; on the contrary, he' was 
persuaded that the establishment of a separate legislature in the sister 
country must be fraught with mischief of the worst description, not only 
to the empire at large, but to Ireland herself. He held in his hand a 
letter addressed, in October, 1832, by the Marquess of Anglesey to Earl 
Grey. [An Honourable Member inquired across the Table where he 
had obtained that document.] It had been given to him by an Honour- 
able Member then sitting near him, and to one portion of it he begged 
the attention of the House. 

'' First and foremost in importance, and in its immediate pressure, is the queft- 
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tion of a reform in ilie Protestant church of Ireland. Thit'establishmeiit, which 
at all times far exceeded the religious wants of the Prote^nt congregation, has 
hitherto been upheld by the State, mainly on the ground that it served the tem- 
poral use of consolidating the connexion of the two countries. But this service it 
no longer performs. Instead of strengthening the connexion, it weakens it. Any 
Oovernment henceforth pledged to maintain that establishment as it now exists, 
must be brought into constant and permanent collision with public opinion, and the 
prejudices and passions of the Irish people." 

In his judgment nothing could be clearer from the extract he had 
read, than that the present Government had been proceeding with regard 
to Ireland upon a mistaken principle, and that they had been all along 
dragging with them a liberal House of Commons, — a House of Com- 
mons too liberal to them, and too ready to repose in them unbounded 
confidence, — ay, even when they were proposing measures diametrically 
opposed to the whole tenour of the declarations of their past lives. He 
would trouble them with another passage from that letter : — 

However attached myself to the doctrjnes of the Protestant Church, and however 
anxious to discountenance any violent changes in its temporal condition, it is im- 
possible for me not to see that the prevailing resistance to its legal pecuniary 
claims is only symptomatic of a deep-rooted, wide-spread conviction, in the minds of 
the Irish community, that the continuance of this establishment in its present 
extent and splendour is no longer justified by the condition of this country; and 
that the time has arrived for such just and practicable reforms in respect of it as 
may eventually place at the disposal of the state a national fund to be applied to 
necessary national purposes. 

The writer went on further to observe : — 

Such, I have been reluctantly compelled to feel, is the general and unchangeable 
opinion of the Irish people upon this subject; and I am equally impressed with the 
apprehension that, unless the Parliament takes the lead in the work of now inevi- 
table innovation, the recent confederacy against tithes will prove to have been 
only the first of a series of deplorable struggles between the Government and the 
national antipathies — that every day during which those struggles are protracted 
the Government will find itself less in a condition of imposing Its own terms — and 
that, sooner or later, the final result must be an extorted and undignified compli- 
ance with demands which we had not the foresight, or rather, perhaps, the power 
to concede. 

Had there ever been language more prophetic ? Yet not even that 
could change the course, of policy adopted with regard to Ireland by 
each succeeding Secretary. The Right Honourable Gentleman oppo- 
site, for example, on entering ofRce, told the House how he should 
vindicate the law, and yet such was the people with whom he had to 
deal, rendered, as they were, unmanageable by centuries of misrule, that 
he found himself compelled to retrace his footsteps, and found, too, that 
it cost the country 28,000/. to collect tithes to the amount of 12,000/. 
The letter to which he had already referred them was worthy of being 
continued and used to a further extent. Let the House only listen to 
the further representations of the Noble Marquess : — 

I know that the times have passed when the will of the Minister could determine 
the acts of the Legislature ; still I cannot refrain from urging on the attention of 
my colleagues the claims of this suffering and too-long-neglected country to a par- 
ticipation in the benefit of that enlightened policy which has already conferred so 
much benefit on the other parts of the empire. • 

Anglesey. 

Phoenix-park, Oct. 9, 1832. 

In the discussion of the present question, frequent reference had 
been made to. the evidence of prosperity derivable from the state of the 
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imports and exports of Ireland daring certain periods ; but lei it not 
be forgotten, that ^noe Ireland had a Parliament, her population had 
very nearly doubled, and notwithstanding all the improvements sup- 
posed to faie displayed in imports and exports, Ireland had not made the 
slightest advance in any one of the arts of civilized life. Would the 
House permit him to read an extract from a speech delivered by Sir 
Henry Parnell, in the year 1B23, which put the matter, as he conceived, 
in a very clear point of view ? 

Another way of judging of the state of dittorbanoe in Ireland is by referring to 
the Statate»book : from this it appears aa follows :«• 

Years. 

That the Insurrection Act was in force from 1796 to 1802 6 

That Martial Law was in force from 1803 to 1805 . . 2 

That the Insurrection Act was in force from 1807 to 1810 S 

That the Insurrection Act was in force from 1814 to 1818 4 

That the Insurrection Act was in force from 1822 to 1823 1 

Out of a period of 27 years, these laws were in force for 16 

But in addition to these two acts, others, of a similar unconstitutional kind, have 
been passed within the same period. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended from 
1797 to 1802 ; again, from 1803 to 1806 ; and again in 1822. The Arms Act, 
allowing domiciliary visits, and prohibiting the use of arms, was in force from 1796 
to 1801, and has been in force from 1807 to the present time, and now forms part 
of the standing law of the country. The Peace Preservation Act, by which a regu- 
lar gendarmerie was appointed, has been in force from 1814 to the present time. 
Taking together the periods of disturbances, as before-mentioned, with the periods 
for which the Martial Law and Insurrection Acts have been in force, we obtain the 
following table of actually existing disturbances in Ireland : — j 

Period. Tears. 

1. From 1792 to 1802 ... 10 

2. — 1803 to 1805 • • .2 

3. •— 1807 to 1810 • • . 3 

4. — 1811 to 1818 . . .7 
6« — 1819 to 1823 • • . 4 

26 

That is, out of a period of the last thirty-one years, no less than twenty-six years 
have been years of actual insurrection or disturbance. The following conclusions 
may be drawn from this case of Ireland as to the means taken for suppressing dis- 
turbances. First, that as often as any disturbance has appeared, since 1795, it has 
been immediately followed by some new law of a severe and coercive character. Se- 
condly, that a regular system has thus grown up, and been constantly acted upon, of 
dealing with discontent and disturbance with severe and coercive measures. Thirdly, 
that this system has completely failed ; for in tlie place of discontent and disturb- 
ance being diminished, great as they were in 1795, they are still greater at the pre- 
sent moment. 

From that, then, the House must see that twenty-six years out of 
thirty-three were years of disturbance. He attributed thai condition of 
the country to various causes, amongst which were the delay of the 
measure of emancipation, and the state of the Established Church : 
this last he considered to be a crying enormity, and the constant source 
of complaint and insurrection. At the present moment, a colonial esta- 
blishment, with all the vice which belonged to such a system of govern- 
ment, existed in Ireland ; and up to a late period a dominant Protestant 
party, consisting of a minority of the population, had ruled over millions 
with a rod of iron. Was it then surprising that ill-will and discontent 
had spread throughout that unhappy country ? Since the present 
Ministers came into power no such change had taken place in the admi- 
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nwiration of Irish affkirs as might have been expected from their pre* 
▼ious declarations. Indeed, a greater military force had been main* 
tained in Ireland, for the purpose of carrying into effect the unconstitu* 
Uonal measures introduced by the Right Honourable Gentleman oppo* 
site, than had ever before' been kept up there since the Union. Lei 
them do justice to Ireland, and he prophesied agitation would cease. 
The Ministers, and not the Honourable and learned Member for 
Dublin, created the agitation which was so much complained of» by 
endeavouring to prop up institutions to which the great bulk of the 
Irish people were opposed. 

He could not give his assent to the Amendment moved by the Hon. 
Gentleman opposite, nor did he think that any Gentleman could vote 
for it, unless he was of opinion that the Imperial Parliament had done 
all that was necessary for the welfare of Ireland. Neither was he (Mr. 
Hume) able to give his support to the motion of the Honourable and 
licamed Member for Dublin, though he considered it to be one which, 
had it not been for the speech of the Honourable and Learned Member 
himself, did not call for opposition. [Laughter.] He would not, how- 
ever, lend his countenance to the opinions which had been expressed 
by the Honourable and Learned Member, and before he consented to 
entertain the question of the Repeal of the Union, he must be well 
assured that the Imperial Parliament were determined not to do justice 
to Ireland. Under these circumstances, he should^ when the proper 
time arrived, move the following Amendment: — 

That the present state of Ireland is afflicting to its inhabitants and dangerous to 
the well-being of the United Kingdom ; and although some salutary laws affecting 
the Irish people have been passed by the Imperial Parliament, yet we deeply regret 
that the beneficial results anticipated from the Legislative Union have not been 
realized. The failure may, however, be attributed to the error of Parliament in 
refusing or delaying the redress of substantial grievances, and not applying more 
extensively those remedial measures, chiefly as regards the £stabl!shed Church of 
Ireland, which a liberal and benignant policy would dictate. That we will now 
direct our best and earliest attention to the removal of all existing causes of just 
complaint, and to the application of such measures of improvement and reform, 
both in chur(^ and state, as, by doing justice, will best promote the peace and 
contentment of the people of Ireland ; and by thus securing them the full benefit 
of the British constitution, increase their attachment to its principles, and give 
additional strength and prosperity to the empire. 

Lord Althorp thought that some apology would be due from him 
to the House for trespassing on its attention at the present period of 
the debate, if he did not feel it to be his duty, on such a question as 
that under discussion, to state the grounds on which he founded his 
opposition to the motion of the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin. The question appeared to be so exhausted, and the arguments 
which had been used against the motion so conclusive, that he did not 
think it possible for him to introduce any new matter into the. debate. 
Still he was anxious to make a few observations on what had passed 
during the discussion, and, as he had before said, to state the grounds 
on which he thought the question ought to be decided. 

The Honourable Gentleman who spoke last had observed that one 
half of the speeches delivered in support of the amendment consisted 
of attacks on the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. He 
^Lord Althorp) admitted that many of. the speeches might be so de- 
scribed; but he must also be permitted to say that more than half of 
the speeches spoken in support of the original motion are references to 
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a speech delivered by his Honourable Friend (Mr. Rice) iii- lS:^1[hear, 
hear] and other quotations ; indeed, he never recoHeeted to have heard 
in any former debate so great a quantity of quotalious as^had been' nead 
on the present occasion. [Hear.] The Noble Lord at the head of ^Im: 
administration had been charged with inconsistency with reference* 1o 
the question of the Legislative Union of England and Ireland. Hmt' 
could not, however, admit that a man could fairly be accused of incon^ 
slstency, because he was an advocate for the continuance of the Legis- 
lative Union now, though opposed to its enactment thirty-four years 
ago. [Hear, hear.] Whatever might have been said by Earl Grey in 
1799, in the eagerness of debate, — and it should be recollected that at 
that period the question of the Union excited very warm discussions, — 
the circumstances of the case were now completely altered. [Hear, 
hear.] His Honourable Friend (Mr. S. Rice) had also been hardly 
used, because he was charged with inconsistency on account of a speech 
delivered by him in 1822, in which he complained that the window and 
hearth taxes remained unrepealed, and that no steps had been taken to 
elBPect the commutation of tithe, or to secure Catholic emancipation. 
Now it so happened that every one of the measures which his Honour- 
able Friend expressed a wish to see carried in 1822 had since been 
passed by Parliament. [Hear.] The Honourable and Learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin, in the course of his speech, went into a long detail of 
the ancient history of Ireland,, which he (Lord Althorp) believed was 
admitted by all who had as yet spoken not to bear very directly on the 
question under consideration. It appeared to him (Lord Althorp) that 
the Honourable and Learned Member seemed to think that during the 
whole of the early times to which he had alluded Ireland was in a state 
of independence. If this was a correct account, what, then, was the use 
of the revolution of 1782, which undoubtedly had the effect of esta- 
blishing to a very great degree the independence of Ireland ? 

But he agreed with the Honourable Member for Cork, that in dis- 
cussing this question the House ought to look to the present circum- 
stances of Ireland rather than to its condition in more ancient times. 
What the House ought to consider was, whether the repeal of the 
Union would be advantageous at the present time to the empire at 
large, or beneficial to Ireland ; for he was ready to admit that the in- 
terests of the smaller country ought to be regarded as bearing in a most 
important degree on this question. [Hear.] The Honourable Member 
for Cork county had said that the only ground on which he could vote 
for the motion of the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin 
was, because he considered it as a preliminary step to the repealof the 
Union ; and the Hon. Member added, that he would not have given the 
motion his support if he had regarded it in the light of a mere motion of 
inquiry. He would not undertake to say whether or not Parliamentary 
tactics justified the course which the Hon. Member for Cork county pro- 
posed to take, but he must do the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin 
the justice to state, that the speech delivered by him made it perfectly 
clear that the motion before the House was not one for the Repeal of the 
Union, and he (Lord Althorp) did not, therefore, understand how the 
Hon. Member for Cork county could vote for it, upon the ground that it 
would lead to such a measure. Before he went further into the ques- 
tion, he wished to make one or two observations on the letter which had 
been quoted by the Hon. Member for Middlesex, and by the Hon. Mem- 
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ber for Ckmincl in his speech of last night. He believed the letter 
purported to be a private commuDication from the Marquis of Ang^lesey 
to 'ExtV Grey. . Now, if any such letter had ever been written by the 
Mavquis of Anglesey, it would probably, have been shown to him, but 
he did not think that. the quotations which he had iieard were very much 
like Lord Anglesey's style of writing. He had, however, communicated 
the substance of the quotations which were read last night to Earl Grey, 
and his Lordship stated, in answer to his inquiry, that he did not recol* 
lect ever having received such a letter as the one alluded to. - (Hear, 
hear.) It was always very difficult to prove a direct negative,' but he 
did not doubt that, after what had failen from the Hon. Member for 
Middlesex, he should be able to make a more distinct statement on this 
point. 

Mr. Ronavne said that he had not described the communication 
fronn which he quoted last night as a private letter. It purported to be 
a memorial addressed by the Marquis of Anglesey to his colleagues, and 
dated Phoeni9-park, October, 1832. 

LiOrd'ALTHORP continued. The Hon. Member for Cork county had 
in the course of his speech made several appeals to him (Lord Althorp), 
and had done him the honour — a far greater honour than he deserved — 
to say that he would entirely understand his argument. (Laughter.) 
The Hon. Member had assumed that the fact of Ireland exporting at one 
and the same time, corn and cattle, was a clear proof of the ruin of her 
agriculture. He confessed that he was not able to follow this part of 
the Hon. Member's argument ; but this he knew, that, taking the case 
of any individual farm, so &r from the sale of cattle and corn at 
the same time being taken as proof of ruin, the farm would not be 
considered very prosperous if the contrary was the case. (Hear, hear.) 
The evidence of the Honourable Member for Kildare before the Irish 
Committee had been alluded to, and he had been represented as stating 
that the consumption of meat in Dublin was much smaller since the 
Union than- before it He had looked into the evidence given by that 
Honourable Member, than whom no one was more competent to speak 
on the subject, and he never had seen evidence more decisively proving 
the great improvement which had taken place in the agriculture of Ire- 
land. [ Hear, hear.] He (Lord Althorp) might also come forward as 
a witness on this point. He knew the exertions which had been made 
by many gentlemen to improve the agriculture of that country — he 
knew the expenses which they had put themselves to for that purpose ; 
and with these facts passing, under his eyes, he could not suppose that 
the agricultural trade was in a ruinous condition. [Hear.] It had been 
said that since the Union, the show of cattle at Ballinasloe fair had de- 
creased, but he thought other reasons might be assigned for that cir- 
cumstance besides supposing any diminution in the amount of cattle in 
Ireland. At the time of the Union, it should be recollected that Bal- 
linasloe fair was the only one of its kind, while at the present moment 
many of the same sort were in existence. [Hear, hear.] One Hon. 
Gentleman said, ** Let us keep our com, and give us the means of con- 
sumption. He (Lord Althorp) felt not the slightest doubt, that if the 
Irish possessed the means of consumption, they would keep their corn ; 
but if they had not the means of consumption, of what advantage would 
it be for them to keep their com ? Under such circumstances the only 
eflfect which the prolubitioii of the export of the com would have, would 
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be to iresirict its growth and injure the agricttliure of the eiranti^. 
[Hear, hear.] To show that he was not making an exaggerated state- 
ment, when he said that the agriculture of Ireland had improved since 
the Union, he need only refer to the price of land before ahd since that 
period. Previous to the Union, land in Ireland might be bought at 
from 16 to 18 years' purchase ; while in 1830, the Crown lands in the 
county of Longford were sold at 22^ years' purchase ; in 1831, at 27 
years' purchase j and in the county of Gal way, in 1834, also at 27 
years* purchase. [Hear, hear.] 

But though he felt it necessary at the present moment to make this 
sort of statement, he trusted, from what he knew of the inquiry now on 
fbot with respect to the poor in Ireland, that the question would never 
again be discussed on such grounds. He felt confident that the result 
of that inquiry would be to convince the House that the condition of 
Ireland had not deteriorated. Indeed, the fkct which had been stated, 
— that 16,000,000 of funded property had been transferred to that 
country since the Union — was a pretty good proof that that measure 
had not been so pernicious as had been represented. [Hear, hear.] He 
admitted that this part of the subject was one of great importance, but 
he felt that the mode in which it had been treated by the Right Hon. 
Member tor Tamworth in his uriaUswerable speech [Hear, hear,] re 
lieved him from the necessity of saying anything With respect to it. He 
had carefully attended to the whole course of the present debate, and h^ 
had not seen any attempt made to answer the arguments of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. [Hear, hear.] The only part of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman's speech which those in favour of the present 
motion had ventured to allude to, was that in which he stated that the 
Repeal of the Union would reduce England to the rank of a third-rate 
powen He (Lord Althorp), however, felt confident that when the 
Right Hon. Gentleman made that observation, he intended to allude to 
the empire generally, and not to England exclusively. [Hear, hear.] 
The Right Honourable Gentleman stated — and not a single Answer had 
been made to the assertion — that it was utterly impossible for the 
Repeal of the Union to take place without the separation of the two 
countries following; and he (Lord Althorp) thought that those 
Honourable Members who professed to have no desire for a separation 
were bound, before voting for the present motion, to explain in what 
mode they thought the Government of the country could be carried on 
when the Legislative Unioti was repealed. [Hear, hear.] The House 
knew that the experiment which was tried in Ireland from 1782 to 1800 
did not succeed very well- — that, in fact, the two countries were very 
nearly separated, — ;-atid suppose that, at the period of the Regency, the 
principles of Mr. Fox had prevailed in the Parliament of Ireland, while 
those of Mr. Pht were adopted by the English Parliament, could any 
one, at all acquainted with the circumstances of the titne, doubt that the 
separation of the two countries must have taken place ? [Hear, hear.] 
Suppose the Legislative Union repealed, and that for the last two or 
three years a separate Legislature had existed in Ireland ; was it possible 
for any person, knowing the opinions of the Honourable and Learned 
Member, and the party with which he acted, and knowing, too, that they 
would at the present time possess the greatest influence in an Irish 
Parliament, to suppose that the two countries could remain connected? 
[Hear^ hean] lie was aware that the advocates of Repeal professed 
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thehia^l VM Hkdy, In the event of anj necessity for the appointment of a 
Regency arising* to acquieste in any measure which should refceive the 
sanction of the English Pkirliament. But on this supposition the IKah 
Parliament would be obliged to make its general politiy eonformablt 
With the English Parliament: and the Repeal of the Unioti» therefore* 
so far frotn giving to Irelana an independent Legislature^ would have 
the efito of placirig her in the dependent situation in which she stdod 
pirevions to 1763. [Hear, hear.] Such being the case, he eould not 
cbnoeive hoW it was to the advaiitage of Ireland, in * political point- df 
rk^i that the Repeal of the Union should take placet The Honourable 
Member for Cork county had stated that he disapproved df the Irish 
Parliament, and the Honourable arid Learned Member for Dublin said 
it Wa§ not dedd, it only slept ; and the effect of hib motion* if e^hiedi 
Wduld be to awaken it. He (Lord Althorp) did not know whatpowet 
that House would have to legislate fbr Ireland^ if a separate Legisla- 
ture was to be established in that country ; and how that Legislature 
could be established there, eicept by means of the English Parliameut, 
he was at a loss to decide. 

It had been said, that the protnises blade to Ireland at the lime Of 
the Union had not been kept. He was perfectly ready to admit thai 
the postponement of the Catholic question had been productive of gteat 
evil, not only to Ireland, but also to this country; and those HbnoUfable 
Gentlemeh who had shown so mubh industry in searching aflei' old 
speeches for the purpose of quoting from them, ought to know that the 
advocates of Catholic emancipation always maintained thai nbtliiug 
was done for Ireland until that measure was carried ; atid though they 
were willing td bo^operate with the Irish until justice was done thetU 
in that res|>ect, yet afterwards they claimed to themselves the right to 
resist any such queistion as the one raised on the present occask>tt. 
[Hewti hear.] But it was argued that the Irish Parliaiiietlt would hav^ 
granted Catholic emahcipation ; and in proof df this assertion, the 
partial relief conceded in 1793 was appealed to. Whati let him a6k} 
was the history of that measure? When it wad itlttodoced td the 
Irish Parliament in the previbUs yeafi on the itiotioii of ft Member 
unconnected with the Government, it was rejected in an igtiomihiouiH 
tnahner [Hear, hear], and it was only tarried when brbUght forward by 
a Miiiister of the Crown. He mighty perhaps, be told that Ciitholie 
emahcipatioil was carried in this country only when it was takeii \ip by 
a Minister of the Cro#n. He (Lord Althorp) admitted that it ^ould 
have been difficult to carry that measure by any dther tneadb ; but if ft 
separate Legislature had coiitiniied to exhi in Irelatid, he did not 
think that any Minister of the Crown Would hftvfe beeii fouild i-eftdy td 
propose a measure for Catholic emancipi&tion id thftt .tjountry.- [Hear» 
hear.] 

The question before the House had been so ftmt)ty dU<<ussed$ thftt htA 
felt some apology Was due for hftving trespft6ded dti the timfe of th^ 
House; and he should therefbre conclude by stating thftt he should Vdtft 
for the amendment niioved by his Honourable Frietid (Mr. S(; Rice). 
He must, however^ say dne word in explanfttion of the iiieaflittg df tht? 
amendment^ which had been assumed to declare thftt evetjrChing Which 
ought to bC) injustice had been, done for Ireland. If that h^ be^ti 
the mekttitig of th^ amendmenii he fbr ode should tiot vdife for it ; bdt 
he believed it would be found to be susceptible of a very different inter- 
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pretation. As he understood ike amendraent, it declared that the Im- 
perial Parliament had paid great attention to the affairs of trteland; 
and that it was ready to do all that was needfulfor the henefit of that 
country. That Parliament had bestowed great attention on the affidiiB 
of Ireland he thought no man would deny ; and he for one rejoiced la 
the fact, and considered the exemplary patience with which the H6ui»e 
had hstened to the whole of the present discussion to he most gratifying, 
as affording another proof of the anxiety which it felt to discuss fully 
any matter relating to Ireland. [The Noble Lord then sat down amidst 
loud cheers,' followed by calls from all parts of the House for Mr. 
O'Connell.] 

Mr. Lalor rose and spoke amidst loud cries of "Question, question," 
and "O'Connell, O'Connell;" but the confusion which prevailed in 
the House rendered him for the most part inaudible in the gallery. He 
was understood to say that Ireland before the Union had been in a com- 
parative state of affluence; but now, in consequence of that baneful 
measure, agriculture was all but extinct, while there ^mained scarcely 
a shadow of trade or manufactures. The statements of the Honourable 
Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. S. Rice) were altogether fallacious on 
that subject. [^'Question, question."] 

Mr. £. RuTHVEN, on rising, was assailed by loud, noisy, and reiterated 
shouts of "Question," cries of "Bar, bar," and renewed calls for 
" O'Connell, O'Connell." The Honourable Member proceeded in the 
midst of much interruption, groaning, and laughter, to address the 
House. Ireland had been represented as prosperous in her commercial, 
agricultural, and manufacturing interests, but he must be allowed to 
deny the correctness of that statement ; he -said so boldly from his own 
actual observation, and from his own actual sense. [Bursts of laughter.] 
An Englishman was calculated to consume 20 lbs. of sugar and a 
quarter of wheat, while Irishmen had nothing but potatoes and sour 
milk all the year r^und. [Renewed laughter.] He denied that the 
linen trade had improved in the north of Ireland. The buzz, the 
inusic of the spinning-wheel, was now silent, and his countrywomen, 
alas ! were idle. [Much laughter.] There was no resident gentry in 
Ireland; and the consequence was that there was no relief for the poor. 
He was prepared to prove that the corruption to which the Union had 
been ascribed was now more prevalent than ever. In proof of this 
position the Honourable Gentleman referred to the number of places 
and the extent of emoluments held by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
his five sons, and immediate connexions. The Right Honourable 
Secretary for Ireland had taken the liberty to congratulate certain Irish 
members, of whom he [Mr. Ruthven] believed he was one, on the 
brilliant prospects they had before them of independence in a domestic 
- legislature. If a domestic legislature existed, he had vanity enough to 
believe that he should be a member of it [Laughter continued] ; but he 
would not continue so any longer than the wish of his constituents, or 
his ability to do them justice, would warrant. 

Mr. Wajuker said he had been a repealer, ever since he knew politics, 
not for the vanity of haying a separate legislature, but because, for 
thirty-four years, Ireland had every year, instead of obtaining good 
government^ become worse and worse. England would soon have the 
opportunity of showing, when the Irish 'Kthe Bill came to be dis- 
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cussed, whether Honourable Members and Government were sincere in 
their pyofession^ io five equal justice to Ireland. [Hear.] 

Mr. Shaw would detain the House only for a few moments.' He 
was quite aware that its patience had been already exhausted, as well 
,9» livery argument which sound reason could urge to support, and every 
species of plausibility which ingenuity could devise, in opposition to 
the obvious truth, the self-evident proposition, that Great Britain and 
Ireland could not ' continue a United Kingdom unlesis they had a 
United Parliament. [Cheers.] Nor should he have offered a single 
observation to the House, if he had not casually heard it observed that 
he was wavering on the subject. Although he did not by any means 
approve of the means by which the Union had been in point of fiu^t 
effected,' yet, now that it had existed for thirty-four years, his mind had 
never been able to contemplate the possibility of dissevering the con* 
nexion which isubsisted between Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby 
breaking up all the relations which had grown up in the mean time. 
From the first moment, therefore, when the question was agitated, he 
had never been able to find room in his mind for a particle of doubt that 
a repeal of the Union would amount to a dismemberment of the empire, 
would weaken the stability, resources, and strength of the country, and 
lead directly and speedily to the inevitable loss, the utter desolation, the 
complete and entire ruin of Ireland. [Cheers.] He lamented that 
Ireland was unequally and unhappily divided. The smaller number 
possessed the property, and necessarily therefore the power which was 
essential to its protection ; and the greater nmnber were suspected of 
designs, whether rightly or wrongly he would not at present take on 
him to say, against the property and against the religion of the other 
class. He must say, that Irish Protestants could never preserve either 
property or person without the aid of British connexion, while on the 
other hand British connexion could never' be maintained without Irish 
Protestantism. [Hear.] He wished to call the attention of the House 
to this point. It was not an ascendency spirit of which he was speak- 
ing,, for you must give a power to those who have the property, and -that 
power .must be an ascendency ; and to those who possessed in numbers 
a superiority, if you give them fair political rights, you give a demo- 
cratic ascendency, which would sweep away all constitutional rights 
and privileges. [Hear, and cries of Question.] That argument had been 
used before the Union, and also for the granting of Catholic emancipa« 
tion. [Great cries of Question, which tendered the HonouraUe Member 
for some minutes inaudible.] The Honourable and Learned Member had 
said that the Roman Catholics would only take the Protestants of Ire- 
land iiito union with themselves, provided they would divorce them- 
selves from England, and would denounce with him the English as 
haughty Saxons or Sassenachs. Now he (Mr. Shaw) was not willing 
to enter into that Union upon the terms which the Honourable and 
Learned Member proposed. He would not separate his country from 
England, to deliver it up to the tender mercies of the Honourable and 
Learned Member for Dublin. [Hear, and Question.] In his opinioa 
the repeal of the Union, and the separation of the two countries, were 
convertible terms. Let the Union be repealed, and the connexion of 
the countries would be a rope of sand, which the first demagogue who 
found it an obstacle to his views might at his pleasure scatter to the 



iri^^i. [QuMtion.] Hb Mievad that the mult of this disctiineB 
would be very aalutary. The advocates of repeal had, even by their 
Qwn aAfniasion, been heard with gp'eat patienee and attention. He 
hoped that this debate wonJd open the eyes of the deluded fbllowers of 
agitationt ai^d would make them oonvince their leaders that they were 
f^^gaged in a fruitless and nugatory pursuit. [Question, question.] 

Mr. W. Bqoh8 addressed the House far some time, amid cries for 
}/Lif, O'Oonnell, but not a syllable of his speech was audible i|i the 
gdlery. 

Mr. O'CovxiELL and Mr. Jambs rose together, but the former gave 
way when he saw Mr. James on his legs. The ealls fbr Mr. O^Qonnell 
« were, however, incessant for some moments. 

}/[t. Jambs at last made himself heard. Other gentlemen had spoken 
for sLi hours each : he would promise them not to speak more than for 
as many minutes. He should not have obtruded himself at that late 
period of the debate op the attention of the House, had it not been that 
imi^ediately before its commencement he had presented a petition from a 
numerous body of his constituents, praying ror a repeal of the Union. 
Pe took that opportunity of stating, that he had not then made up his 
min4 upon that subject. He had now come to a fixed determination 
upon the point. [Hear, hear.] He had listened to most of the speeches 
which had been delivered on tbe question ; those which he had not heard 
himself he had taken the trouble to read [a laugh], and this he must 
IU)W say, that not the powerful speech of the Honourable Secretary of 
the Treasury,'r7-not the eloquent speech of the Honourable Member fbr 
OelfiMit,^rRfiot the able speech of the Right Honourable Member for Staf- 
£9vdshiFe,-rpot even the brilliapt speech of the Right Honoiurable Mem- 
ber fer Tamworth, had convinced him of the necessity of continuing the 
(legislative Ui)ion between the two countries. [Immense cheering fnm 
the repeal Members.] Nor-«they had not convinced him of the necessity 
of aonlintting the Union [repeated cheers horn the same quarter], fbr he 
had been previqusly convinced [shouts of laughter, and volleys of ^^ hear" 
from all parts ef the House but the repeal comers, where there were 
symptoms of evident discomfiture] — ^yes, h^ had been previously con- 
vinced, not only of the necessity of continuing the Union, but also of the 
necessity of cementing it more closely than ever, by the opening speech 
of the Honourable and Learned Member fbr Dublin. [Bursts of laugh- 
ter and cheers for some minutes.] He had never heard counsel argue a 
bad case with more difficulty than the Honourable and Learned Member 
had argued this case. [Laughter.] He had utterly and signally failed 
[hear, hear] in his speech i he had utterly and signally failed in showing 
that prosperity would return to Ireland if the Union were repealed, but 
he had not even made out a primdfoLcie case that such a measure would 
be either just, politic, or expedient. [Great cheering.] The que9tion 
was now reduced to this narrow compass, ^^ Union or no Union?" 
[Hear, hear.] Differing, as he did, from a large body of his constituents, 
he could not, as an honest man, do otherwise than give his cordial sup- 
port to His Majesty's Government upon this question. [Cheers, and 
cries pf '( Question.^'] 

Mr. C. O'DwYSR supported the original motion, amid loud cries of 
^ Question,'' It was true, he said, that his Honourable and Learned 
Friend, the Member lor Dublin, was an agitator. [Hear.] Yes, it was 
true that he was an agitator. [Hear, hear.] He repeated again, that 
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it wna Um that liM }Ioi|ourf|bte and I/e^nied Frieii4 wa« m Hf^^, 
[Hear, hear, heiir.] Yes, it was tnie that his Hooourablo Fiidpd waa 
^n agitator [imm^nae shouta of " Hoar ''], and it waa equally trm 
['' Hear, hear," and ''Oh, oh!''] that the Honpurable and tearnatl 
Member for the University of Dublin waa another agitator; that Ho- 
nourable and Learned Grentleman was the leader of another faction wbioh 
anrayed itself against this Government, and which would array itself 
against every other Government which should dare to grapple with 
ascendency. ['' Question, question."] That Honourable and Liearneil 
(jentleman was no champion of peace, no representative of the chivalrio 
i^ristocracy of Ireland. ['' Question, question."] 

Mr. O'GoNNELL again rose to reply amid the general call of the 
House, but 

Mr. 0'JlBiLi.T insisted oi^ bis right to be heard, and on Mr. O'Cout 
nell resuming his seat, said that he had intended tp give a silent ?Qta 
upon this question, as he had never entertained a doubt as to the justice, 
necessity, and poUcy of preserving the Union between England and 
Irelandi and if he now swerved from that intention, it waa because paina- 
hiad been taken ii^ his absence to misconstrue hia motives, and miare^ 
present hi^ views upon the subject. [Hear, hear.] He should strenuously 
Qppose the proposition of the Honourable and Learned Member for 
Dublin, and should conclude by compressing a hope for the long continut* 
^ce of the Legislative Union between the two countries. [ Questiout] 

Mr. 0'CoNNBi4« then addresaed the House in reply. It appeared t9 
him tbat there were pow two propositions in which the House waa 
agreed. The first was, that bo should condepse into the smallest pos- 
sible compass the topics wlucb he had to urge in reply [hear] ; and the 
second, that this debate was and mnet be eminently usefid* [Hear, hear.] 
Let him, — ^for thia was a solemn subject, — ^let him, viritbout the aligbtest 
affectation, conjure His Majesty's Ministers, if they agreed, aa he pre- 
sumed that they did agree^ with the Right Honourable Member for 
Tamworth, as to the impc^tance to. !^glandpf the continuance of the 
Legislative Union between the two countries, to reflect bow powerful 
the demand for the dissolution of that Union would be, were it made, 
not, as the Honourable and Learned Member fpr the University of Dub- 
lin had said, by a part of the population of Ireland, but by its entire and 
imdivided people^ [Hear, hear.] He was well aware that he was weak- 
ening his own argument^ when he said that the demand was made by a 
part only of the people of Ireland ; but he did not wish to succeed by 
at all disguising the truth ; indeed, that would be impossible, after what 
they had heard recently within those walls. If the universal people of 
Ireland did not concur with him at present, was it not possible that they 
might hereafter concur with him ? For proof that in the north of Ire- 
land the disposition to liepeal was increasing, he need only appeal to 
the candid and dispassionate apeeoh of the Hqnourable Baronet who waa 
Member for Londonderry. The Government then had only this course 
to pursue. He did not want them to countenance one party more than 
another, but he had hoped that in the course of this discussion they 
would have opened some of their views for the amelioration and relief of 
Ireland; that they would have developed some prefect of relief for the 
admitted misery of his country; that they would have held forth some 
legitimate hope to be fulfilled at no remote period; that they would 
have indulged the pressing expectation of the people, that they would 
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buy up.firom agitation, if you please — ^for he cared not how *tey stig- 
matized him — ^from discontent if you like it better, that oniviuch it 
feeds and battens, the n^lect of Ireland, and the total want of measures 
to amend and improve its condition. [Hear, hear, from- the Repealers.] 

A great deal of the debate had been taken up in personal attacks 
upon himself. He appealed to the House whether, in bringing forward 
this question, he had either said or done anything to provoke such at- 
tacks. The first individual who assailed him was the Honourable 
Member for Belfast. Now, was there ever anything so indiscreet done 
by any Grovemment, as was done by this Grovemment in selecting that 
Honourable Member as the secopder of their amendment? If he had 
desired to lessen the authority due to the propositions of Government, — 
if he had desired not to give to their arguments the full weight which 
reasoning deserved, he would have suggested to the Honourable Secre- \ 
tary of the Treasury to take, as his friend, a fiery furious partisan, to ' 
pronounce invectives against the religion of the majority of Irishmen, 
and to taunt their representatives — ^men at least as good as himself — ^with 
being mere political adventurers. Was the Government aware that the 
Honourable Member had, in a violently conservative speech, denounced 
the Corporation Commission as an inquisition, and had assailed one of 
the Commissioners with as little candour as veracity ? There was no 
man who had promulgated such republican principles as the Honourable 
Member on the Reform Bill, on a pampered prelacy, and on the dangers 
of an hereditary insolent aristocracy ; and yet this was the man who 
was selected by the Government to be the seconder of their amendment 
— this was the man who was welcomed with enthusiastic cheers in 
assailing him. He would not retaliate ; but he could just imagine— ^nay, 
he could well conceive frantic republicanism dwindling into mean, ob- 
, sequious, and subservient dandyism. [Hear, hear, from the Repealers.] 
He could conceive it foolish and frantic in the first instance, servile, 
sycophantic, and frivolous in the second, and calumnious and con- 
temptible in both. [Cheers from the same quarter.] 

It had been said, that he had stated that there should be a bounty 
of 25 per cent, as a protection for Irish manufactures. He did not 
know that such sentiments had ever been attributed to him. The Ho- 
nourable Member must have met them somewhere where he was not. 
He was not aware that he had ever entertained them. If he had it 
must have been many years ago, for he was certain that he had preached 
sound doctrines upon that suQect for the last two or three years. He 
had said that there might be an unnatural state of society, in which, 
from the operation of unnatural causes, a small protecting duty might be 
necessary ; but he had also said that it was a problem difficult of solu- 
tion, to find it so small as not to entice capital into that particular branch 
of manufacture to the injury of others. The Honourable Secretary for 
the Treasury had supposed him to say, and undoubtedly he did say, 
that it was necessary for the prosperity of Ireland, that those who were 
proprietors of land in Ireland should not be proprietors of land else- 
where. [Hear, hear, from the Ministerial benches.] He would not 
seek to obtain a vote except upon conviction ; and he was convinced 
that they would never get rid of the evils of Ireland so long as the pro- 
prietor of au estate in Ireland was allowed to be the proprietor of an 
estate elsewhere. He was not favourable ^o the imposition of a tax 
upon absentees. That doctrine he had exploded. The Irish Parliament 
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htd(tried it fm* two centuries and a half, and hadmever been able to 
vender it efi^cttia). 

'^ An Honourable Member had been very facetious upon a speech 
^hich he (Ml*. O'Connell) was supposed to have made at Kildare. 
Now, he denied ever having made such a speech — ^that which he had 
said was not reported — ^indeed, there was no reporter there. After stat- 
ing what he did not say, it was scarcely worth while to state what he 
actually did say, but it was this — '* that five or six persons should go 
up some fine morning to their representatives, to use an Irish phrase, 
with short sticks, and should return the same night." Another more 
serious charge had been imputed to him in friendship. It was said that 
his acts tended to separation, and from that an inference had been drawn 
as to his disposition. Now, he did not object to any man's canvassing 
his acts, and showing their tendency to promote a separation between 
the two countries. But if any man charged the disposition directly upon 
him as a fact, then he would say that it was a disposition of a traitorous 
tendency, [Hear, hear,] and he would designate it in the most unqualified 
terms as a falsehood. [Hear, hear.] 

He had now done with his preliminary observations, and would pro- 
ceed to the question as it had been debated. He had insisted upon the 
incompetence of the Irish Parliament to create a new Legislature, and 
he was convinced that he was right in that part of his argument. There 
was nothing to authorize the Parliament of Ireland to dispose of the 
Irish nation to the British Parliament any more than there was any- 
thing to authorize the British Parliament to dispose of the British 
nation to any other on the face of the globe. [Hear, hear, from the 
Repealers.] As to the fomenting of the rebellion, one of the means for 
bringing about the Union — ^upon that point he had been perfectly trium- 
phant. " But why," said the Right Honourable Baronet, " should Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Castlereagh excite a rebellion in Ireland at a timer when 
there was a mutiny at the Nore ?" Did not that mutiny break out sud- 
denly and unexpectedly, and if so, what had its existence to do with the 
fomentation of the rebellion ? The English Ministry did not foresee the 
mutiny, though they might have conjectured the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion. Could the Union have been ever carried but for the rebellion ? 
What answer could be given to the report of the Secret Committee of 
the Irish House of Commons, from which it appeared that a person, 
holding the rank of Colonel of the United Irishmen, had given to the 
Government monthly reports of their secret meetings from March, 179*?? 
It was clear from this that the Government were cognisant of the plot, 
and had it in their power to put it down. But the Right Honourable 
Gentleman said ^* there were traitorous materials in Ireland ;" midoubt- 
edly there were, otherwise there could not have been a rebellion ; but 
those materials were not of a formidable nature. They existed to a 
certain extent in Leinster and Ulster, and produced two skirmishes, in 
one of which Lord O'Neill was killed, but the only really formidable 
occurrence took place in Wexford. These matters were encouraged, 
not repressed, and the Union was brought about by fomenting the 
rebellion till it exploded. 

• It was said, " it was no matter how the Union was t)rought about, — 
the questions are how has it worked, and what wduld ,be the conse- 
quence of its repeal?" - The advocates of repeal stated, that from 1782 
to 180Q, there was the strongest historical evidence of the prosperity of 
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Ireland, lad of tbe advimtage <rf n domestic I^egidatNm. Tbe gi^iniig 
prosperity of Ireland between 1182 and 1800 was a fi^ too notoiitHl^ 
ifi the inhabitants of that country to be set aside by aigupiento or antb« 
Qietical calculations. Then came the question — ^what had been the 
state of Ireland since? Had Ireland benefited by the Umo^ ? Those 
who qaid that she had were bound to show that Ireland would 
not have arrived at her present state but for the Union — that 
elemeuta did not exist, between 1*782 and 1800, to carry h^ to 
her present condition, or even farther. But be did not admit 
the prosperity of Ireland as represented by the Honourable Se* 
cretary. If there were pot misery, distress, and destitution conse- 
quent upon the Union, the Irish people would not press for its repeal. 
Qut if there did exist such misery, distress, and destitution, and their ex- 
istence was notorious, of what importance were the Honourable. Gen- 
tleman's columns of figures ? [Hear.] The Honourable Member fo? 
Paisley had fleshed his maiden swqrd in an attack on the Repealers, in 
which it was but fair to admit the Honourable Member had displayed 
equal talent and courtesy ; although, unfortunately, blaming personality 
in the outset, he had himself fallen into personality previous to the oqn- 
olusion of his speech* He thanked the Honourable Member, however, 
for one admission : the Honourable Member said, " What signify eal-r 
oulatipns when opposed to appalling facts ?" A i^ond Oamel come 
ta judgment! ['' Hear," and laughter.] Exactly so. What signified 
arithmetical calculations when opposed to facts? and what facts had the 
House heard stated upon the subject? Did not the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Lendondeiry agree with the Member for Cork ?-r-in fact, did not 
every Irish Member, with the exception of the Member for Belfast, who 
deserved to stand, and did «tand, alone ? — did not aU talk of the poverty 
and distress which existed in Ireland ? Thi« destitution had been going 
on increasing in the capital *aa well as throughout the country; yett to 
his infinite surprise, he had fteen in the newspfipers the Honourable 
Secretary's statements of the prosperity of I)ublin. ['^ Hear," and laugh- 
ter from the Repealerg.] The Honourable Gentleman should not have 
insulted the starvation and misery of Dublin by talking of its prosperity. 
[Hear, hear.] 

The Union was to have produced incalculable benefifp. Among other 
advantages, it was to give Ireland British laws— to tt^ke away insur- 
rection aets and martial, law. What was the fact ? Thirty-ftree years 
had elapsed since the Union, during twenty years of which period the 
Irish people had been deprived of the benefits of the law and the con- 
stitution. The Union had given slavery to Ireland, and the last slavery 
was the worst — it still existed. Four baronies had been lately pro^ 
claimed in the King's County under the Coercion Bill* Agitation, said 
the Honourable Gentleman, tended to produce poverty ; and then he 
somewhat inconsistently quoted documents which proved the existence 
of great poverty and distress in 1779, before agitation was heard of. 
The Honourable Gentleman, whose speech was fall of tables of exports 
and imports, well knew how they were made up : he was aware th^t no 
oath being now required as to the cargo of vessels, the statements pf 
what they contained were generally as fanciful as any ^ng in a romance 
— statements made to satisfy the revenue officers as leon f^ possible, 
and which had no relation to the actual cargo. But passing by this 
fitct, which phowed, however, that the HonourablQ Gentleman's taU^ 
were not to be relied on, the Honoxirable Gentleman admitted that, up 
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to I soft, PaiUajBeat did nothing legttlativdy fo? Inland. Notwiih- 
stending this, however, the Honourable Gentleman talked a great deal 
of increasing prosperity, and spoke of the orient mommg commencing 
in 1800, and inoxeasing in warmth and enlightenment till the present 
moment. How would the Honourable Gentleman's poetry appear-^ 
for such was his deseriptionr— when it met the eyes of Irishmen in their 
darkpess and misery, who would read it as an insult upon their distress ? 
[Hear, hear.] The Gallant Officer opposite frankly admitted the poverty 
of Ireland, and, as he had before said, the Honourable Gentleman 
stated, that up to 1835, Parliament had done nothing for Ireland. 
Sinoe then you had given us Catholic Emanoipatbnl but how? — 
after twenty-nine years of an embittered struggle. [Hear, hear.] The 
Noble Lord was totally misinformed about Irish history. The Irish 
Parliament parsed fbur emancipatory laws down to 1193, the last 
of them being that which conferred the elective iranchise on Roman 
Oathqlies. If the Irish Parliament had continued to sit, complete 
emancipation wpuld have been speedily efieoted, because persons would 
have been returned by the Boqian Catholic voters who would have 
brought about that object. Indeed, the principal argument made use 
of to induce the Protestants to support the Legislative Union was, that 
the Irish Parliament would grant Catholic Emancipation. The Union 
gave us twenty-nine years qf i^nitation before we ceuld qbtain that boon. 

Did gentlemen think this was the first time he had been assailed as the 
promoter of agitation? For twenty-five years he had been constantly 
traduced by tlw writers of pamphlets, and six times a week by the Dub- 
lin newspapers. He had been an agitator then — he was one now. What 
wag agitation? In what did it consist? In speaking for a redress of 
grievaiices. You destroyed agitation when you redressed those grievances, 
in like manner as you put an end to agitation when you made tardy 
concessions to the Roman Catholics. He did not think that Parlia* 
ment could now pu^ an end to agitation. Their delay had created and 
continued di0ierei|ees and dissensions between the Protestants and Catho- 
lics of Ireland, of which the empire had reaped the bitter fruits. You 
demurred us 'to twenty-nine years; and here, now (continued the 
Honourable and Learned Gentleman) I arraign your Legislative Union, 
on the ground of its haying been fbllowed by twenty^nine years of misery 
au4 dissension. Howeyer, you yielded emancipation at length, when 
the universfil Irish nation rose to break their chains, and those who had 
been lultewarm or apostates during the struggle followed our triumphant 
chariot^wfaeels into the centre of the British constitution. [Hear, hear.] 

The Honourable Member for Paisley said that the Scotch had received 
a miserable Reform Bill, but that the Irish was better. Now, look at 
the fact. The Scotch, with 3,000,000 of inhabitants and 45 represen- 
tatives, got eight additional members ; while the Irish, with 8,000,000 
of inhabitants and 1 00 representatives, got only an increase of five, one 
of whom was for the Umvevsity. Which was better off, Ireland or 
Scotland ? Why did he speak of popidation ?— because it was according 
to tha.t principle that representation was given in England. The 
Reform Bill was a proof of the injustice done to Ireland. If Scotland 
got eight additional Members, we should have got twenty. 

The Honourable Secretary talked of the prosperity of Ireland : he did 
not know whether the Honourable Gentleman had been lately in Lime- 
rick^ bu| he would ask whe&er Ldmfrick ^f as prosperous ? The If onour^ 
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able Gentleman had spoken of new streets and squares, an^ true it ^ap 
there was a new square in Limerick, of which however the only tenant 
was a statue of the Honourable Gentleman [laughter] : not a single 
house in Rice-square was occupied — the Honourable Gentleman was its 
only inhabitant. [Renewed laughter.] No doubt a man might make a 
handsome fortune by exhibiting the Honourable Gentleman's statue, the 
showman holding the Honourable Gentleman's speech in his hand, and 
crying, '* Walk in and see the wonderful West Briton in Rice-square !" 
[Laughter.] 

On the second reading of the Reform Bill there was a majority of 
Scotch and English Members against the measure, but ' the majority of 
Irish Members in fjetvour of it preponderated, and the Bill was read a 
second time. The Honourable Member for Paisley forgot the bounty 
which was extended to Scotland in the matter of Bui^h Reform : the 
Honourable Member for Monaghan spoke of many things which Ireland 
wanted, but he kept snug in his pocket the measure of Irish Corporate 
Reform, which might be prepared but would not be produced till too 
late to carry it into effect during the present session. The Honourable 
Member did not even mention the measure ; he said, however, that if 
we wished to reconcile Ireland to the Union, we must give that country 
a fair and impartial administration of Justice. Non mens hie semw — 
this was not his (Mr. O'Connell's) sentiment, but that of the Honourable 
Member for Monaghan. Yet, notwithstanding this candid admission, 
there was not one single consolatory word uttered in the course of a 
debate of six nights' duration, nor could the Honourable Member for 
Middlesex wring from the House or the Government any promise in 
favour of Ireland. That was the way to disarm him — ^by domg justice 
to Ireland, not by pitiful and paltry newspaper prosecutions. [Hear.] 

He appealed to all the worth and integrity and talent which sur- 
rounded him, and there was much : here was a Gentleman high in the 
confidence of the Crown — ^high in the ranks of his profession, of stain- 
less and unspotted integrity — an instrument chosen by the Minister for 
the accomplishment of a great and important measure of Reform; — here 
was this individual openly telling you that the Union could not be fixed 
and consolidated because there existed a radical want of a fair, impartial, 
and equal administration of justice in Irelan^. [Hear.] The poor and 
distressed Irish would hear of your figures of speech and arithmetic, of 
your great and brilliant speeches against Repeal, and how you cheered 
and glorified them ; how the Honourable Secretary and the Right Ho- 
nourable Baronet led the van ; and how the Gentlemen in the rear, with 
the Honourable Member for Carlisle, brought up the awkward squad [a 
faint laugh from the Repealers ;] they would hear of all this, and of the 
full and formidable phalanx which was congregated to-night, but would 
it satisfy Ireland, or put an end to agitation ? — far from it. 

With respect to the present discussion, nothing could be better tem- 
pered. He did not know whether he had succeeded in effecting any 
change in the sentiments of the House towards him ; but certainly the 
House had acted so as to alter his feelings towards it. [Hear.] The 
manner of the dispjussion, and the topics raised in the course of it, could 
only do good. If the argument of his opponents were sound and good, 
it would be duly weighed and appreciated by his fellow-countrvmen, a 
shrewd and intelligent race ; but the extraordinary and overwhelming 
minority which might be arrayed against the motion would weigh quite 
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the other way, and produce a feeling of irritation, instead of carrying 
(conviction along with it. He could have wished, therefore, that the 
Ron. Grentleman had not resorted to a call of the House on this occa- 
sion, but had contented himself with one of the ordinary majorities. 

' He had been unsparingly censured, because, having given twenty-five 
years to the cause of his country, he was now paid by his countrymen 
for his services. He gloried in that censure, and was prouder of that 
salary from his country than he could be of the greatest gift which the 
highest monarch in . the world could bestow. ['* Hear'* from the Re- 
pealers.] *He would not, and did not, do any act which he considered 
derogatory to him, and was not to be frightened or shamed by what 
might be said on the subject. The autocrat, Nicholas, forsooth, would 
honour the man on whom he conferred his bounty ; but the people of 
Ireland, he supposed, must be taken to degrade the man on whom they 
bestowed theirs. [" Hear, hear," from the Repealers.] 

Ministers would have a majority against him; he called on them to 
follow up their triumphant majority by measures of justice and concilia- 
tion. Let not the Imperial Parliament, at this important juncture, stop 
him with imperfect reforms in the church and the law — do not offer a 
little paltry Special Jury Bill, which might benefit the rich, but could 
not be of any advantage to the poor — a bill which only afforded justice 
to the man who could afford to give twelve guineas for its impartial ad- 
ministration — do not this, but construct a system of fair and equal Jury 
Laws, and render it operative throughout the country ; purify the waters 
of justice, convert them from a stagnant and noisome pool into a living 
and salutary stream, dispersing happiness and security through every 
part of the land. Do this and more — ^follow up your this night's victory 
as you ought; if not, the misfortune will be ours — the crime be yours! 
[Cheers from the Repealers.] 

The House then divided — 

!Por Mr. Rice's amendment . . 523 

Against it .... 38 

Majority . . . •; 485 

The above numbers do not include the two Tellers on each side. 

Mr. Hume then moved the amendment, of which he had already given 
notice. The declaration contained in the amendment moved by the Ho- 
nourable Grentleman would not give satisfaction to the people of Ireland. 
He submitted that in presenting an address to the Crown, expressive of 
their determination to preserve inviolate the Legislative Union, they 
should state explicitly the grounds on which they adopted such an ad- 
dress — they should state that the failure of the Union as a measure of 
good, as far as Ireland was concerned, had hitherto arisen from the 
benefits of it not being properly and justly extended to that country, and 
they should pledge themselves to redress the grievances of which 
Ireland had at present so . much reason to complain. He regarded the 
Irish church establishment as one of the greatest evils of Ireland — an 
evil so great, that, until it was remedied, it would be vain to look for peace 
or happiness in that country. [Hear, hear.] They should pledge 
themselves to correct the abominatione of that establishment. [" Hear, 
hear," from the Irish Members, and cries of ** Oh, oh," from other parts 
of the House.] That establishment, as it existed at present in Ireland, 
was an abomination. The Honourable Member then moved the amend- 
ment, which he had already read to the House. 
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Lord ALtHOBP said, that as fat aa he uiidentood tlie Hendurable 
Gentleman^ he made this amendment on the motion of his Honourable 
Friend, because he conceived that the effect of the irords eontained in 
the address proposed by his Honourable Friend, was to expf-ess a 
general approbation of the past conduct of former Parliameuts and of 
former governments, with respect to Ireland. [Hear.] NoW, he was 
ready to admit, that if the address proposed by his Honoutable Friend 
did so express a general approbation of the conduct that had been 
formerly pursued towards Ireland, there were many Members, amongst 
whom he (Lord Althorp) would be included, that could hot vottf for 
it [Hear, hear.] But it did not express, it was not intended tb 
express, any such opinion, and the plain sense of the words ootitained 
In the proposed address, at once refuted such an idea. The onljf 
difference between that address and the resolution moved by the Ho& 
nourable Member was that the latter contained nujre debatable matter^ 
while it did not affirm a single principle that was not affirmed in the 
address proposed by his Honourable Friend. [Cries of *' Divide."] 

Mri Aglionbt hoped, that .his Honourable Frietd the Member for 
Middlesex would not press for a division, as in that case, he (Mr; Agli-^ 
onby) would be obliged to vote against his amendment, seeing that it 
did not affirm that which was affirmed in the address moved by the 
Honourable Secretary for the Treasury-^namely, the necessity of the 
continuance of the Legislative Union between the two bountriest 

Mr. Hums said, that if by any interpretation of his amendment, 
an intention could be possibly attributed to him of having proposed 
anything that would favour a separation of Ireland from tins ebuntry^ 
he should inbst undoubtedly consider it his duty to withdraw it. He 
had no objection, under the circumstanced^ to withdraw his amendment^ 
as he did not wish to deprive the Honourable Member for Kerry of thd 
opportimity of moving the amendment of which he had given notice. 

Mr. MuLLiNs, after a few observations^ which^ owing to th^ noise in 
the House, were not distinctly heard in the gallery, moved the following 
amendment : — " That it is the opinion of this House that an Address to 
His Majesty, having for its object the sut)pression of any question cbn- 
sistent with the principles of the free constitution of the British era|fire, 
without a previous inquiry into^ and report upon its merits^ by a Gdm-s 
mittee of thi& Hous6, would furnish a precedent highly prejudicial to 
the interests of any portion of His Majesty's subjects rettpectiully sedt* 
ing for redress of grievances, and at variance with those principles which 
this Houise, as representing the great body of the {teople, is called upon 
to support." 

Mr. F. O'CoNMOR seconded the amendment. 

Lord Althorp did tiot see that there existed any grounds for such 
an inquiry as that proposed by the amendments The addresb proposed 
nothing detrimental to the interests of Ireland, but) on the contrary, it 
affirmed that which he was sure every rational man in both countriea 
conceived essential to the promotion and preservation of their best 
interests, natnely, the continuance df the Legislative Union. [Hear^ 
hear;] 

The amendment wai^ th^n withdrawn. 

The address was then agreed to, and it IntAs ordered to be eoihmuni* 
clkted to the Ijords to-tnorrow for their coneurreiice. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 



WEDNESDAY^ APRIL 30, 1884. 

TttB Ushef of the Black Rod (Sir Augustus Clifford) announced ft 
message frotn the House of Commdtis. 

The Messengers were ordered to be called in, When Mr. S. Rice 
and others appeared at the Bar, and having handed a written paper 
to the Lord Ch/lncellor, withdrew. 

The Lord CHANfcELloR. — The message brought by Mr. S. Ride 
and others from the Commons is this — that the Commons desire a 
conference with your Lordships, on matters of great importance, con- 
cerning the stability of the empire, and the peace, security, diid hap- 
piness of all classes bt his Majesty's subjects. 

The Lord Chancellor then put the question, and the ^onferenc^ 
having been agreed to^ the Commons were again called in. 

The LoRt) CnANCEtLOtt. — I am commanded by their Lordships to 
acquaint the Ilouse of Commons, that their Lordships have agreed to 
the conference, and will meet the Commons presently in the Painted 
Chainber. 

On the motion of the Du^e of Richmoj^I), the following PeerlS Werfe 
named managers on the part of the House of Lords : — ^Tne Marquess 
of Lansdowne (Lord President), the Duke of Wellington, the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, the Earl of Winchilsea, Earl Grey, the Earl of 
Charlemont, and the Marquess Conyngham. 

The Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod then antiounced, that Ihfe 
managers for the Commons wtere ready to meet their Lordships in the 
Painted Chamber. 

The managers on the part of th^ tlouse of Lords immediately re- 
tired : On their return — 

The Marquess of Lans^own^ said, — I have to acquaint the House 
that your Lordships' managers have met those of the Commons, ahd 
have received from them the following Address to his Majesty, to which 
they desire your Lordships' concurrence. [The Noble Marquess thfen 
read the Address, which has already appeared ih the proceedings of the 
House of Commons.] 

EaRL Grev said, he rode to propose that their Lordships should at 
bnce agree to the Address whidn had beeii communicated to them by 
the other House of Parliament. In thus proceeding, he might be 
allowed to observe, it had not been unusual ih particular cases, aiid 
under particular- circumstances, to act with the least possible delay ; 
and he believed that a case of greater or more urgent importance thati 
one intolting the consideration of the continuance of the tFniori With 
Ireland— or, iii other Wofds, involving a (Juestiori aftcting riot merely 
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the prosperity and pow«f^ but the peace, the integrity, mnd the safety 
of the empire [Hear, hear] — could not be conceived. X^^®*'* heari] 
But great, however, and important as the question was, and urgent -^ 
as were the motives for coming to a prompt dedi^on on thafer' 
question, he certainly should not, even though sanctioned by pre-^' 
cedent, venture to propose to their Lordships an immediate concur- v 
rence in this Address, without allowing further opportunity for con- 
sideration, if he had not felt, afler the subject had been so long before 
the public — afler the agitation to which it had given rise (the evil 
connected with which must have pressed closely on their Lordships' 
attention) — af^er six days' debate in the House of Commons, when 
the question was discussed through all its several bearings — he should 
still not have pressed their Lordships' immediate acquiescence in the 
address, had he not felt that, under the circumstances which he had 
described, he need entertain no doubt whatever of receiving the de- 
cided, the unanimous, the whoUy undivided support of their Lord- 
ships. [Hear, hear.] He had said, and he repeated, that this was 
a question which, in his opinion, affected the peace, the safety, and 
the integrity of the British empire ; for if they looked at what had 
been done of late years — if they considered the principles on which the 
agitation of this question had proceeded — if they marked the views 
that had been taken of it — if they examined the results that had been 
effected, and those which were intended to be produced, by the 
system of agitation — who could believe, contemplating all these 
things, that if the same evil spirit which had produced this agitation 
remained in the full' exercise of its influence and its power, that it 
would not finally, if its career were successful, lead to consequences 
dangerous to the monarchy — who could suppose that it would not 
Tn6^ particularly introduce into that part of the United Kingdom 
which was peculiarly connected with this question such confusion, 
misery, such ruin, as could not easily be described ? [Hear, hear.] 
Strong as his feeling on this subject was, and many as were the 
proofs and arguments which he could bring forward in support of 
that feeling, still he thought, afler the discussion which the question 
had undergone, that he could throw no new light upon it, and there- 
fore it would be but to trespass upon their Lordships' time if he 
took up any great portion of it by proving the truth of that senti- 
ment, with respect to the correctness of which he believed they aU 
felt a firm conviction. Connected as these two great countries were 
— connected as were these two great branches of the united empire 
by the legislative Union — the severance of that Union would refer not 
merely to the Government, but to the people of both countries — the 
dissevering of the link which could only be destroyed by the agency 
of the people themselves — the dissolving of all those ties which now 
connected the two countries. Suppose this to be effected, what would 
be the consequence? It would be to expose both kingdoms, thus 
weakened, to the attacks of foreign enemies ; it would be to introduce ' 
internally a state of things that must lead to the ruin and misery of 
both countries, but which would more especially be felt by that part 
of the United Kingdom which it was sought to delude by specious 
declarations on this question. [Hear, hear !] 

He could, if it were necessary, go into a very large field of argu- 
ment and detail on this most important subject ; but he did not think 
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that ibe W&0 dalled on to express more than these general opinions, 
which were pclrfectiy in accordance with the Address, and to which, as 
he had already, said, he anticipated their Lordships' unanimous sane- 
tion^ . [Hear^'hear.] The address which had been iHPOught up from 
the other House stated the whole of the question in the clearest 
manner. In the first place, it declared to their Lordships the absolute 
necessity of determining to support the legishtiye Union which at 
present existed between the two countries. It next stated, what he 
had already endeavoured to state, the necessity of preserving that 
Union, as essential to the strength and stability of the empire. It 
then stated, most emphatically, that the two countries had benefited 
by the measure, but Ireland especially so* On this point it was in his 
power to show, by irrefragable argument, how false and unfounded was 
the assertion that the interests of Ireland had been neglected — ^how 
untrue were those assertions by which the people of Irdand had been 
led to believe that from the Union they had derived nothing but 
misery— that it had been to them productive of no good whatsoever. 
The very contrary was the fact. To prove this, let Noble Lords exa- 
mine the state of the commerce ana manufactures of that country ; 
let them turn their eyes to these points, and they would find, that in 
spite of all the mischiefs of agitation in that country, still improvement 
had been rapdly going on. [Hear, hear.] Let them look to these 
thingrs, and then put their hands on their hearts and say whether they; 
believed,- or did not believe, that the situation of Ireland was mate- 
rially and substantially improved by the adoption of that measure of 
Union which they had now been called on to dissolve. [Hear, hear.] 
He deeply lamented those impediments which had been thrown in the 
way of the more beneficial progress of that great measure ; he 
lamented the moral danger which menaced the Government from the 
continuance of those efforts which had been made to perpetuate agi- 
tation ; and he felt that they were bound, by every motive of con- 
science and duty, by the first law of nature, that of self-preservation, 
by a true regard for the interest of Ireland, by the solemn duty which 
they owed their country, to support the integrity of the Crown <^ these 
realms, and to use their best and most strenuous • efibrts to put down 
every scheme that was likely to compromise it [Hear, hear,] and to 
repel and resist that spirit of insubordination and violence which had 
been so unfortunately excited in Ireland. [Hear, hear.] That spirit 
must and should be put down by the strong arm of the law. [Hear, 
hear.] If it were not repressed, the ruin of the country must be the 
inevitable consequence. [Hear, hear.] He trusted therefore, that 
their Lordships, having this important object in view, would agree to 
the Address, which was entirely in accorcUmce-with that pledge which 
they had already given at the ' commencement of the Session, to put 
an end to that system of intimidation which had worked so much 
evil, and which would work much more, if it were not pat an end to. 
[Hear, hear.] Acting in the spirit of that declaration, adhering to 
that determination, he then pledged his Majesty's Qovemment to use 
the ' powers with which they were intrusted for the interest of the 
united * empire, and more especially for the benefit of that deluded 
people, to mislead whom the strongest endeavours had been mad^-^-en- 
deavours which, if successful to the intended extent,' would lead to the 
inevitable ruin^ of the empire.. [Hear, hear.] • 

J 
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Perhiq[)s it was Goaroely woFth whil^ for him to ente, on this occa« 
sion, into » charge which had beeu made against himself as if he 
were doing something wrong because ha now supported the contipu- 
anoe of the legislative Union between the two countries, having been 
one of those whO| at the time ^ben the measure ipts propoied, gave 
his opposition to it. He did so, and he conscientipusly did so. 
[Heai', hear.] At that time he acted ahnost alone in the House of 
Commons, for Mr. Fox did iiot then attend in the House. But how 
stood the case now? He was called on to state his opinion, after the 
eidstence of this Union for four-and-thirty years, [Hear, hear,] — after 
it had become an essential link between the two countries, [Hear, 
hear.] — after it had become a measure necessary to be preserved, if 
they respected the safety of the empire. [Hear, hear.] The seve* 
ranee of that link would, he felt a deep conviction of the fact, tend to 
the destruction of the empire. [Hear, hear.] Was it, then, improper 
in him, under those circumstances, either with reference to consist- 
ency or to duty, to stand forward for the purpose of preventing that 
Union from being broken up which had lasted for so many years ? It 
was a thing, perhaps, which at the time should not have been done ; 
but which, having been done, they would by undoing hazard the un- 
doing of the country. [Hear, hear.] It was an ancient maxini in 
law *' quod fieri non debet factum vtUet" He would say, that though 
great objections existed to the accomj^shment of the Union, yet a 
much greater evil would now result from dissolving it [Hear, hear.] ; 
and it was upon this princi|de that he re^sted the repeal of the Union. 
[Hear, hear.] Although looking baek to the circumstances of the 
time when the Union was proposed, and the feelings which then actu- 
ated him, he was not certain that he would not take the same course 
again, if similarly situated ; yet, adverting to the whole of the ques- 
tion, ccmsidering what had passed since, and observing the manner 
in which the Union had benefited Ireland, he thought that he was 
formerly mistaken. [Hear, hear.] He trusted, therefore, that no im- 
putation, no reproach, would rest on him Ipr haviug changed bis 
opinion, when he saw good reason for changing ihat opinion on any 
great public question. [Hear, hear,] He had vindicated others who 
had so acted,: and in his own case he had a right fearlessly to do the 
same. [Heaf .] He repeated distinctly, that under pfesent oircufl^- 
stancea, he felt himself bound, to support that expression of detenai^ 
nation so strongly and properly set forth in the Address s^pt up &om 
the House of Commons. It unbraced, first, the determiuatiou to 
resist the proposed breach of the Union; it .stated the advantege 
which the Uniou had been to both countries, but more particularly to 
Ireland ; imd it pointed out, which was the last a^d the most valuable 
part of the Address, that with the determination to support the 
Union, there existed an anxious desire to pay the utmost attenUou to 
the interests of the people of Ireland, which was, undoubt^y, tm9 of 
the first duties of the Legislature. [Hear, hear.] That care and 
attention had not been paid to the people of Ireland^-that their iur 
teresta had not been consulted, was an assertion the moat &Jse and 
unfounded tha^ ever was made. That attention which had hitherto 
been paid to the interests of the people of Ireland would still be eoiif 
tinned ; and, ae was expressed in the Address, the Legislature, whieh 
had already passed many law% with ^ view to the advantajge aad 



impmv^m^nt of Ifeland, would 0till peraevere in putiuing that course 
— ^they would still bring forward and perfect those remedial measures 
which would finaHy remove all cause of Just complaint. [Hear, hear.] 
He stated this more particularly^ in consequence of what had Mien 
from the Noble Baron [Te3rnham] on the cross-bench. He was 
^lad to find that the Noble Baron was not one of those who would 
support the repeal of the Union ; but the Noble Baron threw out an 
Insinuation, if he did not make an assertion, that hitherto the inte- 
irests of Ireland were not ftiirly attended to. Now he [Earl Grey] 
defied any person to prove that such was^ or had been the fact during 
a period of several years. He knew that much had been done for 
Ireland — he also knew that much remained to be done for that 
country, and Ptirliament was anxiously engaged in taking the neoe^ 
sary measures for that purpose. No Noble Lord was more anxious 
to proceed in that course than he was— no man was more anxious, 
in the spirit of good fkith and justice, to maintain and secure that 
Union, on the preservation of which he believed the prosperity of both 
countries depended ; no man felt a more conscientious desire to keep 
whole and unbroken that link, which he believed could only be 
severed at the expense of the ruin of the two countries. [Hear, 
hear.] 

He had now briefly stated his view of the subject ; he had also 
stated the object of the Address, and he did not feel it necessary^ on 
an occasion where he expected no opposition, to trespass further on 
their Lordships' time. He should, therefore, conclude, with all the 
sincerity and warmth of feeling which the occasion called for, by 
moving an Address which pledged that House to assist his Majesty 
in his efibrts to maintain the integrity of* the empire, by maintaining 
the Legislative Union — to convince the deluded people of Ireland 
that the courdte which they had been engaged in for some time past 
could only lead, as it had led, to nothing but evil, and that their 
interest would be best promoted by obedience to the law, and by a 
due respect for the constituted authorities. That these sentiments 
would ultimately prevail he felt confident, from the vote of last night : 
that vote, as appeared fh)m the paper on their Lordships' Table, had 
been carried by a majority almost unparaUeled in the annals of Par- 
liament. [Hear, hear.] He felt this more particularly, when he 
looked at the number of Irish Members who appeared on the division. 
The Irish Members, including the teller, amounted to thirty-nine who 
voted for the original motion, while, on the other hand, fifly-nine 
voted against it. That the Irish Members, themselves, notwith- 
standing all the arts which had been employed — notwithstanding the 
intimidation that had been resorted to at the last election — ^that the 
Irish Members, themselves, thus pressed, had exhibited u Consider- 
able majority in favour of this Address, was a most gratifying 
circumstance. This proved that there was not a general feeling 
against the Union throughout Ireland — it showed that the wealth, 
the intelligence, the real influence of Ireland, were decidedly in favour 
of supporting a measure which was necessary to the connexion of the 
two countries. [Hear, hear.] With that conviction, and with an in- 
creased confidence in the success of those measures which had been 
introduced to Support the authority of the law, and the just power 
of the Government — ^with a deep conviction that the efforts of the 

oS 
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•Qjovernment wouUy i«ia certain iitoBi correct, as ^fiiritt^hiiiaan Minds 
and human means could correct them, any grievano«i;of whlcb:lhe 
-peoffAe of Ireland had Jtist reas6n to ^compkun^ he should eonchftdt* 
by moving — **That their Lordships do agree in the said Addresi, 
and that the blank be filled up with the vrords, ^ Lords spiritual aoid 
temporal.' " 

. The Lord Chancellor said he was sure that it ¥nis wh<Ay unne- 
cessary for him, in rising to second the motion of his NoUe Friend, 
to detain their Lordships for more than a very few minutes, while he 
expressed his most cordial and deliberate concurrence in the Address 
' which had been propoeed. After the eloquent and impressiye speech 
which they had just heard, it might have sufficed for him to recom- 
mend that Address simply on its own merits, without fiirther obser- 
vation, especially as he anticipated an entire unanimity of sentiment 
on this, occasion. What he was now about to urge to their Lordships 
might, therefore, be considered as wholly unnecessary, if the subject 
and the question were not of a very peculiar nature. It was true, as 
his Noble Friend had said, that this was not an unusual course of 
proceeding fer their Lordships to take. On the last occasion when 
they went up to the Throne with an Address from both Houses of 
Parliament, they did so to show their loyalty to the Crown, aiid to 
express their regret at an attack which had been made on the life of 
the existing monarch. They were now called on to pursue the same 
course — ^to manifest their concurrence with their feDow-subjects of the 
other House of Parliament, in resisting proceedings which tended 
immediately and directly, as he in his cohscience believed, to 
endanger the existence, not of the Monarch, not of the Peers, not of 
the Commons — no, but to place in jeopardy the existence of the 
united empire itself. [Hear, hear.] 

He could not view the proceedings that had taken place in the 
House of Commons without rejoicing in that long and elaborate de- 
bate, which hadrlaid open and {daced in the most prominent point of 
view every portion of this great subject. He entirely agreed with his 
Noble Friend, that if anything could rescue the people of Ireland from 
the situation in which they had been jdaced, — if anything could wean 
them from those prejudices which had been industriously spread 
abroad, — if an3rthing could open their eyes to the delusion which had 
been practised on them, and make them ferm a just estimate of this 
question, — if anything could lead them to distrust those who were 
making them their tools, in order that they might afterwards make 
them their dupes, fer the sordid gain of those who were thus acting, 
but also for their own inevitable undoing, it would be effiscted by that 
discussion. [Hear.] If anything could show them (and many of 
them, he believed, were intelligent and reasonable), that the course 
which they had taken was wrong, — if anything could reclaim them 
from the felse guides by whom they had been misled, it was the lesson 
which had been read to them by the representatives in a free Parlia- 
ment of the peo|de of the United Kingdom, when they found only a 
minority of their own representatives in fe,vour of the Repeal, uid 
when they also 'found, nptwithstanding the various shades of character, 
of opinion, and of temper, which must naturally be supposed to dis- 
tinguish the 560 Members for . England, Wales, and Scotland, who 
were assembled on the occasion^-r-when they found notwithstanding 
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allAftt divMlityof ohftracter, in spiteof anything tbai might be gleaned 
iffoai the chaptmrof accidents, or picked up from the table of chances, — 
^thmt of all th0<M embers of this island of Great Britain, not one was found 
«4o hold up his'ha^nd — Oh, yes, one solitary exception was found, — pne 
i individual did hold up his hand in support of the motion ; — ^when they 
ibund all this, it would surely teach them to doubt the assertions of 
those by whom they had been so long guided. They had been taught 
that it was fatal to Ireland, and beneficial to England, to maintain the 
legislatlye Union between the two countries; but when a motion, the 
object of which was to inculcate such a principle, was brought forward, 
— a motion which was supported with no lack of talent, — a motion 
which had collected together so vast a number of Members,-— when 
they found that only one solitary hand amongst the Members for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales was held up in &vour of such a motion, he 
did hope and trust that that lesson, that . memorable lesson, had not 
been thrown away. It was a most strange, a most lamentable thing, that 
Ireland, endowed by nature in her most lavish mood with so many bless- 
ings, with so many natural, with almost every moral, and with so many 
poUtical advantages, — formed as it were for the acquisition of wealth, 
fitted for all degrees of natural prosperity, should be placed in the 
situation in which they at present saw her ; for, he would ask, could there 
be a greater proof of her capacity for the most extensive improve- 
ment, than the fact that, in spite of the unnatural children of her 
soil, who checked her resources, who obstructed the bounties of na- 
ture, who resisted the designs of Providence, — could there be a 
greater proof of her capacity for improvement, than that in spite of 
those attempts, of those unnatural attempts, which he hoped would 
hereafter prove abortive, a manifest, sensible, and rapid progress had 
been observable in that country in every spetoies of improvement fo» a 
considerable time past? [Hear, hear.] All-gpracious God! .Why 
was not that improvement fully commensurate with the means of the 
country ? Why was it retarded ? Why was it stayed ? Of what 
. grievance did the people of Ireland complain ? They knew not. Of 
the book of Ireland's wrongs little now remained except one or two 
chapters, which would speedily, by the wisdom and justice of Parlisr- 
ment, be erased out of its pages. But all this mischief was occi^sioned 
because it so happened that certain individuals, gifled by the same 
bountiful nature which had bestowed so much on that country — with 
great talents, and who had added large acquirements to their natural 
abilities, — ^who were gifted with the capacity of raising themselves to 
wealth by honest industry, to power by the pursuit oi innocent am- 
bition, fitted for useful purposes to the service of the State by follow- 
ing a temperate course, — all this mischief was occasioned because 
those misguided men, as much miscalculating their own happiness, 
if they knew what happiness was, as they obstructed the happiness of 
those whom they misled — as much at war with their own interests, if 
rightly understood, as they were at war vnth the interests of those 
subjected to their control — the evil was created, because those men 
preforred to honest industry and its creditable and honourable gains, 
a lifo of restless agitation, supported by a species of personal as well 
as political mendicancy [Cheers.] — a state of existence which, such 
was the honourable feeUng implanted in the mind of man, never fiiiled 
to engender even in those who were .ddven to.it by inevitable necea^ 
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Bity, the fee^nf of tihbearable shain^. [Hear.] My liOi^s (6ontf«- 
liued the Noble Lord), there have been geniuses in former times, and 
one of them, the second of inodern poets, has recorded, in his tmn 
immortal verse, how he felt when reduced, not by his own idleness or 
extravagance, but by the ]politi<^al contests of his country, and by the 
persecution of those whom he had not the power to resist ; he was 
obliged to beg for his bread during a season ; and far from glorying 
in it he could hardly live under it, and he has recorded in his owti 
matchless verse that sense of shatne under which, though there was 
no real disgrace in such mendicity, he so keenly laboured when he 
feund himself necessitated to receive alms from his fellow-countrymen. 
He tells us that this sad necessity made every fibre of his system 
quiver with shame. [Hear, hear.] I trust, my Lords, that there are 
few gifted with such genius who will long suffer the shame — ^who will 
long brook the indignity of such humiliating courses, or who will 
long^ by such means as those, in order to perpetuate such base and 
unmanly support, continue to plunge their country in discord. 
[Cheers.] I do hope and trust that this lesson will not be lost upon 
the people of Ireland, and I therefore look forward henceforth to the 
renewal of peace and amity and good feeling between all parts of the 
empire. [Hear.] Of this I am morally certain, my Lords, that 
when the parties in Ireland who have raised this clamour shall find 
that the people of England will not join them, or rather their leaders, 
fer it is of their leaders, and not of themselves, that we ought to 
complain— when they find that they will receive no support fieoin 
the rational and intelligent people of this country, they will emancipate 
themselves from this union of force and fraud of which they are 
at present the victims, and that they will join you, my Lords, 
and the other House of Parliament, not in trying to sever the 
bonds which link the two nations together, but in receiving and pro- 
fiting by all the benefits which the perpetuity of those bonds is alone 
Calcidated to ensure them. [Cheers.^ I entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that henceforth you, my Lords, instead of relaxing in your 
efforts for the removal of those grievances which still press upon the 
people of Ireland, will redouble those efforts, — that you will with 
greater vigour bestir yourselves in their behalf; and that above all 
things you will hold out the hand of support and friendship to that 
party, hitherto too insignificant, the middle party in Ireland, of which 
my Noble Friend, the Lord Chancellor of that country, has so re- 
peatedly spoken in this House, and with that authority which his 
patriotism, his experience, and his talents command — a party removed 
fi*om the extreme violence of the one party, and the like extreme vio- 
lence of the other— that national, loyal, and patriotic party, for sup- 
porting the Union and the common advantage of both countries. 
[Hear, hear.] I heartily concur in this Address, and I am sure it 
will meet with your Lordships' unanimous approval. I should, to- 
night, have stated only one-half the reasons, and have mentioned only 
one-half the arguments, in favour of the continuarice of the legislative 
Union, if I had not reminded your Lordships that if that Union has 
done much — that if Parliament has bestowed great blessings upon 
Ireland — that if it has removed many grounds of complaint, much 
may still remain to be done, and that the sooner you stir in that busi- 
nessy the isooner the remaining work is set about by the Imperial 
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Ii6||fWatim« the better yoa will consominale what thU night and last 
night has been achieved, and the more effectually cement and mak« 
perpetual the Union between those two portions ef the empire. 
£Hear, hear.] 

The DuKs of Wellington said, that ooncurring as he did in the 
motion of the Noble Earl for agreeing to the Address adopted by the 
Commons, he would only trouble their Lordships with one observa* 
tion on this occasion. He agreed entirely in the opinion expressed 
in that Address— -namely, that the Union had been of the greatest 
possible utility to the people of both countries, and most particularly 
to the people of Ireland ; and he begged to express his cordial ooncur- 
rence in that part of the Address which stated the determination of 
that and of the other House of Parliament to maintain inviolate and 
undisturbed that legislative Union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

The MARQI7XSS of Londonderry said that the Union had conferred 
the greatest advantages upon both countries. He had, on this occa« 
sion, to add his humble meed of praise to the praise which he was 
sure the conduct of the Noble Ear] at the head of the Government 
would, on this subject, receive throughout the country, and especially 
in Ireland. This measure would entail greater honour on the Noble 
Earl, and would hand down his name with higher claims to the gprati- 
tude of posterity, than anything he had ever done before. It had 
been said — 



The evil which maa do live* after them | 



The good is oft interred with their boneib 

But whatever evil the Noble Earl might have done in formerly resist- 
ing the measure of the Union, he had now amply compensated for it, 
and justifying as he had fully done the change of his opinion from that 
which he entertained thirty-four years ago, he had conferred the 
greatest good on his country by thus coming forward to stand by the 
legislative Union of the two countries. He (the Marqueiis of Lon* 
donderry) begged to express his cordial concurrence in the Address. 

The Marquess of Wbstmbath could not let this occasion pass 
without expressing the deep gratitude which he owed to the House of 
Commons for its vote last night. He regarded it as an earnest of that 
protection which they who were in the minority in Ireland were to re- 
ceive from their never-ceasing enemies, and he derived the highest 
gratification from the determination to maintain the Union expressed 
by the Noble Earl in introducing an Address which he was sure would 
meet with the unanimous support of that House. 

The Address was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Earl Grey, a message was sent to the Commons 
to acquaint them with their Lordships' concurrence in the Address, 
and to desire a conference with them on the subject. 

The messengers having in a short time returned, and stated that 
the Commons had agreed to the conference, managers were appointed 
to conduct it, and they accordingly retired to meet the Commons in 
the Painted Chamber : on their return. 

The Marqhess of Lansdowne acquainted the House that their 
Lordships' managers had met the managers on the part of the House 
of CommonS) and bad announced to them that they had concurred in 
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the Address voted by them respecting the Urnon^ and'hjsd filed up tha 
blank in it. 

Eaml Grbt then moved, that the Lord|» with white staves, should 
wait on his Majesty, to request that his M||esty would be grac|(msly 
pleiased to appoint a time to receive the Ao^ss. — ^Agreed to. ? 

The £ari« of SHArrasBURY came forward in a few minutes, and 
said, t!*at he had to acquaint the House, that the Lords, with white 
staves,' had been to his Majesty, to know at what time he would 
receive the Address, and that his Majesty hful been graciously j^ased 
to appoint to-morrow, at half-past ten o'clock, for receiving it. 

A message was then sent to the Commons, to acquaint them with 
his Majest^s pleasure. 



His MAJESTY'S Answer to the Address was as ibjlows:— 

It is with the greatest satis&ction that I receive this solemn and 
united expression of the determination of both my Houses of !Parlia- 
ment, to maintain, unimpaired, the legislative Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, which I entirely agree with you in considering as essential 
to the peace, integrity, and safety of the British empire. 

You may rely, therefore, on my di^harging with fidelity and firm- 
ness, the sacred duty which I owe to my subjects, in exerting the 
powers with which the Constitution has invested me for their pro- 
tection, against attempts which, if successful, must inevitably produce 
a separation of my dominions^ 

In thus expressing mjr concurrence in the determination which you 
have so justly taken, I look back with satis&ction to the salutary 
laws which^,^ since the Union, have been passed for the advanoenent 
of the interests <if Ireland ; and I shsiXi at all times be anxious to afibrd 
my best assisi|allce in removing all just causes of complaint, and in 
sanctioning all well-considered measures of improvement. 
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